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“Interpreting Scripture in 21st Century culture can be challenging. An 
accurate account of more than fifty years of convictions and practices 
can be helpful because often we learn from what has already happened. 
That’s why this book is important.” 
—Ed Boschman, former executive director, U.S. Mennonite 
Brethren Church 


“Heidebrecht’s work is equal parts too-engaging-to-put-down, 
spellbinding, page-turner storytelling and a majestic historical 
masterpiece of the Mennonite Brethren Church. Heidebrecht sketches 
the denomination’s deep love of Scripture and the Spirit, as MB’s seek 
ethical faithfulness intertwined with the siren-voiced temptations of 
personality and cultural influences. The you-are-there immediacy of this 
piece makes it must-have reading,” 
—Lynn Jost, professor, Fresno Pacific Biblical Seminary 


“T can still remember the general terrain and some stops on the long 
journey Mennonite Brethren took about women in ministry leadership, 
and have never forgotten how joy overwhelmed me in 2006 when we 
were freed to serve in all capacities. How wonderful now to have a 
detailed retrospective map of that journey; to have this careful and very 
interesting record of its challenges, stumbles, discipleship in community, 
disappointments—yes—and also joy.” 
—Dora Dueck, writer and former MB Hera/d editorial staff 


“When difficult conversations happen over a long period of time and 
consensus is not reached, it is inevitable that some of us will remember 
and evaluate the steps along the way quite diversely. The enormous 
strength of this book by Dr. Heidebrecht (“Doug” to most of us), is 
that his careful reporting and judicious assessments are the outcome of 
both direct engagement and very thorough research. Thanks, Doug, for 
helping us along this seemingly never-ending journey. 
—Tim Geddert, professor, Fresno Pacific Biblical Seminary 


“At a time when questions about the role of women in ministry continue 
to surface in Mennonite Brethren congregations in Canada and the US., 
this thorough study offers an even-handed and nuanced exploration of 
the issue. It is an important record and an invaluable resoutce.” 
—Christine Longhurst, professor, Canadian Mennonite University 


“Heidebrecht employs meticulous attention to historical detail in this 
review and reflection on 50+ years of agonizing effort to discern the 
roles of women in the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. 
He looks deep into the heart of Mennonite Brethren character. This 
book tells the tale, step by step, how the “dissolution of consensus” 
renders a “free church” almost incapable of dealing with the impact of 
cultural shift. And when leadership inevitably errs in some aspect of 
theological reflection or politics, or inadequately explains its resolutions or 
assumptions, all bets are off for finding a path forward in unity. This book 
is almost a thriller—politics, plagiarism, flawed effort, frustration, and a 
hopeful ending—as a church tries to pull itself up on its own bootstraps 
on a controversial issue without an operating shared hermeneutic.” 
—David Wiebe, former executive director, International Community 
of Mennonite Brethren (COMB) 


“Doug Heidebrecht has given us the gift of examining the way Mennonite 
Brethren have sought to answer the question, “what does the Word say?” 
in regards to the appropriate roles for women in church leadership. With 
careful attention to detail, Heidebrecht brings to life the personalities and 
issues that shaped the conversation over the last half century. In doing 
so, he pushes us to examine how a community of believers can read 
and apply Scripture together. It is a fascinating examination of recent 
history.” 
—Valerie Rempel, professor, Fresno Pacific Biblical Seminary 


“Through meticulous research and deep theological reflection, Doug 
Heidebrecht helps us connect the origins, lead actors, and scenes in 
the unfolding drama of a people wrestling with God over the issue of 
women in ministry leadership. Like Jacob of old at the River Jabbok, the 
Mennonite Brethren emerge out of the mud into a new day—deeply 
wounded, marked, and limping, but blessed.” 

—Ken Peters, pastor and former Board of Faith and Life chair 


“This deeply researched and engaging study of women and leadership 
in the Mennonite Brethren denomination over nearly 60 years is 
an important case study of how churches respond to social change 
both outside and inside the fold. The cyclical decisions, debates, and 
disagreements over women’s rights or restrictions are simultaneously 
fascinating and frustrating. The book is a must read for individuals on all 
sides of this not-finished agenda.” 

—Marlene Epp, author of Mennonite Women in Canada: A History, and 

professor at Conrad Grebel University College 


“Heidebrecht deeply cares for the well-being of the Mennonite Brethren 
community. He has done yeoman’s service by deftly untangling the 
intertwined cultural influences, hermeneutical methods, and internal 
politics involved in the events and documents pertaining to their 
discussion of women in ministry leadership. This investigation presses the 
Mennonite Brethren (and others) toward (re)discovering the importance 
of a Spirit-enabled, communal discernment of ‘what the Bible says.” 
—Bruce L. Guenther, professor, MB Seminary, Langley 


“Doug Heidebrecht’s meticulous research into the North American 
Mennonite Brethren journey with the question of women in ministry 
leadership is instructive and even riveting! This work makes a valuable 
contribution to the complex history of the roles of women in our family, 
as well as the understanding of denominational decision making informed 
by the disciplines of biblical studies and hermeneutical engagement. 
My hope is that this volume will encourage the many capable sisters in 
Mennonite Brethren churches around the world to generously employ 
their gifts and calling in the work of the life-changing gospel of Christ.” 
—Ingrid Reichard, National Faith & Life director, Canadian 
Conference of M.B. Churches 
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Remembering Katie Funk Wiebe (1924-2016), who courageously called 
Mennonite Brethren to recognize women’s gifts in the church. 


To Sherry, my wife, 
who serves the church with joy and passion 


— gifted, called, and affirmed by the Lord. 


For my grandchildren, Mateo, Nelson, Sofia, Ethney, Sage, and Ellis 
— precious gifts from God, with hope ... 
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Preface 


first encountered the issue of women in ministry leadership while a 

student at Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (Fresno) in 1988. 
A decade later, I began my own study following the 1999 General 
Conference convention, when I observed the underlying tension 
Mennonite Brethren experienced regarding both how to interpret and 
live out the Scriptures regarding women in leadership. Following the 
completion of my master’s thesis,! Walter Unger invited me to engage 
in conversation with the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference 
Board of Faith and Life. This not only led to an opportunity to facilitate 
a wider conversation among Canadian churches, but also forged my 
own vision to explore the Mennonite Brethren practice of community 
hermeneutics. This reflection found expression in my doctoral 
dissertation,’ part of which is the basis for this current book. 

My approach is from the stance of a participant observer or “critical 
insidet.’? I am a member of the Mennonite Brethren community and 
have a deep appreciation for the community that has nurtured me. I 
have taught in Mennonite Brethren schools and churches for over 25 
years, and I have grown both to love the strengths and understand the 
weaknesses of this dynamic community. Engaging in an exploration 
of one’s own community’s recent history carries potential perils as 
one seeks to interpret experiences still held in living memories. 

I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to engage in conversation 
with many who were strategic participants in the narrative I recount. 
It was a privilege to spend many hours in conversation with Katie 
Punk Wiebe, David Ewert, John E. Toews, and David Wiebe, and to 
receive their feedback to my own account of their story. I am also 


1. See Doug Heidebrecht, “Sisters Leading Brothers? The Hermeneutical Journey of the 
Mennonite Brethren” (STM thesis, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 2003). 

2. See Douglas James Heidebrecht, “Contextualizing Community Hermeneutics: Mennonite 
Brethren and Women in Church Leadership” (PhD dissertation, University of Wales, 2013). 

3. George Marsden calls this a “critical insider viewpoint.” See George Marsden, “Forum: 
The Decade Ahead in Scholarship,” Religion and American Culture 3, no. 1 (Winter 1993): 11, quoted in 
Mary Todd, Authority Vested: A Story of Identity and Change in the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 


on 


ix 


thankful for many others who willingly shared their perspective on this 
rich Mennonite Brethren conversation, including Walter Unger, Tim 
Geddert, Ken Peters, Harold Jantz, Abe J. Dueck, Gerry Ediger, Dora 
Dueck, Mary Anne Isaak, Elmer Martens, Lynn Jost, Ed Boschman, 
Karen Heidebrecht Thiessen, and Brad Sumnet. 

I am thankful for my doctoral advisor, Parush R. Parushev, 
along with Valerie Rempel, my specialist advisor, who both prodded 
and sharpened my thinking with their careful guidance and insightful 
challenge. My doctoral studies took place within the context of the 
International Baptist Theological Seminary community in Prague, 
and I wish to acknowledge the helpful feedback from Andrew Kirk, 
Ivana Noble, Jim Purves, and Ian Randal, who read early drafts of 
my research. I am also grateful for the encouragement from my viva 
voce readers, Stephen R. Holmes and Keith G. Jones. 

Conrad Stoesz, archivist at the Centre for Mennonite Brethren 
Studies, Winnipeg, provided exceptional research assistance, as did 
Kevin Enns-Rempel (Mennonite Library and Archives, Fresno) and 
Pegey Goertzen (Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies, Hillsboro). 
Rick Schellenberg, as President of Bethany College, David Wiebe, 
as Executive Director of the Canadian M.B. Conference, and Randy 
Priesen, as President of Multiply (formerly MB Mission) have given me 
their blessing to pursue my studies in the midst of heavy employment 
responsibilities. I am also very grateful for Ken Reddig’s offer to enquire 
whether someone might be interested in providing funding for my initial 
archival research in Hillsboro and Fresno. This significant financial 
support provided the means by which I could engage in my studies, and 
I hope someday to be able to thank these anonymous donors in person. 

I am very thankful for the Mennonite Brethren Historical 
Commission’s interest and vision to see my dissertation published. Their 
generous support through the awarding of the 2016 Katie Funk Wiebe 
Research Grant enabled me to complete the writing of an additional 
chapter telling the story of the Canadian Conference 2006 resolution. 
Jon Isaak, Executive Secretary of the Historical Commission, edited 
the manuscript with insight and precision—I am very grateful for his 
excellent work and encouragement that this story needed to be told. 

Words inadequately convey my deepest appreciation for the 
sacrificial support of my wife, Sherry, who listened to my ramblings, 
doubts, insights, and questions about the Mennonite Brethren story 
regarding women in ministry leadership. Her words, “I think you have to 
do this!” started a journey, which has taken us down unexpected paths 
and opened amazing vistas, as she knew it would. Thank you! 
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Introducing the Conversation on 
Women in Ministry Leadership 


his book is an invitation to enter a journey, the journey of the 

Mennonite Brethren in North America regarding the role of women 
in the church. The journey spans over 50 years (1954-2010) and reflects 
a complex yet vibrant ongoing conversation, a conversation focused 
around eight conference conventions, four study conferences, the 
publication of a book-length study guide, and the development of nine 
conference resolutions.' No other issue has received this level of attention 
by Mennonite Brethren during the second half of the 20th century. 

The Mennonite Brethren journey is but a small part of a much 
larger conversation within the church in North America about women 
in church leadership, which has its roots in the latter half of the 19th 


1. The book-length study guide was John E. Toews, Valerie G. Rempel, and Katie Funk 
Wiebe, eds., Your Daughters Shall Prophesy: Women in Ministry in the Church (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 
1992). The conventions where the topic was discussed include 1957, 1975, 1981, 1984, 1987, 1993, 
1999, and 2006. Here I am not including the 1990 General Conference convention in this number 
because, even though a resolution had been prepared, it was not presented at the convention. 
The study conferences dedicated to the conversation include 1974, 1980, 1989, and 2004-2005. 
Resolutions for conference action were developed in 1957, 1975, 1981, 1984, 1987, 1990, 1993, 
1999, and 2006. Reflections regarding the role of Mennonite Brethren women in the church during 
this time include Saundra Plett, “Attitudes toward Women as Reflected in Mennonite Brethren 
Periodicals,’ Direction 9, no. 1 (January 1980): 13-24; Katie Funk Wiebe, “Mennonite Brethren 
Women: Images and Realities of the Early Years,’ Mennonite Life 36, no. 3 (September 1981): 22-28; 
Gloria Neufeld Redekop, “The Understanding of Woman’s Place among Mennonite Brethren in 
Canada: A Question of Biblical Interpretation,’ Conrad Grebel Review 8, no. 3 (1990): 259-274; Katie 
Funk Wiebe, “Women in the Mennonite Brethren Church,” in Toews, Rempel, and Wiebe, eds., 
Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, 173-189; Kathleen Rempel Neufeld, “Caught by the Fence: Challenges 
Facing Women in Ministry Leadership in the Mennonite Brethren Church” (DMin dissertation, St. 
Stephen’s College, 2010); Doug Heidebrecht, “Women among Canadian Mennonite Brethren and 
the Struggle for Denominational Consensus,” in New Perspectives in Believers Church Ecclesiology, eds. 
Abe J. Dueck, Helmut Harder, and Karl Koop (Winnipeg: Canadian Mennonite University Press, 
2010), 85-104; and Doug Heidebrecht, “Authoritative Mennonite Brethren: The Convergence of 
Church Polity, Ordination, and Women in Leadership,” Bap/istic Theologies 3, no. 1 (Spring 2011): 
59-75. 
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century following the first wave of feminism (1840s), but was then 
picked up again by mainline Protestant denominations during the 1950s.” 
Evangelicals actively began to engage this issue during the early 1970s, 
which eventually coalesced around the formation of two organizations 
in 1987: the Council for Biblical Manhood and Womanhood and Christians for 
Biblical Equality’ These organizations reflect two differing perspectives, 
popularly known as complementarian and egalitarian. Each represents 
divergent interpretive approaches to reading the Bible in light of the 
impact of the second wave of feminism that swept across the United 
States and Canada during the 1960s, beginning first as a women’s rights 
movement and then spontaneously erupting as a wide-spread women’s 
liberation movement.* While these two perspectives both affirm aspects 
of equality and complementarity with respect to men and women, the 
fundamental question revolves around whether “all avenues of ministry 
and leadership are open to women as well as men, or are women restricted 


2. See Margaret Lamberts Bendroth, Fundamentalism and Gender, 1875 to the Present (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1993); Susan Hill Lindley, “Yow Have Stept Out of Your Place”: A History 
of Women and Religion in America (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996); and Mark Chaves, 
Ordaining Women: Culture and Conflict in Religious Organizations (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1997). For specific denominational examples, see Mary Todd, Authority Vested: A Story of Identity and 
Change in the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000); and Paul W. Chilcote, 
The Methodist Defense of Women in Ministry: A Documentary History (Eugene: Cascade Books, 2017). 
Examples of early versions of this conversation include Fritz Zerbst, The Office of Woman in the 
Church: A Study in Practical Theology (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955); Russell C. Prohl, 
Woman in the Church (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957); and Peter Brunner, The Ministry and the Ministry 
of Women (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1971). Brunner’s book was first published in 
Lutheran World in 1959. For a more specific focus on Mennonites, see Marlene Epp, Mennonite Women 
in Canada: A History (Winnipeg: University of Manitoba Press, 2008). 

3. See Pamela D. H. Cochran, Evangelical Feminism:.A History (New York: New York University 
Press, 2005). Examples of early Evangelical engagement include Letha Scanzoni and Nancy Hardesty, 
All We're Meant to Be:_A Biblical Approach to Women’s Liberation (Waco: Word Books, 1974); and George 
W. Knight I, The New Testament Teaching on the Role Relationship of Men and Women (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1977). Further information can be found at these organization’s websites: Council 
for Biblical Manhood and Womanhood, https://cbmw.org/ and Christians for Biblical Equality, https:// 
www.cbeinternational.org/. The complementarian and egalitarian perspectives are detailed in John 
Piper and Wayne Grudem, eds., Recovering Biblical Manhood & Womanhood: A Response to Evangelical 
Feminism (Wheaton: Crossway Books, 1991); and Ronald W. Pierce, Rebecca Merrill Groothuis, and 
Gordon D. Fee, eds., Discovering Biblical Equality: Complementarity without Hierarchy (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity Press, 2004). See also James R. Beck and Craig L. Blomberg, eds., Tivo Views on Women in 
Ministry, rev. ed. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005). 

4. Betty Friedan’s publication of The Feminine Mystique (New York: Dell Publishing, 1963) is 
representative of the emergence of feminism during the 1960s. For helpful introductions to the 
second wave of feminism, see Olive Banks, Faces of Feminism: A Study of Feminism as a Social Movement 
(Oxford: Martin Robertson, 1981); Karen Offen, “Defining Feminism: A Comparative Historical 
Apptoach,” Signs 14, no. 1 (1988): 119-157; Naomi Black, “The Canadian Women’s Movement: 
The Second Wave,” in Changing Patterns: Women in Canada, eds. Sandra Burt, Lorraine Code, and 
Lindsay Dorney (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1988), 80-102; and Steven M. Buechler, Women’s 
Movements in the United States: Woman Suffrage, Equal Rights, and Beyond (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1990). 
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from certain roles and subordinated to male authority on the basis of 
gender alone?” The ongoing discussion regarding women’s involvement 
in church leadership has often been emotionally charged and at times 
divisive.° 


The Conversation among Mennonite Brethren 


In 1974, as Mennonite Brethren began to formally address the question 
of women in church leadership, David Ewert, a prominent Mennonite 
Brethren biblical scholar, observed, 


Contemporary movements often raise questions which did not need 
to be answered in past generations, because they were not being 
asked. If the Women’s Liberation movement has contributed to the 
surfacing of the question of the place of woman in the church, we 
should not accuse those of our brothers and sisters who are asking 
uncomfortable questions on this subject of having fallen prey to the 
spirit of the age.’ 


In response to these new questions, Ewert proposed that Mennonite 
Brethren must “turn to the Scriptures to see what they say (or 
do not say)” and, like the early Anabaptists, they must “keep 
talking together ... confident that the Spirit would guide them 
if they met together in community to study the Scriptures.”* 

Fifteen years later, another leading Mennonite Brethren biblical 
scholar, Tim Geddert, distinguished between two aspects of reading the 


5. Rebecca Merrill Groothuis and Ronald W. Pierce, “Introduction,” in Pierce, Groothuis, and 
Fee, eds., Discovering Biblical Equality, 17. 

6. For example, see Julie Ingersoll, Evangelical Christian Women: War Stories in the Gender Battles 
(New York: New York University Press, 2003). 

7. David Ewert, “The Christian Woman in the Church and the Conference,” in Yearbook: 
Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 63rd Convention (Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1974), 
31. Ervin Schalbach suggests that one unique contribution of the Swiss Anabaptists was their 
location of “the authority for discernment and discipline with the gathered community” (Ervin 
A. Schalbach, “The Rule of Christ among the Early Swiss Anabaptists,” [DTh dissertation, Center 
for Reformation and Free Church Studies, Chicago, 1977], iv). See especially pages 27, 29, and 31, 
where Schalbach describes how these early Anabaptists applied Erasmus’s concept of the “tule of 
Christ” and Zwingli’s proposal for the “rule of Paul” as guides for congregational discernment. 
Compare with Henry Poettcker, “Anabaptist-Mennonite Hermeneutics in the 16th Century,” in The 
Witness of the Holy Spirit: Proceedings of the Eighth Mennonite World Conference, ed. Cornelius J. Dyck 
(Elkhart: Mennonite World Conference, 1967), 363-371; Ben C. Ollenburger, “The Hermeneutics 
of Obedience: Reflections on Anabaptist Hermeneutics,” Direction 6, no. 2 (April 1977): 19-31; 
Walter Klaassen, “Anabaptist Hermeneutics: Presuppositions, Principles, and Practice,” in Essays on 
Biblical Interpretation: Anabaptist-Mennonite Perspectives, ed. Willard M. Swartley (Elkhart: Institute for 
Mennonite Studies, 1984), 9-10; and Henry Poettcker, “Menno Simons’ Encounter with the Bible,” 
in Swartley, ed., Essays on Biblical Interpretation, 62-76. 

8. Ewert, “The Christian Woman in the Church and the Conference,” 30-31. 
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Scriptures: exegesis (carefully reading and understanding what the biblical 
texts actually say) and hermeneutics (determining how “what the Bible says” 
is applicable in today’s situations).’ Geddert proposed, “Hermeneutics is 
something that needs to be addressed in community .... The church, as 
a discerning community, under the guidance of God’s Spirit and local 
leaders, must work toward consensus on ‘what God wants us to do in 
response to what the Bible says.”’'° What is “important is a commitment 
to seek God’s guidance together as we aim to be faithful to His Word. God 
will guide us as we dialogue openly in the community of God’s people." 

Three threads are visible, woven together throughout the journey 
of Mennonite Brethren regarding women in church leadership. First, 
both Ewert and Geddert recognize the need to look to the Bible in 
response to questions regarding women in church leadership, because 
“at the heart of Mennonite Brethren identity is an acknowledgement 
of the Scriptures as the authority in all matters of faith and life”’!? As 
Geddert admits, “Unless we are persuaded by the Bible itself, we have no 
valid reason for adopting one position over another.” The narrative that 
follows in this book conveys the diverse ways Mennonite Brethren have 
understood “what the Bible says” regarding women in the church and 
how they have sought to apply this to the life of the church. 

Second, Ewert and Geddert both advocate the Mennonite Brethren 
practice of studying the Scriptures in community. They affirm that as the 
church gathers in the name of Jesus, the presence of the Spirit enables 
the community to discern “what the Bible says.’ Mennonite Brethren 
confess that the “Spirit guides the community of faith in the interpretation 
of Scripture,’ which has fostered a profound impulse to seek a shared 
consensus as a denomination.'* Mennonite Brethren acknowledge, 


We practice a corporate hermeneutic which listens to the concerns 
of individuals and churches, but discerns together the meaning and 
intent of the Scriptures. This safeguards our denomination from the 
extremes of individualism and private interpretations, but allows for 
free study and discussion." 


9. Timothy J. Geddert, “The Ministry of Women—A Proposal for Mennonite Brethren,” 
Direction 18, no. 2 (Fall 1989): 63, 65. 
0. Ibid., 66. 
1. Ibid., 68. 
2. Doug Heidebrecht, “People of the Book: The Significance of Mennonite Brethren 
Biblicism and Hermeneutics,” Dérection 40, no. 2 (Fall 2011): 219. See Confession of Faith: Commentary 
and Pastoral Application (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2000), 23. 
3. Geddert, “The Ministry of Women,” 68. 
4. Confession of Faith: Commentary and Pastoral Application, 23. 
5. “Resolution on the Confession of Faith,’ Yearbook: General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches, 57th Convention (Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1987), 44. 
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The narrative of the Mennonite Brethren reveals repeated efforts to put 
into practice their intent to engage in communal discernment. 

Third, the Mennonite Brethren quest for consensus around what 
the Bible says is complicated by their attempt to live faithfully in the 
midst of the prevailing cultural forces, which have shaped and reshaped 
their values, attitudes, and practices, as well as the very questions they 
ask as they read the Scriptures.'° This is particularly significant in relation 
to the issue of women in church leadership because, in hindsight, 
there is a “pattern of striking similarities between evangelical gender 
discussions and the cultural context in which the gender debate was 
formed.”'’ Dialogue about how “what the Bible says” is applied to our 
contemporary questions must honestly wrestle with how the church’s 
interpretation of Scripture is filtered through its own cultural lens.'® 
Ironically, “the history of the Mennonite Brethren in North America 
is one of progressive acceptance of cultural traits from the wider 
society on one hand, and a largely unsuccessful resistance to this 
acculturation on the other.”!? As James McClendon acknowledges, 
the church often internalizes both cultural and Christian stories— 
“Christians face an interior struggle, inasmuch as the line between 
church and world passes right through each Christian heart.””? 

The narrative of the Mennonite Brethren journey highlights how 
their conversation about women in church leadership involved a complex 
network of participants over several decades who engaged in this 
conversation in the context of very diverse circumstances. The decision 
to rescind women’s ordination during the 1950s took place in the midst of 
rapid acculturation, shifting polity models (from multiple lay leadership 
to single pastor leadership), and attempts to legitimize pastoral authority 
in the face of threatening external influences. Women began to find their 
voice within the public sphere during the 1960s, as the feminist movement 
swept across North America, and churches struggled with knowing 
how to respond while church leaders remained largely silent. 


6. At one level, culture simply refers to “the characteristic ways of doing things in particular 
communities,” but at another level, culture entails “what is held up as the proper values or attitudes 
of a society.” See Doug Heidebrecht, “Culture Clash: What Do We Mean by ‘Culture’?” Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, September 2007, 9. 
7. Michelle Lee-Barnewall, Neither Complementarian nor Egalitarian: A Kingdom Corrective to the 
Evangelical Gender Debate (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2016), 17-18. 
8. See David Ewert, “Reading the Bible through Coloured Glass,” Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
October 30, 1987, 6-9. 
9. Richard Kyle, “The Concept and Practice of Separation from the World in Mennonite 
Brethren History,” Direction 13, no. 1-2 (1984): 37-38. 

20. James Wm McClendon, Jr., Witness: Systematic Theology, Volume 3 (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2000), 45. 
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Discussion about differing interpretive approaches to the Bible 
during the 1970s emerged as the inerrancy debate threatened to divide 
the larger evangelical movement. Attempts to clarify ambiguities 
regarding limitations on women’s involvement in the church during 
the 1980s floundered in the face of another significant polity transition 
to an eldership model and diminishing conference loyalty among 
churches. The struggle to address conflicting convictions during 
the 1990s generated deep emotional discord within the Mennonite 
Brethren community and contributed to the dissolution of the 
General Conference structure.” Canadian Mennonite Brethren again 
sought to arrive at a consensus at the turn of the century in the 
midst of increasing theological diversity and regional divergence. 

The depiction in this book of the Mennonite Brethren conversation 
between 1954-2010 entails a “thick description” * based on written 
recotds, which include board minutes, denominational publications, 
personal correspondence, and published as well as unpublished papers. 
My focus will be on how Mennonite Brethren as a denomination 
engaged in conversation as a community about their convictions and 
practice regarding women in the church.” I will examine the involvement 
of leaders within the bi-national General Conference structure 
made up of the Canadian and United States Mennonite Brethren 
conferences, particularly through the engagement by the Board of 
Faith and Life, which was responsible for defining Mennonite Brethren 
theology. The resulting proceedings of official study conferences and 
conventions were often summarized in official resolutions. 

Alongside this formal engagement, I also wish to highlight the voices 
of Mennonite Brethren members who participated in the conversation 
regarding women in the church through writing columns, articles, and 
letters to the editor in denominational publications, or corresponding 
with boards or conference leaders. Mennonite Brethren discussion of 
this issue represents widespread involvement by many people. 


Introducing the North American Mennonite Brethren 


It is helpful to situate the North American Mennonite Brethren 


21. See Laura Neufeld, “A Divided People: The Dissolution of the General Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches (1990-—2002),” Mennonite Quarterly Review 81, no.4 (2007): 485-514. 

22. See Clifford Geertz, “Thick Description: Toward an Interpretive Theory of Culture,” in 
The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York: Basic Books, 1973), 3-30. 

23. Mennonite Brethren have traditionally identified the conference, and not the local 
congregation, as “the primary unit of the church,” which supports my focus on the larger corporate 
practice. See J. B. Toews, A Pélgrimage of Faith: The Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia and North 
America, 1860-1990 (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1993), 218-219. 
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conversation regarding the issue of women in church leadership 
within the larger Mennonite Brethren journey. Mennonite Brethren 
in Canada and the United States trace their roots to the emergence 
of a pietistic renewal movement within the Mennonite colonies of 
southern Russia in 1860.% Their namesake, Menno Simons (1496— 
1561), a prominent 16th-century leader among Dutch Anabaptists, 
represents their claim to a theological pedigree that goes back to 
the Radical Reformation.” Some of these Mennonites began to 
migrate to Prussia from Holland already in 1540, and many lived 
there for the next 250 years under relative religious freedom.” 

Changing government policies in Prussia and an increasing 
shortage of available land prompted several thousand Mennonites 
to respond to Russia’s invitation to relocate to the steppes of South 
Russia between 1789 and 1806.7” These Mennonites settled in self- 
governing colonies, established by Russian colonial policy, which 
fostered a sense of “cultural isolation from the larger society and the 
preservation of ethnic homogeneity.” Responsibility for all economic, 
social, civil, and religious life gradually diminished the distinction 
between church and state within these Mennonite colonies.” 


24. For the official, yet now dated, history of the Mennonite Brethren, see John A. Toews, 
A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church: Pilgrims and Pioneers (Fresno: Board of Christian Literature, 
General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 1975). For a more recent history of the 
Mennonite Brethren in North America, see Paul Toews and Kevin Enns-Rempel, eds., For Everything 
a Season: Mennonite Brethren in North America, 1874-2002 (Fresno: Historical Commission, 2002). 
Popular introductions to the denomination include Katie Funk Wiebe, Who Are the Mennonite Brethren? 
(Hillsboro: Kindred Press, 1984); and Lynn Jost and Connie Faber, Family Matters: Encountering the 
Mennonite Brethren (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2002). 

25. See Menno Simons, The Complete Writings of Menno Simons, c. 1496-1561, trans. Leonard 
Verduin (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1956). For a general history of the Mennonites, see Cornelius J. 
Dyck, ed., An Introduction to Mennonite History (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1993); and Harry Loewen and 
Steven M. Nolt, Through Fire and Water: An Overview of Mennonite History, tev. ed. (Scottdale: Herald 
Press, 2010). 

26. See Peter J. Klassen, Mennonites in Early Modern Poland and Prussia (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
University Press, 2009). The Mennonites in Prussia maintained their original Dutch language for 200 
years and it was only after 1750 that they began to speak the local German language. See Peter M. 
Hamm, Continuity and Change among Canadian Mennonite Brethren (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University 
Press, 1987), 42. 

27. For more details, see Lawrence Klippenstein, “he Mennonite Migration to Russia, 
1786-1806,” in Mennonites in Russia 1788-1988: Essays in Honour of Gerhard Lohrenz, ed. John Friesen 
(Winnipeg: Canadian Mennonite Bible College Publications, 1989), 13-42. 

28. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 15; and Richard Kyle, “The 
Mennonite Brethren and the Denominational Model of the Church: An Adjustment to the Pressures 
of North American Society,’ Mennonite Life 42, no. 3 (September 1987): 33. Compare with James 
Urry, None but Saints: The Transformation of Mennonite Life in Russia, 1789-1889 (Winnipeg: Hyperion 
Press, 1989). 

29. See John Friesen, “Mennonite Churches and Religious Developments in Russia 1789— 
1850,” in Friesen, ed., Mennonites in Russia 1788-1988, 43-74. 
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During the 1850s, the preaching of Eduard Wuest (1818-1859), 
a Lutheran pietist pastor from Germany, ignited a hunger for renewal 
within several Mennonite colonies.” The convergence of Pietism’s 
concern for “the experiential reality of a personal salvation through 
repentance, faith, and the new birth” with a desire to recapture the 
Anabaptist concern for faithful discipleship found expression in the 
formation of the Mennonite Brethren on January 6, 1860.°*' While this 
renewal movement faced initial opposition from Mennonite elders 
and struggled with divergent visions from within, it was also nurtured 
through relationships with German and Russian Baptists.” It would 
take forty years before Mennonite Brethren in Russia would eventually 
develop their own Confession of Faith,”® given their blend of three 
theological streams—Mennonite, Lutheran pietist, and Baptist— 
each with its particular and sometimes conflicting emphases.™ 


30. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 29-33. Compare with Harold 
Jantz, “Pietism’s Gift to Russian Mennonites,” Direction 36, no. 1 (Spring 2007): 58-73. 

31. J. B. Toews, “Mennonite Brethren Identity and Theological Adversity,’ in Pélgrims 
and Strangers: Essays in Mennonite Brethren History, ed. Paul Toews (Fresno: Center for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies, 1977): 136. For a copy of the Secession Document, see Peter M. Friesen, The 
Mennonite Brotherhood in Russia (1789-1910), trans. J. B. Toews, Abraham Friesen, Peter J. Klassen, 
and Harry Loewen (Fresno: Board of Christian Literature, General Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches, 1978 [German ed. 1911]), 230-232. Compare with Jacob P. Bekker, Origin of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church, trans. D. E. Pauls and A. E. Janzen (Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren 
Publishing House, 1973 [German ed. 1894]); Victor Adrian, “Born of Anabaptism and Pietism,” 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 26, 1965, 2-11; Cornelius J. Dyck, “1525 Revisited? A Comparison 
of Anabaptist and Mennonite Brethren Origins,” in Paul Toews, ed., Pilgrims and Strangers, 55-77, and 
James Urry, “The Social Background to the Emergence of the Mennonite Brethren in Nineteenth 
Century Russia,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 6 (1988): 8-35. 

32. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 38-66. Compare with Frank 
C. Peters, “The Early Mennonite Brethren Church: Baptist or Anabaptist?” Mennonite Life 14, no. 4 
(October 1959): 176-178; Herbert Giesbrecht, “Seeking a Faith to Live By: Some External Religious 
Theological Influences,” Direction 10, no. 3 (July 1981): 7-19; Harry Loewen, “Echoes of Drumbeats: 
The Movement of Exuberance among the Mennonite Brethren,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 3 
(1985): 118-127; John B. Toews, “Baptists and Mennonite Brethren in Russia (1790-1930),” in 
Mennonites and Baptists: A Continuing Conversation, ed. Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1993), 85, 
92; Albert W. Wardin, Jr., “Mennonite Brethren and Baptists in Russia: Affinities and Dissimilarities,” 
in Paul Toews, ed., Mennonites and Baptists, 97-112; Abe J. Dueck, Moving Beyond Secession: Defining 
Russian Mennonite Brethren Mission and Identity, 1872-1922 (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1997); 
and Johannes Reimer, “Between Traditions and Mission: Historical Roots of Russian-German 
Mennonite Faith Convictions,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 82, no. 4 (October 2008): 569-590. 

33. “Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith (1902),” in One Lord, One Church, One Hope, and 
One God: Mennonite Confessions of Faith in North America, ed. Howard John Loewen (Elkhart: Institute 
of Mennonite Studies, 1985), 163-173. Compare with Abram John Klassen, “Mennonite Brethren 
Confessions of Faith: Historical Roots and Comparative Analysis” (STM thesis, Union College 
of British Columbia, 1965); Abram John Klassen, “The Roots and Development of Mennonite 
Brethren Theology to 1914” (MA thesis, Wheaton College, 1966); and Dueck, Moving Beyond Secession. 

34. The three theological streams have been compared to a three-legged stool. See Lynn 
Jost, “Mennonite Brethren Theology: A Multiple Inheritance” in Toews and Enns-Rempel, eds., 
For Everything a Season, 43-53. For an analysis of the three-way theological blending, see Jon Isaak, 
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Just over a decade after withdrawing from the larger Mennonite 
church, one third of this fledging Mennonite Brethren movement, 
about 400 people, joined 10,000 Mennonites who had decided to 
immigrate to the United States between 1874 and 1880, rather than 
accept the new “Russification” policy that ended many of the special 
privileges they had enjoyed as German-speaking colonists.* 

In the United States, the Mennonite Brethren formed the General 
Conference organizational structure, following the conference pattern 
already established in 1872 in Russia, and at their first two meetings 
they addressed questions about women in the church.*° American 
Mennonite Brethren established the first Canadian congregation 
in Manitoba in 1888.°7 Homesteading land offers at the beginning 
of the 20th century brought more American Mennonite Brethren 
to Saskatchewan such that Mennonite Brethren in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan became known as the Northern District, a subdivision of 
the General Conference, which first met on its own in 1910.** 

The Mennonites who remained in Russia following the 1870s 
emigration experienced a prosperous capitalist economy and an 
increasing level of education and industrialization, until the ensuing 
chaos and famine following the Bolshevik Revolution and civil war 
overwhelmed them.” A second wave of immigration from 1923— 


“Mennonite Brethren and Charismatic Renewal Movements,” Direction 44, no. 2 (Fall 2015): 200-207. 

35. The Russification policy that prompted this group of Mennonites to emigrate involved 
the removal of the colonists’ military exemption, control over schools and language, and local 
colony governance. See Kevin Enns-Rempel, “Coming to North America: The Immigrants of 
the 1870s,” in Toews and Enns-Rempel, eds., For Everything a Season, 16. In total, there were about 
18,000 Mennonites that left Russia for North America. Mennonites numbering 8,000 immigrated 
to Manitoba in Canada and were known as Kanadier, while 10,000 immigrated to the mid-west in 
the United States and were known as Amerikaner. See Abe J. Dueck, “Kanadier, Amerikaner, and 
Russlander. Patterns of Fragmentation among North American Mennonite Brethren Churches,” 
Journal of Mennonite Studies 19 (2001): 181. Compare with Peter M. Friesen, Mennonites in North America 
(1874-1910), trans. Jake K. Balzer (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2012 [German ed. 1911]); James 
Urry, “The Russian State, the Mennonite World, and the Migration from Russia to North America in 
the 1870s,” Mennonite Life 46, no. 1 (March 1991): 11-16; and Clarence Hiebert, “The Development 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches in North America: Some Reflections, Interpretations, and 
Viewpoints,” in Paul Toews, ed., Pilgrims and Strangers, 111-132. For earlier Mennonite migrations 
to North America, see Richard K. MacMaster, Land, Piety, Peoplehood: The Establishment of Mennonite 
Communities in America, 1683-1790 (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1985); and Frank H. Epp, Mennonites in 
Canada, 1786-1920: The History of a Separate People (Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, 1974). 

36. See Paul Toews, “Searching for the Right Structures,” in Toews and Enns-Rempel, eds., 
For Everything a Season, 55. 

37. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 153-155. 

38. Paul Toews, “Searching for the Right Structures,” 59. By 1912, the General Conference, 
which had been meeting annually, was divided into four districts—Central District, Southern 
District, Pacific District, and Northern District—that were to gather annually, leaving the General 
Conference to meet only every three years. 

39. James Urry notes that of the 104,000 Mennonites living in Russia in 1914, 70% were 
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1930 brought a large contingent of Mennonites (over 20,000) to 
Canada, including many Mennonite Brethren; and several thousand 
Mennonites also found their way to Paraguay, Brazil, and Mexico.*° 
The significant cultural differences between the conservative but 
established Canadian Mennonites (Kanadier) and the better educated 
and more progressive new Russian Mennonite immigrants (Rwss/ander) 
created long-lasting tensions between these two groups."! 

The additional arrival of 7,700 Mennonites to Canada from the Soviet 
Union (between 1947 and 1952) following World War I highlighted the 
devastating hardships experienced by Mennonites and many others who 
were unable to escape Joseph Stalin’s brutalizing reign of terror against all 
who did not fit communist ideals.” The significant growth in the numbers 
of Canadian Mennonite Brethren, as a result of these two migrations, 
prompted the formation of a separate Canadian Conference structure 
in 1954, the same year questions regarding women’s ordination were first 
raised for discussion at the General Conference convention.” 

Between 1954-2002, the General Conference consisted of two 
national conferences (see Figure 1). The United States Mennonite 
Brethren Conference was composed of the three districts: Central 
District (Hlinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, North and South Dakota), Pacific 
District (Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington), and Southern 
District (Colorado, Kansas, and Oklahoma). During the 1960s, the 
North Carolina District and the Latin American District (Texas) were 
added.** The Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference was divided into 


prosperous colony farmers, while about 25% possessed no land and worked for others. See James 
Urry, “Mennonite Economic Development in the Russian Mirror,” in Friesen, ed., Mennonites in 
Russia 1788-1988, 103, 118. Compare with James Urry, “Through the Eye of a Needle: Wealth and 
the Mennonite Experience in Imperial Russia,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 3 (1985): 7-35; John B. 
Toews, Perilous Journey: The Mennonite Brethren in Russia, 1860-1910 (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1988); 
and Abe J. Dueck, “Mennonite Churches and Religious Development in Russia, 1850-1914,” in 
Friesen, ed., Mennonites in Russia 1788-1988, 149-181. 

40. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 150. Compare with Abe J. 
Dueck, “Coming to North America: The Immigrants of the 1920s—1940s,” in Toews and Enns- 
Rempel, eds., For Everything a Season, 31. 

41. See Ben Doerksen, “Kanadier and Russlander: Tensions on the Prairies,’ Mennonite 
Historian 19, no, 2 June 1993): 1-2; and Frank H. Epp, Mennonites in Canada, 1920-1940: _A People’s 
Struggle for Survival (Toronto: Macmillan of Canada, 1982), 242-247. 

42. Dueck, “Coming to North America: The Immigrants of the 1920s—1940s,” 36-37. 

43. In 1954, the General Conference was subdivided along national lines, resulting in the 
formation of both Canadian and American Mennonite Brethren conferences. See Paul Toews, 
“Searching for the Right Structures,” 62-65. 

44. See Anna Hiebert Esau, What God Has Done: The Story of the Latin American Mennonite 
Brethren Conference (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1987); and Alvin Dueck, “North Carolina District 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches (United States Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches),” 
Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online, June 2010, http://gameo.org/index.php?/137132s_& 
direction=prev&oldid=76429/. 
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five provincial conferences: British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Ontario. Quebec joined later in 1984.* 

“Until 1945, Mennonite Brethren were a homogeneous group, 
basically held together by their ethnicities, religious beliefs, cultural 
distinctives, and historic traditions”; but this insularity and cohesion 
quickly dissipated in the face of increased urbanization, education, 
and cultural assimilation.” Despite the new influx of German- 
speaking Mennonites, Mennonite Brethren experienced a practically 
“text-book case of ethno-religious acculturation” into the dominant 
North America culture.*” This acculturation accelerated rapidly during 
the 1950s, as many people transitioned from an agrarian isolationist 
culture into an urban, professional, and commercial society.” 
In 1956, Mennonite Brethren initiated regular bi-national study 
conferences, which signaled a new level of response as a community to 
the theological and ethical issues challenging them.” 


45. See Jean Raymond Theoret, “Quebec Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches,” 
Global Anabaptist Mennonite Encyclopedia Online, December 2016, http://gameo.org/index. 
php?/_&oldid=141837/. 

46. See Henry J. Schmidt, “Continuity and Change in an Ethical Tradition: A Case Study 
of North American Mennonite Brethren Church-State Rhetoric and Practice, 1917-1979” (PhD 
dissertation, University of Southern California, 1981), 33, 98. Compare with J. B. Toews, A 
Pilgrimage of Faith, 213; and Richard Kyle, “North American Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century: 
Ecclesiological Developments,” in Bridging Troubled Waters: Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century, ed. 
Paul Toews (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 1995), 193-212. Peter Hamm describes three stages: 
accommodation (1925-1945), acculturation (1945-1965), and assimilation (1965-1975). See Hamm, 
Continuity and Change among Canadian Mennonite Brethren, 230-233. 

47. John E. Toews, “Theological Reflections,” Direction 14, no. 2 (Fall 1985): 65. Richard 
Kyle observes, “The history of the Mennonite Brethren in North America is one of progressive 
acceptance of cultural traits from the wider society on one hand, and a largely unsuccessful resistance 
to this acculturation on the other” (Kyle, “The Concept and Practice of Separation from the World 
in Mennonite Brethren History,’ 37-38). 

48. In 1941, 9% of all Mennonites in Canada were urban. This increased to 34.5% in 1961 
and to 51.4% in 1981. See Leo Driedger, “Post-War Canadian Mennonites: From Rural to Urban 
Dominance,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 6 (1988): 75. However, Mennonite Brethren urbanized 
at a greater rate than other Mennonite groups with 73% of Mennonite Brethren living in urban 
centers in 1989. See Leo Driedger, “From Martyrs to Muppies: The Mennonite Urban Professional 
Revolution,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 67, no. 3 (July 1993): 308. For more on Mennonite urbanization, 
see Leo Driedger and J. Howard Kauffman, “Urbanization of Mennonites: Canadian and American 
Comparisons,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 56, no. 3 (July 1982): 269-290; Kevin Enns-Rempel, 
“Urbanization of California Mennonites,” in Paul Toews, ed., Bridging Troubled Waters, 213-226; Ted 
Regehr, “The Economic Transformation of Canadian Mennonite Brethren,” in Paul Toews, ed., 
Bridging Troubled Waters, 97-116; Paul Toews, Mennonites in American Society, 1930-1970: Modernity and 
the Persistence of Religions Community (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1996); Ted Regehr, Mennonites in Canada, 
1939-1970: A People Transformed (Toronto: University of ‘Toronto Press, 1996); and Gerald Ediger, 
Crossing the Divide: Language Transition among Canadian Mennonite Brethren 1940-1970 (Winnipeg: Centre 
for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 2001). 

49. See Schmidt, “Continuity and Change in an Ethical Tradition,’ 121-122. Compare with 
Orlando Harms, “Report of the Winnipeg Study Conference,” Christian Leader, January 1, 1957, 9, 
135 
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The process of acculturation, coupled with a weakening 
“ethnic Mennonite” identity and an uncritical embrace of American 
fundamentalism initially and then evangelicalism, created a disorienting 
identity crisis for Mennonite Brethren in North America during 
the 1960s and 1970s. Increasing theological diversity, along with 
a growing emphasis on congregational autonomy, contributed to a 
further weakening of conference structures and relationships during 
the 1980s.*' It was during these decades that Mennonite Brethren 
began to address questions about women in church leadership. 

The emergence of a growing number of Mennonite Brethren national 
conferences around the world, as a result of both migration and mission 
efforts, lay behind the development of the International Community of 
Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB) in 1990. The globalization of Mennonite 


50. John A. Toews, “In Search of Identity,’ Mennonite Brethren Herald, March 10, 1972, 2-4, 
25; Schmidt, “Continuity and Change in an Ethical Tradition”; J. B. Toews, “The Influence of 
Fundamentalism on Mennonite Brethren Theology,” Direction 10, no. 3 (July 1981): 20-29; Miriam EF. 
Warner, “Mennonite Brethren: The Maintenance of Continuity in a Religious Ethnic Group” (PhD 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1985); John H. Redekop, A People Apart: Ethnicity and 
the Mennonite Brethren (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1987); Hamm, Continuity and Change among Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren; Delbert Wiens, “Ethos, Ethoi, and Ethics: The Moralities of the Mennonite 
Brethren,” Conrad Grebel Review 6, no. 1 (Winter 1988): 45-64; Paul Toews, “Faith in Culture and 
Culture in Faith: The Mennonite Brethren in North America,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 6 (1988): 
36-50; John H. Redekop, “Ethnicity and the Mennonite Brethren,” Direction 17, no. 1 (Spring 1988): 
3-16; Richard Kyle, “The Mennonite Brethren and American Evangelicalism: An Ambivalent 
Relationship,” Direction 20, no. 1 (Spring 1991): 26-37; Delbert Wiens, “Mennonite Brethren: Neither 
Liberal nor Evangelical,” Direction 20, no. 1 (Spring 1991): 38-66; Paul Toews “Differing Historical 
Imaginations and the Changing Identity of the Mennonite Brethren,” in Anabaptism Revisited: Essays 
on Anabaptist/ Mennonite Studies in Honor of C. J. Dyck, ed. Walter Klaassen (Scottdale: Herald Press, 
1992), 155-169; Harry Loewen, “Ambivalence in Mennonite Brethren Self-Understanding: An 1860 
Continuum?” Direction 23, no. 2 (Fall 1994): 5-17; Kyle, “North American Mennonite Brethren at 
Mid-Century,” 193-212; Bruce L. Guenther, “Living with the Virus: The Enigma of Evangelicalism 
among Mennonites in Canada,” in Aspects of the Canadian Evangelical Experience, ed. George Rawlyk 
(Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1997), 223-240; Patricia Janzen Loewen, “Embracing 
Evangelicalism and Anabaptism: The Mennonite Brethren in Canada in the Late Twentieth Century” 
(MA thesis, University of Manitoba, 2000); Bruce L. Guenther, “From Isolation and Ethnic 
Homogeneity to Acculturation and Multicultural Diversity: The Mennonite Brethren and Culture in 
Canada,” Direction 39, no. 2 (Fall 2010): 138-161; and Bruce L. Guenther, “Reflections on Mennonite 
Brethren Evangelical Anabaptist Identity,” in Renewing Identity and Mission: Mennonite Brethren Reflections 
After 150 Years, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Bruce L. Guenther, and Doug Heidebrecht (Winnipeg: Kindred 
Productions, 2011), 47-82. 

51. See Edmund Janzen, “A Covenanting People,” Direction 15, no. 2 (Fall 1986): 32-33; 
and Gerald Ediger, “Questions of Brotherhood among Mennonite Brethren in the 1980s” (paper 
presented to the Ontario Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns, April 1984, revised February 
1990), Papers and Essays, box 19, fid. F, no. 1, Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies (CMBS), 
Winnipeg. 

52. “A Brief History of the Formation of ICOMB,” http://www.icomb.org/about-us/ 
history/. For the ICOMB Confession of Faith, see Elmer A. Martens and Peter J. Klassen, eds., 
Knowing and Living Your Faith: A Study of the Confession of Faith: International Community of Mennonite 
Brethren (Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2008). 
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Brethren is now represented by 21 conferences in 19 countries.*’ A number 
of these national conferences (Democratic Republic of Congo [2003], 
Columbia [2007], India [2008], Brazil [2011], Japan [2016], and Angola 
[2018]) have made decisions in recent years to remove restrictions and 
affirm women in church leadership. In 2002, the General Conference 
structure was dissolved, leaving the national conferences in Canada and 
United States as the primary organizations responsible for Mennonite 
Brethren faith and mission in North America.” 


Figure 1. Mennonite Brethren Conference Structure, 1954—2002 


General Conference of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church 
of North America*® 


United States Canadian Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Mennonite Brethren 
Conference Churches 


Regional Provincial 
Districts Conferences 


Local Local 
Churches Churches 


53. “About ICOMB,” http://www.icomb.org/about-us/. Compare with Abe J. Dueck, ed., 
The Mennonite Brethren Church Around the World: Celebrating 150 Years (Kitchener: Pandora Press, 2010). 

54. Victor Wiens, “Global Women in Church Leadership: A Diversity of Perspectives,” 
presentation, Mountain Park Community Church, Abbotsford, November 7, 2013, 3. See also a 
survey of ICOMB conferences completed by the author in 2018. 

55. See Neufeld, “A Divided People,” 496-497. 

56. In 1963, the name changed to the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches. 
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Emerging Mennonite Brethren 
Conversation (1878-1879; 1954-1973) 


everal windows into the experience of Mennonite Brethren in 
North America provide an initial portrait of how they engaged in 
the practice of community discernment in response to the issue of 
women in ministry leadership. Questions regarding the place of women 
in the church confronted Mennonite Brethren almost immediately after 
their arrival as new immigrants to the United States during the 1870s. 
Following this period, there was a hiatus in the discussion about women 
in the church until the 1950s, when Mennonite Brethren rescinded an 
almost 60-year practice of ordaining women for missionary service. 
During the 1960s, women’s columns in Mennonite Brethren 
periodicals provided avenues for women to challenge Mennonite 
Brethren to reflect further about changing attitudes towards women in 
society. The emergence of differing perspectives regarding the role of 
women in the church during the 1970s began to threaten the traditional 
Mennonite Brethren consensus. 


Early Discussions regarding Women in the Church (1878-1879) 


While the first North American Mennonite Brethren conventions fall 
outside the framework of this study (1954-2010), these early conversations 
specifically address questions regarding women in the church and also 
provide a glimpse into how pioneer Mennonite Brethren understood the 
practice of reading Scripture and discerning corresponding behaviors 
appropriate for the times. 


Initial Conference Deliberations 


Despite a lack of strong leadership and the presence of religious ferment 
and inner tensions, Mennonite Brethren began to establish themselves in 
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small congregations, scattered across the midwest United States very soon 
after they arrived from South Russia in 1874.' While Mennonite Brethren 
first gathered as a conference in 1872 in Russia, the initial attempt to 
bring Mennonite Brethren together in the United States took place in 
September 1878, when 11 men from Kansas and Nebraska gathered in 
order to address pressing questions facing their congregations.” A second 
meeting, held a year later in October 1879, is recognized as the beginning 
of the General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
America, because “officially ordained Mennonite Brethren ministers” 
were finally present, having just arrived from Russia that year.° 

At both of these meetings, questions regarding the place of women 
in the church were raised alongside issues concerning the Lord’s Supper, 
excommunication, the method of baptism, appropriate Christian 
greetings (1.e., holy kiss), and participation in military service. In each case, 
Mennonite Brethren leaders appealed to Scripture as the basis for their 
practice; however, they were not always agreed on how to understand the 
meaning of the biblical text or its implications for their lives. 

Participants at the first informal gathering in 1878 agreed, after 
some discussion, that women would not be allowed to attend church 
gatherings or participate in home prayers with their heads uncovered, 
which followed the practice taught by Eduard Wuest in Russia during 
the 1850s.* No rationale was given for why this question was raised, but 
presumably, the practice of head coverings was being abandoned in some 
American congregations. Briefly stated, the issues were these: whether the 
biblical injunction for head coverings (1 Corinthians 11:5) was applicable 
only to married women, and whether decisions about practices in the 
home should not be better left to individual discretion.* The presence of 
differing opinions implies that these early leaders did not agree regarding 
how to apply the biblical text in relation to their particular concerns. 
Mennonite Brethren in Russia were also debating the issue of women’s 
head covering at that time. According to Jacob Bekker, since “leading 
brethren differed in their views on the matter ... no definite decision could 


226 


be arrived at, even though the majority favored the head covering. 


1. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 132. 
2. Ibid., 76, 139; and Richard G. Kyle, From Sect to Denomination: Church Types and Their Implications 
for Mennonite Brethren History (Hillsboro: Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 1985), 81. 

3. Hiebert, “The Development of Mennonite Brethren Churches,” 126. 

4. Minutes of the Mennonite Brethren General Conference, trans. Evangeline Kroeker, 
September 28—October 1, 1878, 4, CMBS, Winnipeg. See Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, 152. 

5. Minutes of the Mennonite Brethren General Conference, 1878, 4. 

6. Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 152. 
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A year later, in October 1879, 24 male delegates met again to address 
issues facing Mennonite Brethren congregations in the United States. 
In response to questions regarding how they could arrive at a mutual 
agreement when they held different opinions, Johann Regier suggested 
having patience in light of differences and doing “as the anointing 
leads.”’ These delegates again sought to clarify questions about the 
appropriateness of women attending church meetings and now agreed 
that “sisters could take part in services as God’s Spirit leads,” although 
which services that included was not clarified.* However, women were 
restricted from holding teaching positions in the church and were 
required “to keep silent in Brother deliberations.”? This latter decision 
raised a subsequent question regarding whether women could also be 
allowed to vote for a teacher or an elder during leadership elections. The 
delegates concluded that each local congregation was free to decide their 
own practice in the matter.” 


Reflections 


These two conference gatherings demonstrate how early Mennonite 
Brethren in North America engaged in an intentional process of 
corporate discernment to contextualize their convictions within a 
new cultural setting. They clearly recognized that certain questions 
required a response from the larger community of churches. 
Nevertheless, their conversation regarding women in the church reveals 
several tensions characterizing their attempts to discern together. 

First, Mennonite Brethren leaders recognized the tension between 
congregational interdependence and autonomy.'' While individual 
congregations brought their questions to the larger gathering of 
churches for consideration, there were times when decisions were 
referred back to the discretion of local churches. Mennonite Brethren 
valued a shared understanding and consensus on one the hand but 
were also willing to allow for differing practices on the other. 

Second, tension emerged because early Mennonite Brethren insisted 
that questions regarding women in the church must be answered from 
the Bible: “What does the Word say?”!” Yet, despite appealing to biblical 


7. Minutes of the Mennonite Brethren General Conference, October 18-21, 1879, 6-8, 7. 

8. Ibid., 8. For a different practice in Russia, see Bekker, Origin of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 
95. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Kyle, From Sect to Denomination, 71. 

12. Abram J. Klassen, “The Bible in the Mennonite Brethren Church,” Direction 2, no. 2 (April 
1973): 45. 
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verses in support of their assertions and conclusions, Mennonite 
Brethren also recognized that God’s Spirit guided their practice, which 
required sensitivity to differences of opinion and varied contexts. 
In other words, their strict commitment to the biblical text (ie., 
biblicism) was tempered by their allowance for individual interpretive 
discretion and openness to the Spirit’s continued guidance. 

Third, these early deliberations regarding women in the church reveal 
a dissonance in the way Mennonite Brethren understood the relationship 
between authoritative leadership and community participation. When 
Mennonite Brethren seceded from the larger Mennonite church in 1860 
in Russia, they emphasized the Anabaptist recognition of the priesthood 
of all believers, in part because none of the initial leaders was ordained or 
held any religious office.'* It wasn’t until 1865, following the June Reform, 
that Mennonite Brethren defined their understanding of leadership and 
church polity by establishing a “multiple lay ministry” model. 


The church chooses the minister, a brother from her midst who is 
considered capable and has the confidence of the church, to watch 
over them, thus it is the duty of the minister to serve the church 
and carry out whatever decision the church may make. In return, the 
church is obligated to obey her minister as the shepherd of her soul as 
long as he remains true to the pure teaching of Christ.'* 


A group of ministers, consisting of all ordained leaders in a local 
church, soon emerged to provide authoritative leadership informed 
by a staunch biblicism. But as B. J. Braun noted, “There seems to be 
no evidence that they were aware of the existence of well-defined 
church polities. Their governing principles were taken from the Bible 
and applied rather literally in all simplicity.”’!° The authority of this 
small group of leaders was moderated by an emphasis on the “active 
patticipation of all members of the congregation” and “strong 


congregational involvement in deliberations and decision-making.”'® 


3. See Kyle, From Sect to Denomination, 7; and Abe J. Dueck, “Church Leadership: A Historical 
Perspective,” Direction 19, no. 2 (Fall 1990): 23. 

4, Friesen, The Mennonite Brotherhood in Russia (1789-1910), 437. See also John A. Toews, A 
History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 303-305. 

5. B. J. Braun, “The Scriptural Teaching on Organization and Government of the Local 
Church” (paper presented at “Doctrinal Issues,’ General Conference Board of Reference and 
Counsel study conference, Denver, July 12-16, 1958), 6, Papers and Essays, box 5, fid. 1, no. 3, 
CMBS, Winnipeg. 

6. J. B. Toews, “The Church Growth Theory and Mennonite Brethren Polity,’ Direction 
20, no. 2 (Fall 1991): 106. Compare with J. B. Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, 62; and Kyle, “North 
American Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century,” 204. 
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Following this pattern, these early Mennonite Brethren leaders in 
America both attempted to limit women’s involvement in the church and 
also affirm women’s contributions in local congregational life. 

What is fascinating is that the tensions revealed in these early 
discussions—between congregational interdependence and autonomy, 
between commitment to follow the biblical text and openness to 
differences in interpretation, and between authoritative leadership and 
community participation—would continue to reflect recurring themes 
shaping Mennonite Brethren hermeneutical conversations. 


Rescinding Women’s Ordination (1954-1958) 


It took another 75 years, following those initial deliberations, before 
Mennonite Brethren in North America would once again address the 
question of women’s involvement in church leadership. Questions 
regarding women’s ordination emerged almost imperceptibly in 1954 and, 
although they generated virtually no public discussion among Mennonite 
Brethren, the response three years later resulted in the revoking of a 60- 
year practice of ordaining women missionaries. 


The Mennonite Brethren Practice of Ordaining Women 


The first woman ordained by Mennonite Brethren in North America 
was Susanna Hiebert, who, along with her husband Nikolas, in 1899 
joined missionaries from Russia who were already working in India.'’ 
The Mennonite Brethren General Conference acknowledged the 
practice of ordaining missionaries by 1908 and in 1919 clarified that 
ordination was the responsibility of a missionary’s home church." 

Prior to 1920, 11 women were ordained for mission work in India, 
China, Congo, and Oklahoma, with an additional two women ordained 
for home missions in Minnesota.'? Women were also being ordained 
by Mennonite Brethren churches in Russia during this time.” In North 


17. A. E. Janzen, ed., Missionary Album of Missionaries Serving under the Board of Foreign Missions, 
the Mennonite Brethren Conference (Hillsboro: Board of Foreign Missions, 1951), 14. Compare with N. N. 
Hiebert, “A Brief Survey of my Life” (c.a. 1945), 1, vol. 965, fld. 1, CMBS, Winnipeg; Peter Penner, 
Russians, North Americans, and Telugus: The Mennonite Brethren Mission in India, 1885-1975 (Winnipeg: 
Kindred Productions, 1997), 10, 15-16; and Doug Heidebrecht, “Mennonite Brethren Ordination 
of Women, 1899-1958,” Mennonite Historian 34, no.4 (December 2008): 1-2, 8-9. 

18. A. E. Janzen and Herbert Giesbrecht, eds., We Recommend ... Recommendations and Resolutions 
of the General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Churches (Fresno: Board of Christian Literature, 1978), 
105-106, 109. 

19. Ibid., 150. Compare with Mrs. H. T. [Anna] Esau, First Sixty Years of M.B. Missions 
(Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1954), 255. 

20. Peter Klassen, “Ordination und Aussendungsfeier in Ruckenau,” Zionsbote, November 26, 
1913, 6. 
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America, Mennonite Brethren 
mission activity expanded 
considerably following World Wat 
II, and by 1958 a total of 131 
women had been ordained, with 45 
ordinations taking place during the 
1940s and 57 during the 1950s.”! 
The practice of ordination 
was widespread among Mennonite 
Brethren churches in both Canada 
and the United States. Forty-nine 
women were ordained in Canada 
representing 28 congregations, 
while the 82 women ordained 
in the United States were from 
32 different churches.” At least 
13. women were ordained to 
“home” missions (ten percent 


: wy c a , 2 279 
Susanna Hiebert in India at left holding 
of the total number of women infant, ca. 1900 (Mennonite Archival Image 


otdained), which involved Database {MAID} CMBS NP010-01-25) 
outreach and church planting in Arkansas, California, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Saskatchewan.” Forty-one percent of the 
women ordained were unmarried (23 in Canada and 30 in the 
United States), while references to the ordination of a married 
couple almost always referred to both the husband and the wife.” 
Nevertheless, a sharp contrast was evident between the inclusive 
otdination of both women and men for missionary service and the 
concurrent practice of ordaining only men for pastoral and church 
ministry within North America. At times, the language of “ordination” 
was not always used consistently in relation to women, and there were 


21. See Heidebrecht, “Mennonite Brethren Ordination of Women,” 2. Compare with Janzen, 
ed., Missionary Album (1951); Missionary Album (1952); Missionary Album (1954); and Missionary Album, 
revised (1956). 

22. Heidebrecht, “Mennonite Brethren Ordination of Women,” 2. For slightly lower statistics, 
see Redekop, “The Understanding of Women’s Place,” 260; and Gloria Neufeld Redekop, The Work 
of Their Hands: Mennonite Women’s Societies in Canada (Waterloo: Wilfred Laurier University Press, 
1996), 58. 

23. Heidebrecht, “Mennonite Brethren Ordination of Women,” 2. 

24. Ibid. Interestingly, Janzen, ed., Missionary Album (1951), 62, notes that when Martha 
Hiebert married A. A. Janzen after the death of his first wife, she was ordained alone in 1946, 
since her husband had previously been ordained in 1917. A woman’s ordination continued to be 
recognized after the death of her husband, as is illustrated in the situation of Tina Dick. See Janzen, 
ed., Missionary Album (1951), 52. 
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instances during the 1950s when women were commissioned rather 
than ordained for missionary service.” Nevertheless, through the act 
of ordination, women experienced a rare public acknowledgement and 
blessing for ministry. For example, as Paulina Foote anticipated her 
ordination for missionary service to China in 1922, she struggled with 
the association of ordination and preaching. Foote recalled later, “What 
a surprise to me when Elder Foth in his sermon at the ordination proved 
with Scripture passages that women should preach.... My problem about 


ordination was solved.” 


Ordination and Shifting Church Polity 


This long-standing practice of ordaining women for both homeand foreign 
missionary service was rescinded in 1957 by the General Conference as 
part of a resolution addressing the overall practice of ordination among 
Mennonite Brethren. Questions regarding ordination had emerged 
a few years earlier, because of shifts in Mennonite Brethren church 
polity, when congregations began to replace the “multiple lay ministry” 
model with a “single pastor” approach to church leadership. 

The transition from the use of German to English in worship 
services during the 1930s in the United States also contributed directly to 
a growing number of churches hiring full-time, salaried, and theologically 
trained pastors.”’ Canadian Mennonite Brethren would not adopt the 
one pastor system until the 1950s and 1960s, due to the large influx of 
Mennonite immigrants from Russia during the 1920s, which set back 
the acculturation process by reinforcing ethnic segregation and cultural 
isolation. Accompanying this language shift in the United States was the 
uncritical adoption of a representative council model of governance, 
which replaced the “multiple lay ministry” leadership structure comprised 
of all lay ministers or elders within a congregation. John A. Toews 
observed, 


From available church and conference records it appears that the 
question of the “one pastor system” was never discussed in principle 
within the context of New Testament teaching nor in the light of the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite heritage. The arguments for and against the 
new system are virtually all of a pragmatic nature.” 


25. See “Miss Elsie Fischer to Be Commissioned,” Christian Leader, August 1, 1952, 2; H. B. 
Warkentin, “Dedication and Ordination,” Christian Leader, April 1, 1954, 8; and Leslie H. Stobbe, 
“Ordination and Farewell,” Christian Leader, September 1, 1954, 6-7. 

26. Paulina Foote, God's Hand Over My Nineteen Years in China (Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren 
Publishing House, 1962), 26. 

27. John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 300. 

28. Ibid. 
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This transition reflected an unarticulated shift of convictions that 
expressed itself in a change of practice.” Delbert Wiens concluded 
that Mennonite Brethren began with “the idea of a shared ministry 
and the priesthood of all believers,” but their new model forced leaders 
to function “as bosses.””*” 

As more and more churches began adopting the professional 
pastor model, conference leaders became increasingly alarmed. At the 
1948 General Conference convention, the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel (CRC) raised cautions about “the various spiritually disintegrating 
influences” that were beginning to infiltrate the conference.*' The 
Committee went so far as to encourage churches not to call “teachers of 
the Word” from outside the Mennonite Brethren conference because of 
the possibility of promoting teachings not endorsed by the Mennonite 
Brethren.” Furthermore, the Committee asked churches to regulate the 
appointment and ordination of ministers more carefully by ensuring that 
leaders first prove “themselves for a period of several years as true and 
faithful to the doctrine and practice of the Mennonite Brethren Church.” 

Three years later, at the 1951 General Conference convention, 
the Committee continued to express concern that church leaders 
were no longer being “chosen from within the church, trained and 
matured under the influence and leadership of the Elders of the 
church ... [and] thoroughly indoctrinated with all Scriptural principles 
of belief and practice.”’* The Committee claimed the displacement 
of a gradual training process within the church by theological 
instruction at educational institutions not only weakened church 
leadership but threatened doctrinal unity. Ironically, at this time, 
Mennonite Brethren leaders were actively exploring the possibility of 
establishing their own educational institution for training pastors. 

The Committee also contended that American individualism 
effectively undermined the interdependence of churches and the 


29. See Kyle, “North American Mennonite Brethren at Mid-Century,” 203. 

30. Delbert Wiens, “Incarnation and Ideal: The Story of a Truth Becoming Heresy,” in Paul 
Toews, ed., Pilgrims and Strangers, 40. 

31. Yearbook: General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 44th Convention 
(Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1948), 106. 
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33. Ibid., 106-107. See page 76 where these concerns also motivated convention delegates to 
elect a commission to study the possibility of establishing a Mennonite Brethren seminary to train 
their own church leaders. 

34. Yearbook: General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church of North America, 45th Convention 
(Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1951), 125. Compare with J. B. Toews, Pilgrimage 
of Faith, 219-224. 

35. Ibid., 126-127. 
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principle of “an interrelated brotherhood” where individuals were 
“subordinate to the larger body.”** While they acknowledged that “each 
local church is independent in the administration of its internal affairs,” 
they appealed to churches to “recognize resolutions and decisions of the 
Conference as morally binding,”’*” 

To address their concerns and reaffirm the historic principle of 
“collective leadership,” the Committee proposed creatinga Board of Elders 
of the General Conference that would serve as an authoritative guide “in 
all matters pertaining to Scriptural doctrines and church polity.”** Part of 
this new board’s mandate would be to host study conferences designed to 
educate church leaders in “the principles of faith and doctrine.” 

The Committee also put forward guidelines for the appointment 
of church leaders, which promoted the return to a gradual process 
of discerning pastoral calls within the context of the local church.” 
Ordination was to be understood as an act of confirmation carried out 
only after candidates had proven themselves faithful in the church.*! 
Leaders who had “come from other circles or schools” would not be 
considered for ordination unless they had served faithfully for several 
years and passed an examination demonstrating their “loyalty to the 
M.B. Church in faith, doctrine, and church policy.””” Delegates at the 
1951 convention were cautious about moving forward too quickly and 
so teferred the Committee’s recommendations back to the churches for 
further study. 


Rescinding Women’s Ordination 


The attempt to regulate the ordination of church leaders raised further 
questions within local churches and district conferences regarding the 
application of the proposed guidelines. During a special session of the 
Pacific District Conference, held on September 30, 1954, R. M. Baerg 
highlighted the diversity among churches regarding both the practice 
and interpretation of ordination. To provide a “greater uniformity of 
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practice,” Baerg brought forward the following recommendations from 
the Pacific District CRC, with the intent of submitting them to the 
General Conference for consideration: 


1) Thata distinction be made between ordination and commissioning or 

licensing with reference to its practice and denominational significance; 

2) That ordination be regarded as pertaining to the candidate’s 

ministry in our conference; 

3) That women missionaries be commissioned and not ordained; 

4) That the forgoing principles be incorporated in a policy manual of 

the Mennonite Brethren Conference.* 

The reference to women being commissioned rather than ordained 
emerged without explanation or rationale. Clearly, this reflected 
an unarticulated perception that the current practice of ordaining 
women was somehow incongruous with the development of a two- 
tier system of recognition. 

At the 1954 General Conference convention a month later, the 
Pacific District submitted a revised list of the recommendations that they 
had approved a month earlier, which now proposed “that the Conference 
consider whether it wouldn’t be better that women missionaries be 
commissioned and not ordained.”* This modified question regarding 
the proposal to commission rather than ordain women appealed to 
what would “be better,’ without defining clearly what that might 
entail. Perhaps a related question by the Southern District regarding 
the authority of a licensed minister reveals the perceived dissonance 
between authority in the church and the ordination of women.* 

The General Conference CRC recognized the Pacific District’s 
question required “a close study of Biblical principles and practice related 
to the points concerned.”””’ In response, they proposed the following: 


To give opportunity for a more thorough study and formulation of a 
Scriptural basis your committee proposes to the Conference that this 
question be referred to the Committee of Reference and Counsel, to 
be elected during these sessions to prepare a statement covering this 
question documented with Scriptural references and submit it to the 
district conferences for evaluation and reaction.” 


The intent to engage in a process of community discernment is evident. 
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The General Conference CRC met again on February 9-10, 1955, 
and asked B. J. Braun “to write out the principles as established by the 
Pacific District Conference regarding these questions.”** The following 
day, Braun presented a statement that distinguished ordination from 
licensing by defining licensing as being “only for a specific Christian 
work project and for a specified period of time.” Braun observed that 
the licensing of ministers was a new phenomenon among Mennonite 
Brethren churches, arising directly from missional efforts to establish 
new churches referred to as “extension work.’ In contrast, ordination 
“should be extended exclusively to Christian workers who are acceptable 
for the ministry of the Word within the framework of the M.B. Church, 
and such who are definitely and honestly desirous to labor within said 
framework.””! Licensing provided a level of authorization for individuals 
who did not have the “qualifications prerequisite to ordination,” and 
enabled them “to preach the Gospel, baptize believers, admit members, 
administer the Lord’s Supper and Feet Washing, marry couples and 
officiate funerals.’”’>* Braun concluded, 


In view of the fact that we as an M.B. Church, on the basis of clearly 
conceived scriptural convictions, do not admit sisters to the public 
gospel preaching ministry on par with brethren, we as a Conference 
designate the act of setting aside sisters to missionary work “a 


commissioning” rather than “an ordination.” 


The Committee minutes reflect no discussion regarding Braun’s 
proposal to rescind the practice of ordaining women, no explanation of 
the “clearly conceived scriptural convictions,” and no documentation of 
scriptural references in support of the recommendation. Even though the 
act of licensing authorized men to “preach the gospel,” the rationale for 
commissioning rather than ordaining women was based explicitly on the 
current practice within Mennonite Brethren churches prohibiting women 
from the “public gospel preaching ministry.” Since Braun also served on 
the Pacific District CRC, it appears that the Pacific District essentially 
provided an answer to its own questions about ordination.” 
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The General Conference CRC | 
presented Braun’s exact statement 
regarding licensing and ordination to the 
1957 General Conference convention 
three years later. There is no indication 
that this recommendation was ever 
submitted to the district conferences 
for evaluation or feedback as had been 
initially promised. Convention delegates 
approved rescinding the ordination of 
women in favor of a commissioning 
as part of the larger recommendation | 
distinguishing ordination from licensing.” Dasiy' Mapiens, 1938 
Women had no opportunity to speak to (MAID CMBS NP098-02-47) 
the issue since only men were official voting convention delegates. 

Despite this new resolution, the practice of ordaining women for 
mission work did not end 
immediately. Almost a year 
later, on June 15, 1958, the 
last Mennonite Brethren 


otdinations of women for 
mission service took place. | 
Daisy Martens was ordained | 
in Herbert, Saskatchewan, 
by J. H. Epp, principal of 
Bethany Bible Institute and 
a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions.’ Across 
the country on the same day, Nancy and Harold Fehderau, 1958 
Nancy Fehderau, along with (MAID CMBS NP098-02-48) 

her husband Harold, was ordained in the Kitchener Mennonite Brethren 
Church by J. B. Toews, Executive Secretary of the Board of Foreign 


Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, California, which was created to provide training 
for church leaders and missionaries. See “Braun Accepts Institute-Seminary Presidency,” Christian 
Leader, May 15, 1955, 10-11. 
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Missions.** It appears that members of the Mennonite Brethren mission 
board were still comfortable with the practice of ordaining women. 


Reflections 


The decision to rescind the almost 60-year practice of ordaining women 
missionaries in 1957 was made in the absence of a robust discernment 
process, despite stated intentions to engage in such a process. Although 
the Pacific District Conference appropriately referred the question of 
women’s ordination to the General Conference for resolution, there is no 
evidence of any further consultation or dialogue. Given the explicit 
biblicism of the Mennonite Brethren, the lack of engagement with the 
biblical text is surprising. The absence of an adequate discernment 
process signaled that the authority underlying the decision rested not on 
a tigorous process of biblical interpretation, but on the shared yet 
unarticulated assumptions of the Mennonite Brethren community, which 
were reflected in its current practice.” 

Several factors likely contributed to the lack of a discernment 
process. First, the question of women’s ordination emerged as a subset 
of a much larger issue by which conference leadership was attempting to 
regulate the authorization of church leaders in the midst of shifting 
polity paradigms. The development of a two-tiered approach to 
authorizing church leaders brought into question the practice of 
ordaining women for mission work. Since women were not eligible for 
leadership positions within North American churches, it may have 
seemed more consistent to use commissioning rather than ordination as 
a means of authorization in foreign settings. The perceived irrelevance 
of this issue for church life in North America likely provided little 
impetus for leaders to process the question of women’s ordination any 
further. 

Second, the “clearly conceived scriptural convictions” underlying 
the General Conference decision represented the biblical justification for 
rescinding the practice of ordaining women. Yet what was “clearly 
conceived” by the Mennonite Brethren leaders at this time were their 
unexamined and unarticulated assumptions about the place of women 
within the church. What was assumed and therefore perceived to be 
“unquestionable” did not require further reflection through a discernment 
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process. David Ewert was critical of Mennonite Brethren during the 
1950s for having the tendency to exhibit an unhealthy subjectivism by 
assuming that one’s “private” reading was normative—a naiveté that 
appealed to simple proof-texts and a slavish literalism. 

Why were these assumptions perceived to be a defensible argument 
for rescinding women’s ordination? I suggest that the theological 
justification underlying the appeal to “clearly conceived scriptural 
convictions” emerged out of the same acculturation process that 
precipitated the transition in Mennonite Brethren church polity and the 
resulting discussion about ordination. 

Mennonite Brethren were surprisingly susceptible to the pressure of 
American acculturation because they lived by an intuitive theology, which, 
while emerging “from an experiential emphasis rooted in a strong 
biblicism,” did not articulate a clear doctrinal framework.®! Mennonite 
Brethren made little effort to develop a theology that was unique to their 
own spiritual legacy.” Their “implicit faith’ was sufficient as long as it 
existed “in the context of a homogeneous culture with a prescribed 
lifestyle” that maintained a shared understanding of faith and practice.” 
But as their social and cultural boundaries began to expand and dissipate, 
Mennonite Brethren tended to look outside their community for answers 
to the new questions they faced because their “non-creedal orientation ... 
gave them the liberty to fellowship with people from other evangelical 
bodies whom they considered to be ‘true believers.” The concerns 
expressed by conference leaders regarding the threat of foreign ideas 
infiltrating Mennonite Brethren congregations passed, as J. B. Toews 
noted, “as a mere echo in the whirlwind of change.” 

As the boundaries of distinctive language and ethnic seclusion 
dissolved during the 1930s and 1940s in the United States, Mennonite 
Brethren began to embrace fundamentalism “without any provision for 
examining the emphases and assertions” of this movement. 
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Fundamentalism appealed to these relatively new immigrants because it 
reinforced their perception that the broader culture was suspect and 
emphasized shared beliefs such as the authority of Scripture, separation 
from the world, and a legalistic ethic. Interestingly, Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren did not experience the impact of fundamentalism in the same 
way because the large number of recent arrivals from Russia came with a 
much stronger sense of Mennonite identity and their immigrant 
isolationist mentality initially impeded the impact of outside 
influences.® 

However, the growing expectation among Mennonite Brethren for 
theologically trained leaders, who were educated primarily in conservative 
schools, provided a direct channel for introducing fundamentalist 
thinking into local churches. Even the Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary, established in 1955 in Fresno, California, was initially dominated 
by strong fundamentalist influences.” Pastors and teachers replicated a 
rigid concept of inerrancy and a literalistic hermeneutic, which assumed 
that the restrictive passages regarding women represented “transcultural 
principles for all times and places” and any challenges to the “order of 
creation” constituted a denial of biblical authority.” 

D. Edmond Hiebert, professor of New Testament at Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary, articulated the biblical teaching that would 
have supported the rescinding of women’s ordination. In his 1957 
commentary on 1 Timothy, Hiebert reasoned that a woman could not 
“assume the office of a public teacher in the congregation” for this 
official position of “superiority and authority” was “inconsistent with 
her divinely assigned position of subordination to the man.” When 
ordination became the means of recognizing a position of authority 
within a new leadership paradigm, coupled with the option of a secondary 
category of recognition, women’s ordination was no longer perceived as 
justifiable. 

Third, the growing professionalism of leaders and a diminishing 
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Mennonite Brethren identity as an 
interdependent “brotherhood’”’” 
also contributed to the lack of a 
clear discernment process. The 
transition of Mennonite Brethren 
from an agrarian culture defined 
by clear group boundaries to an 
urban industrial setting thrust 
them into modernity with its 
strong individualism, hierarchical 
conception of leadership, and 
emphasis on pragmatic solutions.” 
As the sense of a collective identity 
diminished, authority within the 
church shifted from a recognized 
group of leaders in a_ local 
community to the specialized D. Edmond Hiebert, ca. 1970 

position of a single pastor, one (MAID CMBS NP149-1-3667) 

whose authority was supported by educational credentials. John A. Toews 
described conference leaders’ fears that “the spirit of individualism and 
the emphasis on local autonomy” was threatening “the scriptural 
relationship of interdependence and unity in the brotherhood.” 

These leaders were very cognizant of a growing confusion about the 
character of the church and the need for a “re-orientation of what the 
nature of the New Testament Church actually is.”’’ It was at this time 
that General Conference leadership initiated a series of study 
conferences—originally proposed as part of the failed 1951 
recommendation to establish an overarching Board of Elders—in an 
attempt to engage the wider Mennonite Brethren community in the 
biblical study of core beliefs and critical issues facing the church.” The 
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first three study conferences all addressed questions about the life and 
practice of the church. 

At the 1956 study conference, Jacob H. Quiring identified the nature 
of the church both as “an exclusive fellowship of believers” that 
maintained the purity of the church and as a brotherhood reflecting a 
“fellowship of equals” where leadership did not create any distinction in 
class or rank.” At the 1958 study conference, Waldo Hiebert defined the 
nature of the church in five ways: a gathering of baptized believers, a 
united body, a brotherhood, a disciplined fellowship, and a witnessing 
fellowship.” Hiebert warned that the embrace of the pastoral system by 
Mennonite Brethren congregations highlighted a “great lack of 
understanding as to what the brotherhood actually is and what its 
collective responsibilities are.”*’ He cautioned about the danger of 
congregations leaning too heavily upon pastors, rather than “sensing the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit in the congregation and listening to the 
decision of the brotherhood as a body.”*! The threatened practice of 
community discernment was portrayed as integral to the meaning of 
“brotherhood.” 

The traditional practice of ordaining a group of leaders from within 
the local church reflected a relational process of corporate discernment 
based on their involvement within the community and the affirmation of 
a diversity of gifts. The ordination of women for foreign missions within 
this context also acknowledged their contribution as members called by 
God to serve on behalf of the church. Ironically, as Mennonite Brethren 
leaders called for a more intentional process of discernment within local 
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churches regarding the calling of pastors, they failed to engage the larger 
conference in a healthy process of discerning the formation of those 
very ordination practices. 


Women’s Voices among the Mennonite Brethren (1958-1973) 


Beginning in the late 1950s, Mennonite Brethren English language 
petiodicals began to provide avenues for women to express themselves 
through regularly published columns. These columns presented a rare 
public forum for reflection and discussion, something which enabled 
women’s voices, while silent on convention floors, to be heard within the 
larger Mennonite Brethren constituency. They offer an insightful glimpse 
into how Mennonite Brethren women engaged in conversation regarding 
the changing status of women within North American society during the 
1960s and 1970s. 


Women’s Columns in the Christian Leader (CL) 


“Pots, Pans and Patter for Christian Homemakers” (1958-1961). 
The Christian Leader, managed by the United States Mennonite Brethren 
Conference since 1937, published “Pots, Pans and Patter for Christian 
Homemakers” from December 16, 1958, until December 26, 1961, 
under the leadership of Luella Russell.” Orlando Harms, editor of the 
Christian Leader, introduced the column as an opportunity to provide 
“a miscellanea of whatever is of interest to Christian homemakers,” 
particularly those within the Mennonite Brethren constituency.* The 
column offered women a collection of inspirational poems, meditations, 
and short stories gathered from a variety of sources. It also provided 
a Space to promote and report on women’s organizations and rallies. 
Contributors to “Pots, Pans and Patter” did not attempt to address 
questions regarding women’s involvement in the church. 


“Women and the Church” (1962-1967). On January 9, 1962, the 
Christian Leader replaced “Pots, Pans and Patter” with the column, 
“Women and the Church,” written by Canadian Katie Funk Wiebe.™ In 
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her introduction to the column, 
Wiebe initiated a decided shift in 
both audience and purpose from 
the previous “Pots, Pans and 
Patter.”*> She sought to broaden 
the column’s audience by speaking 
to the relevant needs, not only 
of homemakers, but also of the 
elderly, single women, and college 
students. Wiebe, cognizant of 
the changes already taking place 
regarding the status of women 
within North American society, 
sought to engage questions about 
the relevancy of the church and 


women’s organizations for the 
Katie Funk Wiebe, 1969 “very practical and pressing 
(MAID CMBS NP145-07-01) problems” women faced.*” 

Wiebe approached the issue of women’s involvement in the church 

in four specific ways.” First, she challenged women to take responsibility 
for their own faith and spiritual growth. Wiebe encouraged women to 
nurture their relationship with God through personal “study, meditation 
and prayer,” and she encouraged women to read a wide range of literature.* 
She contended that women needed to take an interest in theology and 
the “overall message of the Scriptures,” since any misconceptions or 
inadequate understanding would be passed on to children in the home as 
well as in the church.” Since Wiebe assumed that women “to a large extent 
determine the values a family holds,’ she encouraged them to emulate 
the lives of both biblical and historical women.”' The greatest challenge, 
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observed Wiebe, was “to see these women as disciples of God and through 
a study of their lives to see God’s purpose” for women’s own lives.” 

Second, Wiebe encouraged the revitalization of women’s 
otganizations within the Mennonite Brethren church.” Initially, she 
attempted to enhance women’s groups by asking questions about 
their purpose and suggesting resources for greater effectiveness.” 
Then Wiebe began to question the traditional purpose and goals 
of women’s organizations and wondered whether there were new 
opportunities to be explored.”? She recognized that women’s sewing 
citcles were often inaccessible for working women and unappealing 
for younger women.” During the last few months of “Women and 
the Church,” there was a concerted effort to heighten awareness of 
the goals and activities of the Women’s Missionary Service.” 

Third, Wiebe reflected about her own observations at Mennonite 
conferences. Wiebe reported on women’s sessions at the 1962 Mennonite 
World Conference held in Kitchener, Ontario, and observed that women 
were “a vast reservoir of untapped potential.””® While Wiebe conceded 
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that women should not preach nor strive for positions of leadership, she 
recognized that if the church would not provide greater opportunities 
for service, then women would “become less and less involved in the 
church.” She also informed women of the special women’s sessions 
held at Mennonite Brethren conventions (General, national, and 
district levels) and encouraged them to attend in order to learn, to be 
inspired, and to fellowship with other women.’ Nevertheless, Wiebe 
hinted at her own growing disappointment over the lack of integration 
of the women’s sessions with the overall concerns of the church.'”! 

Fourth, Wiebe raised awareness regarding the implications of the 
changing status of women in North American society for Mennonite 
Brethren. Initially, Wiebe affirmed a more traditional view: “God’s 
appointed place for women has always been as a helpmate to man .... 
Her service within the church will always be most effective if it follows 
this God-given pattern.’ However, Wiebe grew increasingly disturbed 
with the inability of the church to integrate growing numbers of 
working women into traditional patterns of women’s ministry.'”’ 

In her review of Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique, Wiebe 
observed that women’s changing role was a problem, one that needed 
“the careful guidance of church leaders instead of a gentle patting into 
submissiveness back to the kitchen and the sewing circle.’!’* Wiebe 
expressed sadness that the church was unconcerned and even unaware 
of the problems facing women.'” She called on Mennonite Brethren 
leaders, pastors, and teachers “to close the gap between what women 
of the church are capable of doing and what there is available to do.’'”® 
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She observed that “between the average Mennonite Brethren woman’s 
understanding of the Word of God and her everyday life often lies a vast 
field of vagueness as to what God actually wants of her in the work of 
the kingdom of God.”?!” 


“Viewpoint” (1967-1991). On March 28, 1967, Wiebe changed 
the name of her column, “Women and the Church,” to “Viewpoint.’”! 
She provided three reasons for this “new” column. First, Wiebe 
sought to broaden the base of writers beyond herself by including a 
vatiety of women who could provide a “more balanced viewpoint 
of women’s church related service!” Second, Wiebe desited to 
move reflection regarding the changes in society affecting women 
into a broader discussion that informed men and welcomed their 
contributions.''’ Third, Wiebe’s own personal experience after the death 
of her husband created an awareness of the need for the Mennonite 
Brethren constituency to hear the voice of the lay person “who hasn’t 
all the background information but who is sometimes concerned, 
sometimes bewildered, sometimes ready to offer an insight." 

Wiebe’s first issue of the “Viewpoint” column, entitled “Courting 
Women for Church Work,” set the stage for her ongoing reflections 
on women’s involvement in the church and conference.'!? Wiebe 
wondered, “Why does the church usually wait for the dust to settle 
and for the lines to become well defined before it moves in to inform 
and guide regarding pertinent social issues?”!'’ She continued to 
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observe in the church “vast reservoirs of intelligent women who ... 
are sitting idle,’ women working at tasks below their potential, and 
many women who do not aspire high enough.''* She lamented, “If the 
Christian church had been alert at that time to what was happening 
in the lives of women, and had helped them see that enrichment 
comes through other means than outside work, the church might 
now have a strong corps of workers for many needy areas.”! 

Wiebe continued to question women’s lack of participation in 
Mennonite Brethren conventions. She reflected on her first experience 
attending the business sessions at the 1968 United States Conference 
convention and wondered again why “the women’s sessions had 
been scheduled at the same time as the conference sessions.’”''® 
She surmised that this would not happen if women attended as 
delegates instead of visitors, as had occurred for the first time at the 
1968 Canadian Conference convention.''’ Wiebe raised this issue 
again after the 1970 convention of the Southern District, when ten 
women attended as delegates.''® Following the 1972 Southern District 
convention, Wiebe once more highlighted the inconsistency experienced 
by 43 women delegates who attended the business sessions but 
now missed the women’s meetings in an adjacent location." 

Wiebe’s critical concern was that groups of people, such as 
women or young people, were essentially “shut out from the more 
important decision-making processes of the church or been given only 
token membership in them.”!”” Wiebe connected a vital interest in the 
church with “the excitement and inspiration of arriving at a consensus 
with other Christians.’’!”! 
rarely involved “many of the rank-and-file members of the church,” 
the decisions of those meetings reflected a limited perspective.'” In 


Since study conferences and conventions 


particular, Wiebe wondered “what our women, who represent more 
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than half of the church, would have said .... Too rarely does the 
feminine way of viewing life and church work get a hearing,”!”? She 
observed the “almost total absence of the contribution of women to 
the church in recorded church history, particularly Mennonite history.”!™ 

By 1970, Wiebe was calling for a Mennonite Brethren study 
conference on “the position of women in the church.”!* She continued 
to highlight the need for such a study conference with challenges like this: 
“When that time comes, I hope it won’t be just men studying women. 
Can't it be done together?’’!”° Wiebe highlighted various seminars 
or conferences for Mennonite Brethren readers that were exploring 
the significance of the women’s movement for the church.'”” 

In 1973, Wiebe participated in the ground-breaking conference, 
“Fvangelical Perspectives on Women’s Role and Status,” sponsored by the 
Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary in Denver. She reported on 
several key presentations that wrestled with how to relate biblical truth to 
cultural and social change; and she suggested that this kind of “dialogue and 
study should be continuedin Mennonite church circles.”!** Wiebe’s concern 
was that the church should not remain passive toward or disregard what was 
going on in society.'” Instead, she recognized that the deeply emotional 
response demonstrated by both men and women towards the women’s 
movement required an open discussion within the church.’ 

Prior to 1970, Wiebe identified generally with the changes in 
society that encouraged broader participation of women beyond their 
traditional roles. In many ways, she reflected the underlying political 
philosophy of the women’s rights movement, which represented a 
reformist orientation that left “the fundamental structure of existing 
institutions intact while seeking to improve their operation and to 
establish more equal access to those institutions for all citizens.”'*' 

After 1970, Wiebe regularly began to refer to the women’s movement 
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as Women’s Liberation or “Women’s Lib,” which reflected a subsequent 
grass-roots revolutionary orientation toward change that insisted sex/ 
gender was “the fundamental cause of women’s oppression.”'” Despite 
Wiebe’s refusal to be identified too closely with the feminist movement, 
she clearly resonated with its underlying plea to treat women “like persons 
and not like objects.”!*’ She also recognized that this liberation movement 
carried repercussions for both men and women: “men need to reassure 
women that they have more to offer than the stereotyped patterns 
many have been forced into; women [need] to reaffirm that men have a 
contribution to make other than through power and dominance.”!™* 

Wiebe’s appeal for transformed attitudes and practices in the 
church was grounded in her personal experience and pragmatic 
values, with only passing references to biblical texts addressing 
women.'* Yet Wiebe challenged the church not to read its prejudices 
onto the Bible and “then promote that as God’s truth.”!° She 
observed, “We tend to forget that sometimes what we consider to 
be the absolute truth of the Word of God is but a thin slice of our 
particular culture thickly frosted by a few Scripture verses.”!*” 

During the 1960s and early 1970s, Wiebe was virtually the only voice 
within the Christian Leader encouraging Mennonite Brethren to address 
the implications of the changing status of women for life in the church. 
Despite her regular focus on the role of women in the church in her 
column, readers of the Christian Leader did not engage in the dialogue she 
clearly hoped would occur. Often Wiebe felt that “writing about the issue 


was a monologue, not a discussion.”!* 


Women’s Columns in the Mennonite Brethren Herald (MBH) 


The Mennonite Brethren Herald, published by the Canadian Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches, featured three women’s columns between 
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1962 and 1973: “Homemakers,” the “Wayside Inn,’ and “Family in the 


Seventies.”’!*? 


“Homemakers” (1962-1965). “Homemakers,” making its debut 
in the first issue of the Mennonite Brethren Herald on January 19, 1962, 
represented a very different approach from “Women and the Church” 
that was being featured in the Christian Leader at the same time. First, over 
its four-year run, more than 25 writers contributed to “Homemakers,” 
in contrast to the almost singular authorship of “Women and the 
Church” by Katie Funk Wiebe.'*” During its inaugural year, Elfrieda 
Dick was the primary contributor, writing 17 of the 25 columns (68%). 
However, by 1963, the column had taken on a more variegated flavor as 
many different women (and even one man) shared their insights. Dick 
continued to write for “Homemakers,” with a total of 25 columns (29%) 
over the course of four years, while the second highest contributor was 
Lillian Giesbrecht, who wrote 16 columns or 18% of the total. 

Second, the publication 
schedule for “Homemakers” was 
much mote sporadic than the 
timetable for “Women and_ the 
Church.” At first, “Homemakers” 
was published in every other 
issue of the Mennonite Brethren 
Herald, however, overt time, issues 
were missed or the column was 
only published in consecutive 
issues for several weeks. During 
its last year of publication, 
“Homemakers” appeared only 
eight times, which represented a 
significant drop from the previous 


yeats. ; 
Third, the topics addressed Elfrieda Dick, ca. 1963 

in “Homemakers” reflected (MAID CMBS NP149-1-2141) 

a different agenda and focus than “Women and the Church.” During 

the first year (1962), column topics paralleled the Christian Leaders 

earlier column, “Pots, Pans, and Patter,’ by discussing children, the 

family, and women’s experiences in the home. In 1963, these themes 
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began to be supplemented with missionary reports and stories. There 
was virtually no awareness of the emerging women’s movement 
evident in the “Homemakers” column in contrast to Wiebe’s 
regular focus on its impact in “Women and the Church.’”"! 

It was only in March 1964, at the initiative of interim editor Peter 
K. Klassen, that contributors to “Homemakers” began reporting on the 
activities of their missionary societies and the content of their Women’s 
Missionary Fellowship meetings.’ Klassen noted, “Women’s groups have 
played an important part in the local church and in the larger constituency, 
and we take pleasure in giving this aspect of the work of the church more 
publicity.”'*? This new focus now highlighted several presentations by 
men who had been invited to speak at women’s gatherings on topics 
such as the purpose of women’s fellowship groups and the service 
of mothers.'** For example, I. W. Redekopp, pastor of the Elmwood 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba, “stressed that in 
their rightful place women can do much to further the work of the church, 
while out of place they can do little more than belittle.”'* This theme 
echoed an earlier message Redekopp had presented at another women’s 
gathering, which was the first article published in the Mennonite Brethren 
Herald to directly address women’s roles in the church.'*° Redekopp had 
stated, “It is a woman’s gift to serve through submission. The desire to 
be led is in her nature. If she grasps for leadership, she leaves her greatest 
gift and can therefore only become less than she might be.”'*’ 

Hilda Froese, in a three-part series in 1964, was the only woman to 
reflect on the ministry of women in the church in the “Homemakers” 
column.'** She described the service of women under five categories. 
Froese affirmed that motherhood was “the highest calling to which a 
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woman can attain” and as such entailed modeling a godly life, prayer, and 
hospitality.” Women could also serve as missionaries in foreign lands 
and in the medical ministry as physicians and nurses.'*’ As well, women 
could participate in the ministry of music as song writers and singers, and 
in the ministry of literature as writers of poetry or prose.'*! Ironically, 
none of Froese’s examples of women serving in these areas reflected any 
actual involvement in a local church setting, 


“Wayside Inn” (1966-1973). On January 7, 1966, the “Homemakers” 
column was replaced with the “Wayside Inn,” coordinated by Hedy 
Durksen from Winnipeg, Manitoba.” The metaphor of an “inn along 
the road of life”? where women can ; 
“meet others and talk with them, or 
sit quietly by and listen,’ provided 
Durksen with the vision of what she 
wanted to see happen through this 
column.'? Durksen included “the 
things we do in church or Sunday 
school” among the list of topics she 
suggested could be covered." 

The “Wayside Inn” revitalized 
the presence of the women’s column 
in the Mennonite Brethren Herald.’ 
While the practice of involving a 
vatiety of writers continued with 


ce 4 2? : ; 
the “Wayside Inn,” a new dimension Hedy Duthienvia 1966 
of engagement developed among (MAID CMBS NP149-1-2356) 
women teaders.’°° Durksen occasionally introduced columns with an 
editorial comment and women began sending her letters in response to 
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what they were reading,'*’ For example, several women responded to Anna 
L. Schroeder’s description of the virtuous woman based on Proverbs 
31, which she used as a model for encouraging women’s involvement 
outside the home.'* Durksen continued to encourage this dialogue by 
publishing summaries of some of the letters she received.'” 

Durksen also added a short feature, entitled “Table Talk,’ at the 
bottom of the “Wayside Inn” between November 25, 1966, and June 
9, 1967, in which she raised questions for reflection or recounted 
conversations among women.' The question of whether to offer a 
women’s only Sunday school class or a mixed class of men and women 
generated the most significant discussion. '*! “Table Talk” provideda unique 
insight into women’s varied attitudes regarding the issues they faced. For 
example, when the subject of developing a study on Mennonite Brethren 
distinctives was raised, one woman responded, “Oh let’s rather not .... It 
involves too much thinking. Let’s leave the ‘distinctives’ to the men.”! 

Discussion in the “Wayside Inn” regarding women’s involvement 
in the church often emerged in response to men first introducing the 
issue.’ Only after David Ewert’s 1966 article appeared did Durksen raise 
the question of women’s work in the church for further discussion.' 
Based on her observations, she did not perceive that women sought 
to be involved in preaching or leadership positions; however, she 
suggested it was “essential that the church recognize the need for 
women to think intelligently and objectively, and that it take the lead in 
teaching them, as well as in encouraging and guiding that thinking”’!® 
Following Durksen’s call for further discussion, Katie Funk Wiebe raised 
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the need for study guides for women’s groups and Lillian Giesbrecht 
reflected on the benefits of being involved in a women’s group.’ 

John H. Redekop’s reflections in his regular “Personal Opinion” 
column also drew a response when he wondered, in light of Christianity’s 
historic contribution to the emancipation of women, why so “many 
evangelical denominations, our own included often treat women 
members so shabbily.’””'® To illustrate, Redekop pointed to the segregation 
of women at conference business sessions, the restriction of women 
from participating as voting delegates at conventions, and the lack of 
affirmation of women’s groups within the church.'* He suggested that 
“it is high time we put into practice the notion that Christian equality 
extends to women as well” and begin to treat women as “full-fledged 
church members.”!® Wiebe responded to Redekop’s challenge: 


On one hand I was seething because he showed us up as a class of 
people who have never achieved full citizenship in the church. On the 
other hand, I had to commend him for his clear thinking and courage 
in speaking out about a subject many women have been discussing in 
low timid whispers among themselves.'”’ 


Katie Funk Wiebe stressed, “Many women are keenly interested 
in the work of the church and conference—but it is hard to maintain 
this interest without also having the opportunity to become involved.” 
Redekop added a rejoinder by clarifying that he did not intend to 
say that women were second-class citizens, only “that women were 
treated as if they were second-class citizens of the MB church.”!” 

Wiebe contributed significantly to the “Wayside Inn” in its first year, 
although most of her columns did not engage the issue of women in the 
church.'” Near the end of 1966, she addressed the theme of the upcoming 
Mennonite Brethren General Conference (“Commission in Conflict”), 
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which was later carried in the Christian Leader.'"* Wiebe observed that since 
“social changes have erased some of the clear lines which have defined 
women’s tole in the church,’ women would also need to study their 
commission “as it relates to their contribution through the church and the 
conference.’”’!” Soon after, Wiebe challenged the church to see the growing 
trend of adult women seeking further education as “a valuable asset to 
the church’s working force in terms of skill and confidence.”'” 
Between 1968 and 1972, reflection on the role of women in the church 
in the midst of a changing society was virtually absent in the “Wayside 
Inn.”!” References to the Women’s Liberation Movement were only made 
in passing. For example, after commending “God’s order for marriage” 
where the father was understood as the “head of the household and final 
authority,’ Elfrieda Dick proposed that people “would be little concerned 
with Women’s Liberation” and their rights if women expressed a servant 
attitude in their own homes.'”* Marie K. Wiens presented two reports on 
women’s experiences as missionaries based on her own correspondence 
and a survey she conducted.'” After relating that most married women 
helped out with their husbands’ work, Wiens concluded, “It should 
be comforting to Mennonite men that there is no women’s liberation 
movement afoot on our mission field.”'*’ However, Wiens also reported 
that single women missionaries recounted a strong sense of calling to 
serve in mission. The only exception to this lack of reflection was in 1972 
when Wiens reported on the effect of the Women’s Liberation Movement 
in the various countries where Mennonite Brethren missionaries 
served.'*! While women’s experiences varied greatly, Wiens gave the 
impression that women in many countties were gaining new liberties. 
Dialogue regarding women’s role in the church entered a new 
stage in the Mennonite Brethren Herald when Peter K. Klassen again 
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served as interim editor and devoted an entire issue (May 4, 1973) 
to the discussion.'*? Included in this issue was a reprinted Katie 
Punk Wiebe column, in which she challenged women not to neglect 
their gifts within the church.'* Marie K. Wiens also suggested that 
the “rights of ‘full citizenship”? must be conferred to women in 
otder to enable them to take a more active role in the church.'™* 

The response by Helen Reimer Bergmann in the “Wayside Inn,” 
however, questioned whether this subject had “been awakened by 
the Women’s Liberation Movement.” She attributed the rise of this 
movement to society’s unwillingness “to confine itself to God’s patterns” 
and any attempt by the church “to go so far as to put men and women 
on equal footing in all phases of church work ... can hardly be true 
to the Biblical principle that woman is under the authority of man.”!* 
In contrast, she defined women’s ministry as “one of practicality in 
unobtrusiveness.”!*” 

This negative assessment was tempered slightly by Helene Fast’s 
recognition of two stages within the Women’s Liberation Movement. 
The Movement “began with seeking the right to vote and express 
valuable opinions, but has gone to the extreme where the ones who head 
this group suffer from a variety of complexes.”'** Fast suggested that 
the tension between women submitting to their husbands who rule over 
them and being liberated in Jesus Christ can be resolved when they learn 
the lessons of self-control, discipline, and love for others.'® 


“Family in the Seventies” (1973). Following the discontinuation of 
the “Wayside Inn” on August 24, 1973, a short-lived column “Family in 
the Seventies” was published between September 21 and November 16, 
1973. During this time, Wiebe’s piece, “A Giant Leap for Mankind,” was 
reprinted from the Christian Leader.” Alma Barkman also presented a 
humorous look at being a homemaker in light of a perceived critique by 
the Women’s Liberation Movement.'”! 
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Feature Articles by Women in the Mennonite Brethren Herald 


Despite the absence of reflection on the growing impact of the 
feminist movement on the church within women’s columns in the 
Mennonite Brethren Herald, several women did attempt to address the 
issue through other avenues. In 1970, two feature articles in the Herald 
examined the influence of the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Lillian Giesbrecht contended that the New Feminists’ cry for 
freedom from “husband, home, and children” was “an attack on the 
vety foundation of our living,”'’? While dismissing “the sheer stupidity 
of some of the Feminist’s reasoning,” she concluded that the New 
Feminists were “very disappointed and bitter women, perhaps never 
having known strong and admirable men or congenial homes.”!”’ 
Giesbrecht, nevertheless, recognized Christian women also want “to 
count for something in the church and community, not at the expense 
of the home but alongside it.”'’* She used quotes from various women 
who supported a wife’s submissive role as her husband’s helper to 
further articulate her response to the feminist movement.'”° 

Anne Unruh presented a very different picture of the implications 
of women’s liberation when she identified how Jesus brought a new 
freedom to women that “cut across all notions and practices that had 
existed before.”'”® In light of the acknowledgement of generalized 
masculine and feminine traits, Unruh claimed, “No one would deny 
that the home is the natural and most important sphere for women 
to express their qualities in, but it is also outside the home, in the 
wider affairs of life, that the feminine approach to life needs to be 
given expression.”'”’ Since “Christian women are women liberated 
by Christ,’ Unruh called on women to help each other face the 
new challenges that emerge within a swiftly changing society.'”* 

Though Wiebe contributed less frequently to women’s columns 
in the Mennonite Brethren Herald, she regularly published feature 
atticles. In 1970, she identified the need for revitalization of women’s 
organizations and a rethinking of their purpose and _ relevance.'” 
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She argued that Mennonite Brethren women’s organizations, while 
continuing to function, have lost their vision for meeting the needs 
of people and facilitating genuine fellowship of believers.” Wiebe 
proposed that “some of the old patterns of women’s work may have 
to go, for the way of light is to let go of old traditions if they no longer 
answer the needs of the new generation.”””' Ramona Falk responded 
positively to Wiebe’s question by calling for an intentional focus on 
renewing the experience of fellowship within women’s groups.” 

In 1973, Wiebe shared her autobiographical journey as a woman 
within the Mennonite Brethren conference.” She described her 
experiences of blundering “unknowingly into off-bounds territory” 
as a young adult and then wondering why women were not allowed to 
participate in leadership roles or decision-making within the church.” 
Her desperate desire “to serve God and do what the church taught 
regarding women” motivated her to get involved in women’s work 
within the church, which left her wondering about the effectiveness and 
relevance of women’s organizations.” The ensuing sense of futility, 
coupled with feelings of guilt for questioning what seemed right, led 
her to hear Jesus’s words, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
directed to her “as a person, not a woman.’””° 

Wiebe accepted her desire to write as a gift from God, which 
eventually led to writing for the Christian Leader” On one hand, she 
did not want to “include the trivia which so frequently encumbers the 
woman’s page,” yet, on the other hand, Wiebe wondered why women 
even needed a specialized column in the corner of a church paper?””* 
At a key moment in her pilgrimage, Wiebe recognized that she “had 
to write as a person to persons” and what she had to say must be said 
to both men and women.”” With the death of Wiebe’s husband, she 
was faced with a new form of existence and the need to live life as an 
individual doing what she thought God wanted of her as a person.”"® 
Wiebe concluded with the observation that “men ate more ready 
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to change their attitudes than are women,” because some women 
“enjoy their safe bondage to tradition” by finding “their security in 
things, places, and events rather than the word of the Gospel.”*"! 

Both women and men sent letters to the editor in response to 
Wiebe’s personal reflections in this article. Erma Wiebe and Hilda Dueck 
resonated with Wiebe’s experience, commending her for her “honest 
and forthright presentations” that provided “a glimmer of hope for 
those persons who have never been able to accept the old stereotyped 
attitude toward women as being biblical.””!? In contrast, Dave and Cathy 
Wootton offered a “husband-wife” critique of Wiebe for making “her 
experience, rather than Scripture, the criterion by which the issue is to 
be judged.””!° They argued, “Scripture firmly establishes the primacy of 
man over woman .... It matters not whether a woman is ten times as 
gifted for leadership; the Divine order is inflexible. It may not be emptied 
of its absolutism to curry favor with a relativistic generation.”*"* Finally, 
they concluded, “The woman of God becomes truly liberated only as she 
freely submits herself to the Divine order for women.”*!* Similarly, A. A. 
Dyck suggested, “Women have the capacity to influence men to make 
right decisions”; however, “as far as participating in decision-making on 
the church or conference level, women would not really like to take the 
place of men, because a woman, even if she is smarter than some men, 
would like men to be leaders at home or wherever it might be.” *!° 


Reflections 


The above survey of women’s writing within Mennonite Brethren 
periodicals during the 1960s and early 1970s reveals that women 
themselves were the first to initiate conversation among Mennonite 
Brethren regarding the role of women in the church. In particular, this 
review highlights the significance of Katie Funk Wiebe’s pioneering 
contribution. What also emerges are notable differences between how 
Mennonite Brethren in the United States and Canada engaged in this 
conversation. 

Wiebe’s major role in the conversation emerges through the 
convergence of three unique factors. First, Wiebe was willing to give 
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public voice to the inner turmoil she experienced as a woman.*'’ Despite 
the assumption that she would find fulfillment in her marriage and the 
domestic tasks that came with a growing family, Wiebe encountered 
an unexpected barrenness during the late 1940s and these feelings 
only intensified during the 1950s as it began to dawn on her that her 
husband seemed to have first-class citizenship in the church while she 
had second-class citizenship. 

Wiebe struggled deeply with her experience of the church in which 
she was categorized “only as a woman (who should ask no questions), 
not as a person (who happened to be female).””!* Wiebe describes her 
feelings: 


As a young married woman, I felt part of me was living in a void, 
but I numbed myself to the emptiness because I thought I shouldn’t 
feel that way. The problem was with me .... I was doing what I had 
always dreamed about—being married. Why should I ask for more? 
I couldn’t grasp that the spirit, the mind, the imagination, the inner 
life, must also be satisfied or its hunger pains can lead to another kind 
of death.””” 


As Wiebe began to articulate her own feelings and questions, she 
found herself speaking on behalf of a generation of women who had no 
public voice within the church. This meant that she often walked alone 
in the face of a pervasive silence. Wiebe reflects, 


I was the only one who knew of the pain gnawing inside me when 
I thought of the large reservoir of women whose gifts remained 
unused simply because they were women. It didn’t seem right. Finally, 
I couldn’t silence the voice that told me that to describe women’s role 
only in terms of limitations, rather than opportunities, was wrong. If 
something is evil and sinful, it should be spoken against.”?”” 


Second, Wiebe’s regular writing platform among the Mennonite 
Brethren contributed to her ability to engage in conversation about 
the role of women in the church. Wiebe’s early interest in writing 
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opened an avenue of service outside the traditional expectations for 
women in the church at that time and led her in a direction no other 
Mennonite Brethren woman had traveled.”' Wiebe recollects, “Though 
for a while every time I sat down to write, a jury of six solemn men 
in dark suits with large black thumb-indexed Bibles open to 1 Timothy 
watched me work, I slowly realized the barriers before me were not 
divine interdicts. The barriers were man-made, but they were also 
in me.” Already in 1952, Wiebe was assisting her husband edit The 
Youth Worker, a publication of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Youth 
Committee, and she was named co-editor in 1957.2 When Orlando 
Harms, editor of the Christian Leader, asked Wiebe to write a women’s 
column beginning in 1962, the door opened for her to be able to speak 
to the entire North American Mennonite Brethren constituency. 

Third, the sudden death of Wiebe’s husband in November 1962, 
just weeks after they had moved to Hillsboro, Kansas, triggered a 
profound loss of identity. Wiebe characterized her husband’s death as the 
one “experience that probably had the most far-reaching effect on me, 
my faith, my outlook on life, and my vocation,” because “widowhood 
changed the road signs and sent me down a new path.”*” As she reflected 
later, “No other event has forced me to change patterns of living and 
thinking so suddenly, so rapidly, so violently.’”° She soon realized that 
her long-time interest in the work of the church had been experienced 
through her husband’s position, and now she found herself completely 
disconnected from the church’s decision-making processes.”? Wiebe 
resisted the subtle pressure to accept the inactive role of a widow 
and began to challenge the implications of the church’s teaching that 
women “needed only to be submissive and passive.’””””” 

The convergence of these three factors forged a unique opportunity 
for Wiebe to engage Mennonite Brethren in conversation regarding 
the role of women in the church. In the years to come, she would 
continue to be a catalyst for change. Wiebe’s influence also spread 
beyond her own Mennonite Brethren context, due in part to her 
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practice of submitting her Christian Leader columns to other Mennonite 
petiodicals. For example, her 1970 column in the Gospel Herald, 
“Liberation—For Men and Women,’ was “the first article that made a 
blatant plea for [Old] Mennonites to consider ideas coming out of the 
feminist movement.” ”* Wiebe’s invitation to re-examine the church’s 
traditional stance toward women was often better received in the wider 
Mennonite community than among Mennonite Brethren.” 

Another critical issue emerging from this survey of women’s 
writing within Mennonite Brethren periodicals is the distinctive way in 
which Mennonite Brethren in the United States and Canada engaged in 
conversation. As already noted, in the Christian Leader Wiebe singularly 
and regularly challenged readers’ views through her columns. Although 
she wrote in an American periodical, Wiebe’s experiences and convictions 
had been forged in Canada. In the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Herald, 
the variety of writers contributing to the women’s columns provided 
very diverse perspectives—with some promoting a traditional approach 
and others endorsing greater involvement for women. While Wiebe 
persistently raised questions about the role of women in the church, 
writers in the Mennonite Brethren Herald typically responded to male 
initiatives rather than initiating the conversation themselves. 

However, encouragement by Mennonite Brethren Herald column 
coordinators to participate in dialogue through letter writing provided 
Canadian women with a much more interactive forum than was 
experienced by readers of the Christian Leader. This conversation among 
women, in many ways, represented a first step in the process of Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren discerning as a community how to respond to 
emerging questions about women in the church. Nevertheless, while 
the shift away from a women’s column in 1967 presented Wiebe with 
the opportunity to engage a much broader audience, the continuation 
of women’s columns in the Mennonite Brethren Herald likely limited 
the possibility of connecting more directly with male readers. 

It is also interesting to observe that even though Wiebe engaged 
with both the initial women’s rights movement and then the subsequent 
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Women’s Liberation Movement through her columns, Christian Leader 
wtiters essentially ignored these movements. Nevertheless, while 
contributors to the Mennonite Brethren Herald’s women’s column largely 
ovetlooked these feminist movements, several feature article writers 
sought to evaluate the influence of feminism in the church. Soon, 
however, changes in society regarding women’s roles would become too 
pervasive for Mennonite Brethren in either the United States or Canada 
to avoid. 


An Awakening Divergence among Mennonite Brethren (1972-1973) 


A parallel shift occurred in the Mennonite Brethren discussion regarding 
women’s roles in the church within the Christian Leader in 1972 and the 
Mennonite Brethren Herald in 1973. It is at these points that men entered 
more fully into the conversation, as they began to dispute the proper 
interpretation and significance of the key biblical texts regarding women’s 
roles. 


Articles in the Christian Leader 


In June 1972, the Christian Leader published its first feature articles 
discussing the influence of the Women’s Liberation Movement in the 
church; the Mennonite Brethren Herald had already published two articles in 
1970. George L. Classen, a Mennonite Brethren pastor in Minneapolis, 
passed on a paper presented by C. William Nichols at the Central Baptist 
Seminary (American Baptist) in Kansas City to the Christian Leader for 
publication.” Nichols argued that “Paul was a revolutionary champion 
of women’s rights in the church, and that he not only permitted, but 
encouraged the full participation of women as leaders in the church.”””! 
In light of his survey of women in the New Testament church, Nichols 
suggested that this portrayal of Paul was inconsistent with the prohibition 
against women found in 1 Timothy 2:8-15. Therefore, Nichols 
concluded that a 2nd-century author of 1 Timothy must have made 


accommodations to the restrictive attitudes of a secular society.*” 


Darlene Sartain, in this same issue, proposed that the Bible’s “exciting 
and clear cut plan for liberating women” was experienced through a 
wife’s subjection to her husband.** Following a list of numerous biblical 


passages without any explanation, she contended, “After you have looked 
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all of these verses up in your Bible, reading the context for each one, you 
will know what the will of God is concerning your family relationships.”*™ 
She went on to reason that even though a wife may be more aware of God 
than her husband, what is of utmost importance was that the husband 
assume “the leadership position that is rightfully his.’ Ironically, 
Sartain then provided meticulous practical advice for women who were 
seeking to ignite their husbands’ interest in spiritual matters.” 

Given the lack of response to Wiebe’s regular columns, the reaction 
from readers to these two articles was surprisingly quick. Eugene 
Kliewer, Gilbert Rugh, and E. W. Flaming all took issue with Nichols’s 
rejection of the authenticity of 1 Timothy as a means of setting aside 
the significance of the prohibition against women’s leadership in the 
church.””” Flaming asserted, “To take the view ... that any passage 
of Scripture that cannot be rationally reconciled to other passages 
of Scripture is to be denied a place in the authentic New Testament 
canon is to place reason before revelation. This is not Christianity.””* 
On the other hand, Kliewer noted that he did “enjoy” Sartain’s article, 
“where good Scripture backing was used and man was given his proper 
‘God’s chain of command’ place—as ‘head of the woman.”””” 

Two months later, D. Edmond Hiebert, professor of New Testament 
at the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, California, 
published a paper that he had written at the request of the United States 
Conference Board of Reference and Counsel (BORAC). Editor Orlando 
Harms explained, 


Copies have been sent to all pastors, but we believe that all church 
people can profit from this exposition and are therefore making it 
available to our readers. The paper is not to be accepted as a “rule 
or regulation” but rather as further study of the respective question, 
according to the U.S. Board of Reference and Counsel.”"” 


Hiebert distinguished between “two distinct strands of teaching 
concerning the status of women” in the New Testament: the redemptive, 
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which “declares the full equality of the woman with the man as an 
accountable individual before God,’ and the creative, which “insists 
upon her functional position of subordination in the social context.”™"! 
Despite Jesus’s “complete impartiality toward men and women,” 
Hiebert argued that the Pauline restrictive texts appealed to the abiding 
principles of the headship of man and the subordination of woman.” 
Any violation by women of this established relationship constituted 
“an attack upon the structure of marriage,” “ 
the divinely intended order between the sexes,” and a portrayal of the 
insubordination of the church to Christ, its head.” 

Hiebert argued that those who sought “to remove the restrictions 
stated by Paul by questioning the authenticity of the passages” do not 
have an adequate foundation.** Nevertheless, Hiebert concluded that if 
men default their responsibilities as leaders in the church, God will carry 
on his work “through the unusual ministry of some capable and God- 
led” women.” Hiebert appealed to both fundamentalist Charles Ryrie 
and Lutheran Fritz Zerbst in support of his interpretation.” 

Only two writers, neither from the United States, responded to 
Hiebert. Vern Ratzlaff, instructor at Mennonite Brethren Bible College in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, challenged Hiebert’s interpretation of the relation 
of the two references to women in the church in 1 Corinthians.” While 
Ruth Janzen found it difficult to accept Sartain’s thesis and found much 


an attack in general upon 


of Nichols’s argument agreeable, despite her hesitancy to “endorse his 
attitude toward the inspiration of some Scriptures,” she was clear that 
Hiebert’s careful explanation of the key Pauline texts did not lead her any 
“closet to an answer as to what her role in the church really should be.”*8 
The encouragement she received from the “women’s lib movement” to 
use her gifts raised the question: “Is there room for me (and other Christian 
women who have had similar experiences) within the framework of the 
Mennonite Brethren church?””” Her answer to this question based on 


“the recent writing in the Christian Leader is that there is not.” Despite 
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Janzen’s invitation for a response by anyone who would either agree or 
disagree with her, there were no further letters from readers. 

In 1974, Luetta Reimer, assistant professor of English at Pacific 
College in Fresno, California, finally presented an assessment of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement in the Christian Leader, as one who was 
willing “to be open to whatever good may come out of the movement 
rather than prejudging or rejecting the whole.””' She distinguished 
between the initial movement typified by Betty Priedan, which worked 
for equality and freedom from discrimination, and the later, more 
radical groups, promoting women’s superiority over men.*” Reimer 
observed that while “true liberation will free women from the popular 
notion that femininity is a synonym for weakness and inferiority,” 
evangelical churches continued to bury the talents and potential of 
half of the congregation.** She challenged the church to re-think its 
faulty generalizations of the Women’s Liberation Movement, because 
“the general spirit of equality, justice, and personal dignity promoted by 
the movement is clearly compatible with Christ’s teachings on human 
relationships.”’* Reimer suggested, “The chief tool the Christian needs 
to bring with him is discrimination—the ability to sort out that which has 
value and relevance to his life and his role in the world as a disciple of 
Christ.” 


Articles in the Mennonite Brethren Herald 


As noted above, two feature articles discussing the role of women in 
the church had already been published in the Mennonite Brethren Herald 
during the 1960s.” I. W. Redekopp, in an attempt to affirm both the 
giftedness and the duty of women, concluded, “Do we not see that 
where, in the church, equality was denied women, that that was also 
the judgment upon the church? The same thing happens when women 
substitute their proper places of service for supposed places of honor.” 
Redekopp, however, did not acknowledge nor seek to resolve the 
possible tension between “equality” and women’s “proper place.” 
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David Ewert, an instructor at Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
in Winnipeg, presented an earlier version of his Mennonite Brethren 
Herald article at the Manitoba conference of Ministers and Deacons in 
November 1965.*°° Ewert, in response to changing “attitudes toward 
women in the church,” also wrestled with the implications arising from 
an implicit tension—this time between the prominence and dignity of 
women in the early church and Paul’s “principle of subordination—not 
inferiority—which is inherent in the order of creation.””” Ewert asserted 
that “the principles governing these questions are rather clear,’ even 
though he recognized the New Testament did not provide explicit answers 
“to many current questions about the place of the Christian woman in 
the church.” Ewert concluded, “Women should not lead in any way in 
public worship, whether in preaching or praying ... [although] outside of 
the regular worship service, a great field of activity is open to Christian 


261 Fwert also encouraged married women “to 


women in ‘good works. 
make the home the circle in which her Christian duties were carried 
out.” Neither of these two articles generated a response from Mennonite 
Brethren Herald readers, suggesting that these authors’ conclusions were 
widely shared within Mennonite Brethren churches. 

Nevertheless, the spontaneous attendance of women for the 
first time at a Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference convention 
in 1968 visibly challenged the 1879 General Conference resolution 
restricting women from participating in “brother deliberations.” 
Frank C. Peters, president of Wilfred Laurier University, wrote to 
the Mennonite Brethren Herald expressing concern that any change in 
polity regarding women in the church must first be based on careful 
biblical exegesis and not in response to pressure from “liberation 
movements.”*** He suggested that this subject should be included “on 
the agenda of our ministers’ meetings and study conferences.” 
Several letters to the Mennonite Brethren Herald in 1973 highlighted 


the growing awareness of changing perceptions among Mennonite 
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Brethren regarding women’s role in the church. Three readers—Ron 
Isaac, Dorothy Friesen, and Orlando Redekopp—tresponded to Nancy 
Ackles’s article, “A Woman’s View of the Seminary,” by drawing 
attention to the need for churches to encourage women to attend 
seminary in order to prepare for leadership roles within the church.” 
In reply to Peter K. Klassen’s editorial, Tom Neufeld articulated concern 
that use of the term “brotherhood” camouflaged the “systematic 
exclusion of women from decision making and responsible power in 
the church.””*”’ Finally, Mrs. H. P. Friesen expressed unease about the 
account of a woman serving in a pastoral position in a Mennonite 
church, which appeared in the Mennonite Brethren Herald.’ 

Interim editor Klassen devoted the entire May 4, 1973, issue of 
the Mennonite Brethren Herald to addressing the issue of women in the 
church. In his introduction, Klassen highlighted the significance of the 
changing role of women in society and encouraged Mennonite Brethren 
to “make whatever changes are necessary so that God’s Kingdom may 
be built more effectively and that the 
church may be more truly what God 
wants it to be.” 

The feature article by Allen 
Guenther and Herbert Swartz, two 
former Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College instructors studying in Toronto, 
Ontario, presented an alternative 
interpretation of key biblical texts that 
challenged the traditional perspective 
prevalent among Mennonite Brethren.”” 
Guenther and Swartz highlighted the 
need “to distinguish between abiding 
Biblical principles and the passing 


cultural elements which may have 


; : : Allen Guenther, 1968 
occasioned the teachings or otherwise (MAID CMBS NP175-1-20) 


266. Ron Isaac, Dorothy Friesen, and Orlando Redekopp, “More Women Should Study 
Theology,” Mailbag, MBH, February 23, 1973, 20. Compare with Nancy Ackles, “A Woman's View 
of the Seminary,” CL, January 9, 1973, 12-13; and A. A. Dyck, “Theology and Women,” Mailbag, 
MBH, May 4, 1973, 26. 

267. Tom Neufeld, “Two Concerns,” Mailbag, MBH, March 9, 1973, 10, 23. See Peter K. 
Klassen, “On Being a Brotherhood,” Editorial, MBH, January 26, 1973, 11. 

268. Mrs. H. P. Friesen, “The Place of Women,” Mailbag, MBH, May 18, 1973, 28. See “A 
Woman Becomes a Pastor in Illinois,’ MBH, January 12, 1973, 16-17. 

269. Peter K. Klassen, “On the Status of Women,” Editorial, MBH, May 4, 1973, 11. 

270. Allen R. Guenther and Herbert Swartz, “The Role of Women in the Church,” MBH, 
May 4, 1973, 4-9. 
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shaped their expression.””’! While they argued, in contrast to Hiebert 
and Ewert, that “the creation order is superseded by the redemptive 
order,” they also recognized society continued to function under the 
creation order so “the Christian family must acknowledge this tension 
between the orders and be careful not to create the impression that social 
mores and practices are of no consequence.”””” Guenther and Swartz 
concluded, 


The contemporary application of Biblical teaching would be that 
women should be encouraged and feel free to use the gifts God 
has given them to build the church. The exercise of those gifts ... 
extends to the whole of God’s people. This includes mission work, 
counselling, teaching Sunday School, preaching, teaching in our 
denominational schools, participation in Bible studies, voting, being 
convention representatives and board members.*% 


John H. Redekop suggested that 
Guenther and Swartz’s article “must 
surely be one of the most significant 
items ever published by this periodical” 
because of its clear focus and 
emphasis on biblical teaching.” 

A response in the next issue by 
D. B. Wiens, a pastor in Vancouver, 
sharply condemned Guenther and 
Swartz’s article. Wiens argued, “The 
Brethren responsible for the article 
have taken the exceptions of the New 
Testament record concerning the role 
of women in the church, and have tried 
to build a dogma around these, leaving 
the bulk of the evidence pointing Herbert Swartz, 1968 
in the opposite direction practically (MAID CMBS NP175-1-49) 
untouched.” In contrast, he highlighted Jesus’s choice of twelve 
male disciples, the activity of male prophets, missionaries, and deacons 
in Acts, and Paul’s instructions for ministers and deacons (1 Timothy 


271. Ibid., 4. 

272. Ibid., 9. 

273. Ibid. 

274. “The Role of Women,” Personal Opinion, MBH, June 15, 1973, 8. 

275. D. B. Wiens, “Effeminating Man—Masculinizing Woman: A Response to “The Role of 
Women in the Church,” MBH, June 15, 1973, 12. 
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3:1-13).7” Wiens claimed, “It is all so plain and simple when you take 
the Word at its face value.”’”’ In Guenther and Swartz’s rejoinder, they 
suggested Wiens did not address the questions “he must if the issue 
is to be seriously considered .... For all of us the Word is a binding 
authority, but let us not confuse the role of the interpreter!’””* 

The May 1973 Mennonite Brethren Herald issue on the role of women 
generated 19 letters over the following months, with 14 written by 
women. Of the 12 letters written by Canadian Mennonite Brethren, 
58% disagreed with Guenther and Swartz’s interpretation.” 
readers cancelled their subscriptions to the Mennonite Brethren Herald in 
reaction to this issue.**? While many letters only briefly raised objections, 
the substantive responses included those of Melita Peters and Mary 
Kopp, highlighting the beauty of a woman’s submission to her husband, 
and of I. P. Penner, emphasizing the significance of Old Testament 
patriarchal patterns.**' Readers affirming Guenther and Swartz expressed 
appreciation for an explanation of the biblical texts, which affirmed 
women’s involvement beyond the traditional stance.’ Anne Adrian 
challenged the assumptions underlying the belief that God will only use 
women if no men are available.** She pointed out the double standard 


‘Two male 


expressed in the church where women were warned of aspiring to 
leadership positions while men were applauded for being dedicated in 
similar circumstances. 


276. Ibid. As noted above, Helen Reimer Bergmann also critiqued Guenther and Swartz’s 
article in the “Wayside Inn” by promoting the principle of woman under the authority of man. See 
“Brethren, Take the Lead!’ MBH, June 15, 1973, 26. 

277. Wiens, “Effeminating Man—Masculinizing Woman,” MBH, June 15, 1973, 13. 

278. Allen Guenther and Herbert Swartz, “A Reply,’ MBH, June 15, 1973, 13. 

279. Four letters were received from American readers and several from readers in other 
denominations. See Ross T. Bender, ““Role of Women’ Fine,” Mailbag, MBH, June 1, 1973, 3; Helen 
Wiens, “Women’s Article Timely,” Mailbag, MBH, June 1, 1973, 3; Carol Giesbrecht, “The Church 
and Women,” Mailbag, MBH, June 1, 1973, 8; Malinda Nikkel, “Yes and No,” Mailbag, MBH, July 
13, 1973, 6; Sharen Kleindienst, “No More Excuses,” Mailbag, MBH, July 13, 1973, 6; Katie Funk 
Wiebe, “Watching and Waiting,’ Mailbag, MBH, August 24, 1973, 8; and Susan Bergen, “Not the 
Battle of the Sexes,’ Mailbag, MBH, September 21, 1973, 30-31. 

280. See A. A. Martens, “Role of Women’ Too Much,” Mailbag, MBH, June 1, 1973, 3; and J. 
J. Unger, “Cancelation Notice,’ Mailbag, MBH, June 15, 1973, 9. 

281. Melita Peters, “Submission is Beautiful,’ Mailbag, MBH, July 13, 1973, 6-7; Mary Kopp, 
“The Way of the Spirit,’ Mailbag, MBH, September 21, 1973, 30; and I. P. Penner, “Biblical Men and 
Women,” Mailbag, MBH, August 3, 1973, 12-13. Compare with Mary Lee Friesen, “Too Defensive,” 
Mailbag, MBH, June 29, 1973, 9; and Esther Froese, “Where are the Men?” Mailbag, MBH, July 13, 
1973, 7. Interestingly, Melita Peters is Frank C. Peters’s wife. 

282. See Erika Voth, “Role of Women,’ Mailbag, MBH, June 15, 1973, 8; “Concerning 
Women,” Mailbag, MBH, June 15, 1973, 8-9; John Regehr, ““Women’s Role’ A Refreshing Article,” 
Mailbag, MBH, June 15, 1973, 9-10; and Mrs. Albert Labun, “Men and Women,’ Mailbag, MBH, 
June 29, 1973, 10. 

283. Anne Adrian, “Disappointed in Leaders,” Mailbag, MBH, August 3, 1973, 12. 
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What also surfaced in the midst of this debate were questions 
regarding Peter K. Klassen’s editorial practices, which were seen as 
having implications for how difficult issues were processed within the 
denomination. Frank C. Peters raised concerns in a letter to the editor 
about the practice of inserting editorial addendums following letters 
and publishing rebuttals in response to articles.** He also wondered, 
“Why was the original article (which I know was solicited) not given 
to the Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns (BSSC) for a comment 
to be attached to the article, since the editor knew that the Board had 
ptepared a paper on this subject?” In an addendum following Peters’s 
letter, Klassen replied that he had not been aware of Guenther and 
Swartz’s point of view on the issue of women in leadership when he 
had first solicited the article, nor had he been aware that the Board 
had prepared a paper on the subject.*° Klassen also countered that 
the merit of an argument would only be enhanced when compared 
with another point of view.*’ Ironically, the BSSC paper Peters 
was referring to in his letter was his own.*** 

Concerns regarding whether the Mennonite Brethren Herald should 
publish articles that were not in agreement with the official doctrinal 
view of the conference were then raised at the 1973 Canadian 
Conference convention.*” The BSSC stated in response that the 
role of the Mennonite Brethren Herald as a teaching instrument of the 
conference does not “exclude the possibility of meaningful dialogue in 
matters where there is perhaps no clear position in the Church.”””” 

Klassen responded to these concerns in an editorial by noting that 
while an article may be considered controversial by some, it is appreciated 
by others; therefore, “we need to accept the fact that we are simply not 
in complete agreement about everything—and never have been for 
that matter”?! Klassen wondered, “How can we reach brotherhood 
consensus if the brotherhood stifles discussion in advance?”’” 


284. Frank C. Peters, “Editorial Procedure Unfair,’ Mailbag, MBH, July 13, 1973, 7. For 
appreciation of Klassen’s editorial practice, see I. 1. Regehr, “Acceptable Procedures,” Mailbag, 
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Reflections 


Two differing perspectives regarding the role of women in the 
church clearly emerged within the Christian Leader and the Mennonite 
Brethren Herald during the early 1970s. However, the different ways 
in which these opposing approaches were presented resulted in 
divergent strategies for justifying the legitimacy of the positions 
defended by Mennonite Brethren in the United States and Canada. 

In the United States, the call to affirm greater involvement for 
women in the church was associated with liberal scholarship’s denial 
of Pauline authorship of 1 Timothy and perceived to be motivated 
by the secular feminist movement. On the other hand, the insistence 
on maintaining clearly defined roles for women was supported by 
an appeal to incontestable biblical teaching, which was officially 
promoted by both the United States Conference and the Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary. For Mennonite Brethren valuing a 
traditional biblicism and resonating with fundamentalism, the choice 
between these two options would be abundantly clear. Luetta Reimer’s 
evaluation of the Women’s Liberation Movement attempted to offer a 
balanced assessment but was ultimately incapable of building bridges 
between those who either rejected or accepted feminist ideals. 

In Canada, two young scholars presented a formidable challenge 
to the traditional approach with a strong biblical defense coupled 
with staunch support for biblical authority. Their confrontation of 
the traditional approach was able to stand on its own without official 
censure from Canadian Conference leaders. While those opposing this 
new perspective responded with defensive rhetoric, they did not have 
the opportunity to put forward a substantive alternative argument. 
The result was that Canadian Mennonite Brethren had two legitimate 
interpretive options competing in the public forum, rather than a single 
“obvious” choice. The implications of these differences between the 
American and Canadian experiences would continue to shape how 
each group would approach the issue of women in the church. 

Differences in how Canadian and American readers engaged in 
conversation are also very apparent. The lack of response by Christian 
Leader readers is difficult to interpret. On the one hand, the absence of 
any response to D. Edmond Hiebert may suggest tacit agreement, since 
readers reacted immediately and forcefully when they disagreed with 
William Nichols’s assertions. On the other hand, Katie Funk Wiebe also 


January 26, 1973, 11. 
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encountered a wall of reader silence when she persistently challenged the 
traditional perspective. The willingness of Canadian readers to engage in 
rigorous conversation in response to the issue in the Mennonite Brethren 
Herald suggests a very different approach to addressing differences within 
the church. Canadian readers raised concerns about the lack of process 
for addressing differing convictions among Mennonite Brethren, which 
led to the development of a formal process of discernment in the face 
of growing public disagreement. 


Conclusion 


The above description of the emerging Mennonite Brethren conversation 
regarding women in the church highlights several critical issues regarding 
the Mennonite Brethren practice of community discernment. First, the 
1878-1879 discussion reveals the inherent impulse among Mennonite 
Brethren to engage in the practice of community engagement, where they 
seek to discern together how to understand and apply biblical teaching. 
Yet this process raises questions regarding the relationship between 
congregational autonomy and interdependence, between enforcing a 
strict biblicism and allowing for interpretive discretion, and between the 
role of authoritative leadership and the value of community participation. 
These three themes will continue to weave through the Mennonite 
Brethren engagement with the question of women in ministry leadership. 

Second, the absence of an intentional process of community 
engagement in the 1957 decision to rescind women’s ordination highlights 
how the justification of convictions can so easily rely on unexamined 
and unarticulated assumptions. The influence of acculturation, 
expressed in the professionalization of ministry positions and the 
weakening of corporate identity, further contributed to the preservation 
of these assumptions. 

Third, the initiation of the conversation about women’s roles 
in church and society by Mennonite Brethren women during the 
1960s raises questions regarding how voices outside of authority 
and power structures can be heard and validated within a practice of 
community engagement and discernment. 

Fourth, the awakening divergence among Mennonite Brethren in 
the early 1970s highlights how the presence of competing alternatives, 
versus a single perceived option, facilitated participation in the practice 
of discerning together how to understand and apply biblical teaching in 
new and changing contexts. Differences between Canadian and American 
Mennonite Brethren responses begin to be noticeable during this time. 
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Challenging Mennonite Brethren 
Tradition (1971-1980) 


uring the 1970s, Mennonite Brethren in the United States and 

Canada responded in different ways to the challenges confronting 
them regarding the changing experience of women in both society and 
the church. Mennonite Brethren leaders in the United States sought 
to reinforce traditional boundaries as a way of maintaining a broad 
consensus. However, the public endorsement of two viable but opposing 
interpretive options compelled Canadian conference leaders to engage in 
a much mote rigorous process of community discernment. As the debate 
intensified, it was picked up more and more by academic institutions who 
wrestled with adequately engaging churches in the ongoing hermeneutical 
conversations. 


Initial Conference Responses (1971-1975) 


The spontaneous attendance of women as official delegates for the first 
time at the 1968 Canadian Conference convention sent ripples across 
both sides of the border, prompting Canadian and American Mennonite 
Brethren to engage in a formal process of discernment regarding the 
issue of women in the church.' Following the convention, Mennonite 
Brethren Herald editor Harold Jantz suggested, 


There is no good biblical or other reason why women should not 
participate in conferences such as these. While we believe and will 
continue to practice the responsibility of men to be the teachers and 
leaders of the church, women can and should be involved in the 
discussion and probing that must go on as we attempt to apply God’s 
truth to every issue of life.’ 


1. See Yearbook: Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 58th Convention (Winnipeg: 
Christian Press, 1968), 146-150. The five female delegates included Irene E. Willems and Betty 
Willems from Saskatchewan, Mary Poetker and Mrs. Don Neufeld from Alberta, and Anne Neufeld 
from British Columbia. 

2. “Barrier Fallen,” Editorial, MBH, July 26, 1968, 3. Jantz’s ready acceptance of this shift 
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As more and more women began attending conventions as delegates 
(ten women attended the 1969 General Conference convention and 24 
women attended the 1970 Canadian Conference convention), conference 
leaders began to realize that their participation had further implications 
for women’s involvement in local churches.’ Even though these emerging 
questions regarding women in the church were quickly referred to the 
General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel (BORAC), which 
was responsible for the faith and practice of both national conferences, 
the Board did not act. Nevertheless, persistent questions among 
Mennonite Brethren regarding women’s involvement in the church 
compelled leaders at the district (United States) and provincial (Canada) 
conference levels to address the issue. These questions would eventually 
be referred again to the two national conferences. 


American Mennonite Brethren 


Pacific District. Following the 1968 Canadian Conference 
convention, the Pacific District BORAC attempted to initiate a study 
regarding the question of women attending conventions as delegates. In 
1969, the Board asked J. B. Toews and Waldo Hiebert, both professors at 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, California, to prepare a 
paper on the subject.* The paper was never written and the question was 
referred on to the General Conference BORAC.° The General Conference 
Board’s only response at the time was to survey nine denominations to 
see how they conducted their conventions, and the Board discovered 
that all nine accepted women as delegates.° By 1972, the Pacific District 
BORAC had tabled the issue of women in the church.’ It would be 
another decade before the General Conference would be motivated to 
address questions regarding women in the church. 


Southern DistrictlUnited States Conference. In November 1970, 
the Southern District Committee of Reference and Counsel (CRC) 


suggested that other changes in practice were also possible. 

3. See Yearbook: General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 51st Convention (Winnipeg: 
Christian Press, 1969), 3-7; and Yearbook: Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 60th 
Convention (Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1970), 127-130. 

4, Minutes of the Pacific District Board of Reference and Counsel, May 5, 1969, 2, Mennonite 
Library and Archives (ML&A), Fresno. 

5. Yearbook: Pacific District Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 60th Convention (Hillsboro: 
Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1969), 29. 

6. See John E. Friesen, “Report to the Board of Reference and Counsel, Pacific District 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches,’ November 6, 1969, ML&A, Fresno. 

7. See Minutes of the Pacific District Conference Board of Reference and Counsel, May 23, 
1972, 1, ML&A, Fresno. 
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encouraged congregations to actively send delegates representing 
“all the facets of church work,” including women.*® In support of this 
directive, the Committee appealed to the longstanding conviction that “a 
conference should not be governed at its conventions only by ministers, 
but lay people should have a voice in the affairs of the brotherhood.” 
They highlighted how this policy was “in keeping with the spirit of the 
brotherhood as revealed in the New Testament." Ironically, they did 
not wonder why this understanding of the nature of the church had 
not previously guided their earlier practice when only men attended 
conventions. 

Despite Katie Funk Wiebe’s ' 
prolonged call in the Christian Leader 
to consider the role of women in the 
church, Mennonite Brethren leaders in 
the United States did not act until Waldo 
Wiebe, a pastor in Oklahoma, sent a 
letter to the Southern District CRC in 
August 1971. Waldo Wiebe expressed 
concern about women’s involvement 
on conference committees where they 
were being placed in authority over 
men, giving direction to men, and 
providing a potential moral danger | 
when traveling to meetings without 
their husbands.'! This letter motivated 
the Southern District Committee to Waldo Wiebe, 1987 
begin a formal study on the role of (MAID CMBS NP149-9-267) 
women in the church." 

Parallel to this process, the question of women’s involvement in the 
church and conference was also raised at the December 1971 meeting 
of the United States Conference BORAC, of which Waldo Wiebe was 
a member.'* The United States BORAC immediately commissioned D. 


8. Yearbook: Southern District Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 61st Convention (Hillsboro: 
Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1970), 37. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Waldo Wiebe to Art Flaming, August 30, 1971, C:1:3 F27, Center for Mennonite Brethren 
Studies (CMBS), Hillsboro. Waldo Wiebe is no relation to Katie Funk Wiebe. 

12. See Minutes of the Southern District Committee of Reference and Counsel, September 
9-10, 1971, 2, C:1:3, F27, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

13. Minutes of the United States Conference Board of Reference and Counsel, December 
13-14, 1971, 5, II:C:1, F4/12, CMBS, Hillsboro. 
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Edmond Hiebert, New Testament professor at Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary, to write a paper from both historical and exegetical 
perspectives.'* While Hiebert recognized a New Testament redemptive 
strand pointing to the equality of men and women before God, he 
emphasized the abiding principles of the headship of man and the 
subordination of woman, which were grounded in the created order. 
Following Hiebert’s presentation of his paper to the Board in March 
1972, it agreed to distribute copies to every congregation in the United 
States Conference as well as publish it in the Christian Leader in August 
1072." 

In the Southern District, Sig Polle presented a preliminary outline 
of his biblical research to the Southern District CRC in January 1972." 
He was encouraged to write a paper based on his notes; however, the 
distribution and publication of Hiebert’s article likely diffused the need 
for another paper.'’ A list of biblical references with brief annotations 
was presented to the Southern District convention in October 1972." 
Following this convention, the Committee continued to wrestle with 
how to address questions regarding women’s role in the church. They 
decided not to formulate any rules at this time but to continue to study 
the issue with a focus on “what the role of women is rather than what 
it is not.”!? Elmer Martens, president of Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary, was approached to write a paper on “The Role of Women 
in the Church in Light of Old Testament Scriptures”; however, this 
paper never materialized.”” Wesley Prieb was then asked to compile 
an annotated bibliography, which could be offered as a resource for 
churches.” 

Two letters sent to the renamed Southern District Faith and 


14. Ibid. 

15. Minutes of the United States Conference Board of Reference and Counsel, March 7-8, 
1972, 2, I:C:1, F4/12, CMBS, Hillsboro. See D. Edmond Hiebert, “Woman’s Role in the Church,” 
CL, August 8, 1972, 2-5, 12-13. This paper is discussed in more detail in chapter two. 

16. Minutes of the Southern District Committee of Reference and Counsel, January 21-22, 
1972, 2, C:1:3, F28, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

17. Minutes of the Southern District Committee of Reference and Counsel, April 28-29, 
1972, 2, C:1:3, F28, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

18. Yearbook: Southern District Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 63rd Convention 
(Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1972), 5—6. Dale Warkentin likely compiled this 
list of references based upon Polle’s research. See Minutes of the Southern District Committee of 
Reference and Counsel, August 1—2, 1972, 2, C:1:3, F28, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

19. Minutes of the Southern District Committee of Reference and Counsel, December 28, 
1972, 2, C:1:4, F31, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Minutes of the Southern District Faith and Life Commission, September 15, 1973, 2, 
C:1:4, F31, CMBS, Hillsboro. For the published bibliography, see “Selected Bibliography on the Role 
of Women in the Church,” CL, July 23, 1974, 11. 
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Life Commission at the end of 1973 challenged the Commission 
to be more assertive in its approach regarding the role of women in 
the church.” Larry Martens observed that the recurring nature of the 
question was a result of a lack of adequate study on the topic, which 
then contributed to insufficient guidance for churches.” Malinda Nikkel 
challenged the Commission to include women in their list of nominees 
for conference commissions. She stated, “Does the conference believe 
that the Bible teaches that church work on conference levels must be 
the exclusive privilege and duty of men? Then let the conference clearly 
state this conviction in the Confession of Faith.’’* The Commission 
responded by instructing the Southern District Nominating Committee 
to “seek out all qualified persons as nominees.” Nevertheless, Dale 
Warkentin observed, “This year just happened to be the year when 
no women were nominated, or those who were nominated were not 
elected.””? The Commission also proposed a more extensive study of 
the Bible by its own Commission members, which called for research 
that included a list of New Testament references regarding women 
in leadership, a list of women’s gifts in the New Testament, and 
the leadership roles of women in the Old Testament.” 

In a new initiative, the Commission also asked the Southern District 
Women’s Missionary Service Executive to appoint five women to meet with 
them to study the biblical texts assigned earlier to Commission members.” 
The ensuing meeting in February 1974 appeared to be an attempt by the 
Southern District Commission to hear women’s perspectives on their role 
in the church.”* The key question they asked, however, appears dismissive 
of an open-ended response: “How can we help women use their gifts 
mote fully without taking leadership away from men?” 


22. The name of the Committee of Reference and Counsel was changed in 1973 to the Faith 
and Life Commission. 

23. Quoted in Dale Warkentin to Faith and Life Commission, December 4, 1973, C:1:4, F31, 
CMBS, Hillsboro. 

24. Malinda Nikkel, “Re: The Slate of Nominees for Conference Commissions,” n.d., C:1:4, 
F31, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

25. Minutes of the Southern District Faith and Life Commission, December 8, 1973, 2-3, 
C:1:4, F31, CMBS, Hillsboro; Dale Warkentin to Southern District Nominating Committee, 
December 19, 1973, 1, C:1:4, F31, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

26. Minutes of the Southern District Faith and Life Commission, December 8, 1973, 2-3. 

27. Ibid. Compare with Minutes of the Southern District Women’s Missionary Service 
Executive Committee, January 25, 1974, 2, XI, F52, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

28. See Minutes of the Southern District Faith and Life Commission, February 8—9, 1974, 1, 
C:1:4, F31, CMBS, Hillsboro. Participants at the meeting included Geraldine Penner, Kay Toews, 
Mildred Vogt, Katie Funk Wiebe, and Marie K. Wiens. 

29. Minutes of the Southern District Women’s Missionary Service Executive Board, August 
27, 1974, 2, VI, F53, CMBS, Hillsboro. 
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Following the meeting, the Commission suggested that continuing 
conversation should take place among women themselves at the next 
annual Women’s Missionary Service convention. In preparation, Katie 
Punk Wiebe spoke at the fall retreat for women on “The Role of Women 
in the Church, Home and Community.” The Faith and Life Commission 
did receive some feedback expressing concern about women discussing 
this topic, but the Commission noted that they were the ones who 
suggested this in the first place.*' A discussion finally did take place in 
November 1974 at the Women’s Missionary Service convention, where 
women were divided into discussion groups to reflect on the following 
questions: 


1) Within the context of the church what are the most meaningful 
areas of participation for women? 

2) What are the special gifts women bring to the church? 

3) What is the difference between participation and leadership?” 


There is no indication that the Faith and Life Commission received any 
summaty of these conversations, nor was there any follow-up by the 
Commission. 

After their February 1974 meeting, the Commission reiterated the 
relevance of Hiebert’s paper and initiated a survey of churches in order 
to ask for feedback regarding several more open-ended questions.” 
These questions were intended to encourage a “grassroots involvement 
in consensus forming” at the local church level, which could then help 
the Commission shape guidelines concerning the role of women in the 
church.** The United States BORAC also forwarded these questions to 
the Central and Pacific Districts in an attempt to encourage a parallel 


30. Yearbook: Southern District Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, 65th Convention (Hillsboro: 
Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, 1974), 18. 

31. Minutes of the Southern District Faith and Life Commission, November 9, 1974, 2, C:1:4, 
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process of conversation in these districts. Their proposed goal, 
similarly, was for local churches to initiate “formats for discussion which 
would lead towards sincere interaction and opportunities for arriving at 
a biblical consensus.”** There appears to have been no response to this 
initiative by either the Central or the Pacific District conferences. 

Unfortunately, very few churches in the Southern District 
responded to the Faith and Life Commission’s survey, and those 
that did reflected “a consensus that men should fill the positions of 
pastorates,’ conference executive offices, and “commissions having 
supervisory function.”*’ The Commission noted, “More opinions were 
offered than Scriptural interpretations or applications. It is hard to 
know what conclusion to draw from the lack of response from many 
churches.”** The Commission continued “to affirm the belief that as 
out brotherhood searches the Word together under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit and we test each other as to the understanding of his 
guidance, we shall come to the truth in this matter.” They expressed the 
desire not to legislate a legalistic position, but rather to “cultivate and use 
God’s gifts to the churches in both men and women.’”*° 

During this time, Linda Gerbrandt was elected as the first woman 
to serve on the Southern District Faith and Life Commission at the 1974 
convention and she served in this capacity until 1976." Another first 
at this convention was the decision by the Women’s Missionary Service 
Executive to shift their annual meeting to a different date than the 
Southern District convention in order to provide more opportunity for 
women to participate as delegates.” 

In June 1975, the Faith and Life Commission responded to several 
churches asking for a clear position statement on the role of women in the 
church with a rather cryptic reaffirmation of the Commission’s previous 
position.” However, this “position” had never been clearly articulated 
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by the Commission, since they had not concluded the process of study 
they had initiated three-and-a-half years earlier. In October 1975, the 
Faith and Life Commission reported that they were continuing to work 
with the issue of the role of women in the church; however, there is 
no evidence of any further discussion within the Commission minutes.“* 
During the next couple of years the Faith and Life Commission focused 
its attention on examining the eldership model of leadership, without 
further reference to the role of women in the church. 


Canadian Mennonite Brethren 


ManitobalOntario Conferences. The first attempt to address the 
question of women in the church by Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
arose within the Manitoba Conference in November 1965. David 
Ewert, an instructor at Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg, 
was asked to speak at the Manitoba ministers and deacons conference, 
which sought to address the life of the church in the midst of change.* 
Ewert’s conclusion, that “women should not lead in any way in public 
worship,” likely reflected widely shared interpretative assumptions.” 

Uneasiness about the attendance of women at the 1968 Canadian 
Conference convention prompted the submission of the following 
questions to the Canadian BSSC at the 1970 convention: “Why do 
we have women delegates at our conferences? Is it biblical?”*” The 
Board’s response was to refer this question to the upcoming General 
Conference study conference planned for August 16-17, 1971, 
which was supposed to deal with the issue of women in the church. 
In the end, this study conference never addressed the issue and the 
General Conference did not put it on its agenda. 

A year later, at the June 1972 Ontario Conference convention, 
the Constitution Committee again raised questions about women 
attending conventions as delegates.” They concluded that since women 
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were already welcome at local church business meetings, it would only 
be consistent for them also to be recognized as convention delegates. 
That same year, Frank C. Peters wrote a paper entitled, “The Place of 
Women in the Life of the Church,’ and presented it for discussion at 
the October 1972 meeting of the Ontario BSSC.”’ After responses from 
John H. Redekop and Allen Guenther, the provincial board approved the 
following motion: 


We affirm that the New Testament clearly teaches that men and 
women are joint heirs in Christ and that God utilizes the gifts of all 
Christians. Therefore, we believe that the women should participate in 
church activities and may be delegates to the church conventions but 
that men have a specific responsibility under God to be leaders and 
responsible teachers in church and conference activities.*! 


Peters’s paper was 
then distributed to all 
Ontario congregations. 
This resolution was 
approved by the Ontario 
Conference at their 
June 1973 convention; 
however, delegates also 
approved two additional 
motions.” First, they 
asked that the question of 
women in the church be jug 


referred to the Canadian Frank C. Peters, re 

Conference and, second, (MAID CMBS NP149-1-7314) 

that the question also be returned back to the Ontario BSSC for further 

study, a study that must deliberately include women in the process.” 
In the fall of 1973, Ontario pastors were invited to discuss several 

questions with their churches and then asked to bring their “church’s 

reaction and (if possible) a lady delegate from your church so we can 
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complete our assignment.”** Along with copies of Peters’s paper and 
the May 1973 Mennonite Brethren Herald article by Allen Guenther and 
Herbert Swartz, pastors were provided with the following questions for 
discussion: 


1) Should ladies serve on church councils? 

2) Should ladies be allowed to teach adult Bible classes in church? 
3) What about Bible reading and prayer in the worship services? 
4) Should ladies be allowed to preach? 

5) Should we have women delegates at the Conference? 

6) What about serving on Conference boards? As chairmen? 
7) Should they be eligible to serve as Conference moderator?” 


In October 1973, Ontario pastors and church delegates (including 
women from most churches) met with BSSC to discuss the above 
questions. After a lengthy conversation, the group concluded that they 
could not reach consensus.” Participants had difficulty agreeing on a 
procedure for the study, and “the discussion eventually centered on the 
practical questions rather than on exegetical ones.””’’ A certain amount of 
agreement, however, did emerge on the following points: 1) a caution to 
take directives for change from the Scriptures rather than society, 2) the 
recognition that while women were not anxious for leadership, younger 
women were being encouraged in leadership outside of the church, 3) the 
inconsistency between selecting women missionaries based on giftedness 
and church leaders based on gender, and 4) the acknowledgement of a 
divine order of responsibility and the concern not to squelch the gifts of 
the Spirit.°® 


Canadian Conference Study Conference (1974). Already in January 
1972, the Canadian Conference BSSC had added “The Place of 
Service and Involvement of Women in the Church and Conference” 
to its agenda of issues that needed to be discussed.” Perhaps in light 
of this, Peters presented the same paper he had given to the Ontario 
BSSC, now entitled “The Place of the Sister in the Life of the Church,” 
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to the Canadian Conference Board at their January 1973 meeting,” 
Unfortunately, both the 1972 and 1973 versions of Peters’s paper, 
except for the introductory paragraph, the final three paragraphs, and 
the summary points, were copied directly and without acknowledgment 
from Charles Caldwell Ryrie, The Place of Women in the Church. 

Peters began the paper with his rationale for addressing the issue of 
women in the church: 


At the present time, the Women’s Liberation Movement has made its 
inroads into the life of the church and influences its interpretations 
of certain practices of the past. It is necessary, therefore, to assert 
once more that the w/#mate authority for the church lies in the New 
Testament and that this problem can only be answered by careful 
exegesis of that which was written by the inspired writers on the 
subject.” 


Following Ryrie, Peters stated, “subordination, dependence, and 
difference of nature are the three reasons the early church assigned 
for the non-participation of women in the public vocal ministry.” 
Peters’s own application to the Mennonite Brethren sought both to 
affirm the participation of women in church life as well as to exclude 
them from official teaching and leadership positions in the church.” 
At the end of the paper, Peters addressed the specific Mennonite 
Brethren question regarding whether women could participate in local 
congregational business meetings and as voting conference delegates, 
both of which he affirmed. The Canadian Conference BSSC 
accepted Peters’s paper “in principle” as well as approved its future 
presentation to the Canadian Conference as a study paper.” 

At the July 1973 Canadian Conference convention, the BSSC 
gave notice that the “Role of the Sisters in the Ministries of the 
Church” would be addressed at the upcoming 1974 Canadian 
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study conference.” Delegates passed a resolution asking provincial 
conferences and local churches not to take any further action until 
that time. The Board also stated its intent to publish Peters’s paper 
on the topic of women in the church, which clarified “the official 
position which the Board has reached at its January 12-14, 1973, 


296) 


session.” The convention also approved a motion to give permission 
for Peters to present his paper at the 1974 study conference.” 

Plans for the 1974 study conference, however, took a very different 
turn when David Ewert, now professor at Eastern Mennonite Seminary 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia, was invited to present a paper entitled, “The 
Christian Woman in the Church and the Conference.’””' Some members 
of the Canadian Conference BSSC wondered why Peters’s paper had 
not yet been published, and the minutes simply state that now was “not 
the opportune time.” It is unclear whether the discovery of Peters’s 
plagiarism was behind this abrupt shift in the choice of presenters. 

The 1974 Canadian Conference study conference focused around 
two themes, “Man and Woman under the Lordship of Christ” and 
“Mobilizing our Resources under the Lordship of Christ.” Since this 
study conference replaced the annual business convention for that year, 
it provided an opportunity for all Canadian Mennonite Brethren to 
participate. In the Mennonite Brethren Herald, Abe J. Dueck encouraged 
delegates going to the convention “to make a commitment to work 
together” by listening to others’ point of view, not impugning the 
motives of others, and by stating positions clearly without attacking 
others.” Dueck suggested, “Our position should always be that we 
are willing to change if the Spirit of God working through Scripture 
and through our fellow believer moves us in that direction.”” 

Two of the four papers presented at the study conference addressed 
the role of women: Herbert Brandt, a pastor from Vancouver, focused 
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on the role of women in the home 
and community, while Ewert 
dealt with the role of women in 
the church and conference.” The 
presentation of each paper was 
followed by two prepared responses 
and then small group discussion. 
The results of these smaller 
discussions were then collected by 
the Canadian Conference BSSC. 
Ewert began by challenging 
cutrent Mennonite Brethren 
hermeneutical assumptions with 
the recognition that “every church 
stands in danger of reading the 
Bible in the light of its own 
traditions and practices, and that, David Ewert, ca. 1975 
for this reason, it is dangerously (MAID CMBS NP175-9-5) 
easy to accuse those who seriously question established church customs 
of departing from the biblical teaching.’ Ewert acknowledged the 
need to take into consideration the particularity of both the biblical 
cultural context as well as the contemporary cultural context in the 
interpretive process.”’ He emphasized the “ennoblement of womanhood 
by the gospel” and the “freedom of the woman in the early church,” 
concluding that “there is no indication anywhere that the gifts of grace 


ate given to men in a greater measute than to women.”” Nevertheless, 
Ewert also suggested that appeals to a creation order in the restrictive 
passages assumed the Creator assigned different roles (both biological 
and functional) to men and women.” He concluded: “To say the order 
of redemption has annulled the order of creation, is to overlook the 
New Testament passages which refer to creation when the respective 
roles of man and woman to are discussed. Redemption reverses the curse 
of sin, but not the creation order.”*’ Ewert affirmed that both men and 
women were made in the image of God (Genesis 1:27) and that “the 
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word ‘helper’ does not suggest inferiority” (Genesis 2:18). Nevertheless, 
he suggested that “when equality of function is pushed too far, the 
Creator is dishonoured.’’*! Nowhere, however, does Ewert define what 
he meant by the “order of creation,” beyond his appeal to its significance. 

Ewert identified the crucial question facing the Mennonite 
Brethren: “Is the church to restrict the sisters in their functions in the 
public life of the church?’ He appeared to be torn between raising 
practical suggestions that “could lead to polarization and division in the 
brotherhood” and having the courage to question the church’s accepted 
traditions and interpretations.*’ Ewert’s hermeneutical approach 
attempted to carry over the tension he observed between the affirming 
and restricting biblical texts to the practical questions about women’s 
involvement in the church. On one hand, Ewert encouraged churches 
to elect women as delegates to conferences who, as full members, 
could participate on conference boards; however, on the other hand, 
he maintained that women should not be ordained “to the preaching 
ministry or to pastoral leadership.”** But Ewert was willing to allow for 
diversity in the expression of women’s involvement with respect to local 
congregations who found appointing women as delegates unacceptable, 
although these churches should not bind the rest of the conference with 
their opinion.*° 

Delegates at the study conference were very supportive of Ewert’s 
paper. His cautious yet gracious approach diffused the potential 
divisiveness of the topic, while his insightful exegesis of the biblical texts 
was appreciated.* Esther Wiens, an instructor at Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College, while conceding that the “creation order is a basic 
structure of the Bible,’ challenged Mennonite Brethren to “consider the 
entire working force of the church” by making “appointments according 
to individual gifts of grace, rather than on the basis of sex.’*’ 

Notably, 20% of the delegates attending the convention were 
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women (99 out of 497 delegates), which was double the percentage 
of women delegates from the previous yeat’s Canadian convention.** 
Harold Jantz observed, “I felt that women especially showed a freedom 
to express their convictions as I had never seen it before at one of our 


conventions.”*? 


Canadian Conference Resolution (1975). At their January 1975 
meeting, the Canadian Conference BSSC approved a resolution based 
on its understanding of delegates’ reflections at the earlier 1974 study 
conference.” The proposed resolution (see Figure 2) was sent to all 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren churches for further discussion prior to 
the upcoming 1975 convention.”! 


Figure 2: Proposed 1975 Canadian Conference Resolution: 
“The Place of the Woman in the Church” 


In the light of the Scripture both men and women are equal joint heirs of the grace 
of life (1 Peter 3:7) and in the light of the significant role played by women in the 
early church, the M.B. church should rethink its traditional stand with respect to 
the place of the woman in the church. 


The biblical texts which put strictures on the place of the woman in the Church 
we believe must be understood, in part, in the context of local violations of the 
rules of propriety, and in the light of the status of womanhood in the first century 
culture. Since, however, the creation order is not abrogated by redemption (but only 
its abuse), we must recognize a distinction between the function of the male and 
female in the church. 


In keeping with this freedom Christ has brought, and out of respect for this order 
of creation, we should recommend: 


1) That at this time women should be eligible to be elected as delegates for 
conferences, as members on church committees and church councils, and for other 
services they may be called upon to perform from time to time. 


2) Such election should not be made a source of contention and irritation by 
insisting that there must be women on every committee. 


3) Should local congregations not have the freedom to accept this practice, they 
should not be pressured to do so. 
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4) In the light of certain strictures which the Scriptures suggest (1 Corinthians 
14; 1 Timothy 2), the M.B. Church should go on record as not in favour of the 
ordination of women for the preaching and pastoral ministry. Boards and offices 
whose work is in the nature of eldership as per the above mentioned passages shall 
also come under stricture. 


Inasmuch as the Scriptures are our guide in all matters of faith and conduct we 


need to continue to search them under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and to 
A 92 


remain open for further enlightenmen 


Several hermeneutical strategies are evident in the proposed 
resolution. First, the interpretive starting point was the affirmation of 
women in the New Testament. The Board was willing to allow a fresh 
reading of the role women played in the early church to challenge 
the traditional Mennonite Brethren approach. Women as convention 
delegates and members of church committees and councils were 
specifically affirmed, along with openness to additional ministry 
involvement. 

Second, the Board recognized that the restrictive texts needed to 
be read within the context of the first century. This recognition implied 
that the application of these texts may change within a different cultural 
context. 

Third, the significance of the order of creation was assumed to 
be self-evident, along with its continuing implications for the function 
of men and women in the church. The Board was explicit that even 
Christ’s redemptive work does not abrogate the order of creation. 

Fourth, the unresolved tension between the affirming and restricting 
texts provided a model for applying this tension in practice. Based on 
this perception, the Board felt justified in both affirming women for 
ministry and prohibiting them from involvement in certain roles. 

Fifth, involvement in church leadership remained inappropriate 
for women. The prohibition restricting the “ordination of women for 
the preaching and pastoral ministry” harkened back to the language 
of the 1957 decision to rescind women’s ordination to mission work. 
Yet the restriction was ambiguous because it did not clarify whether 
the issue of concern was the act of ordination itself, the activity of 
preaching, the pastoral position, or some unstated factor linking 
all three. It was also unclear what the “nature of eldership” entailed. 

Sixth, congregational autonomy may supersede conference initiatives 
for change. Ironically, while individual congregations were granted the 
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freedom to maintain a traditional approach to women in ministry, it 
does not appear that others who may have the freedom to go beyond 
conference decisions could open doors for women’s wider involvement. 

Finally, while the Bible is authoritative in all matters of faith 
and conduct, the Board recognized a community’s understanding 
was always limited. The Board expressed openness to the possibility 
that the Spirit may provide new insight as Mennonite Brethren 
continued studying the Scriptures together. 

The July 1975 Canadian Conference convention delegates’ 
lengthy and lively debate in response to the Board of Spiritual and 
Social Concern’s proposed resolution revealed a much deeper level of 
disagreement than was evident at the previous yeat’s study conference.” 
Several cautions were expressed about the influence of contemporary 
culture and the potential implications of this resolution.** Frank C. 
Peters “suggested that the approach which throws the doors open 
to any leadership role for women eventually leads to theological 
liberalism.””> A few wording amendments were passed, but eventually 
delegates voted almost unanimously to refer the resolution back to 
BSSC.*° Notably, no women participated in this entire discussion, in 
contrast to their involvement at the preceding study conference.” 

The Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns returned later during 
the convention with a revised resolution (see Figure 3).”* The revised 
resolution firmly established the unresolved tension between the 
affirming and restricting texts, following Ewert’s approach, as the primary 
hermeneutical strategy for determining Mennonite Brethren practice. 
Expanded biblical references highlighted the ongoing significance 
of the order of creation for recognizing the distinction between the 
function of men and women in the church. The revision restricted 
women from ordination for the preaching and pastoral ministry, while 
removing affirmation for anything beyond women’s specific involvement 
as convention delegates and board or committee members. The revised 
resolution eliminated any indications that Mennonite Brethren would be 
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willing to rethink their traditional approach, interpret the Bible in its first- 
century context, or be open to new light from the Spirit. 


Figure 3: Revised 1975 Canadian Conference Resolution: 
“The Place of the Woman in the Church” 


The Scriptures teach that men and women “are joint heirs of the grace of life” 
(1 Peter 3:7). They also record the significant role women filled as fellow workers 
in the early church (Romans 16; Philippians 2:2-3). However, several biblical 
texts also put strictures on the place of the woman in the church (1 Corinthians 
14; 1 Timothy 2) on the basis of which we must recognize a distinction between 
the function of men and women in the church. God's creation order has not been 
abrogated by redemption. 


Be it therefore resolved: 


1) That the Canadian Conference of M.B. Churches go on record as not favouring 
the ordination of women for the preaching and pastoral ministry nor their election 
to Boards and offices whose work is of the nature of eldership, such as the Board 
of Spiritual and Social Concerns, and the Board of Reference and Counsel or 
its equivalent. 


2) That the Canadian Conference declare women eligible to be elected as delegates 


to conferences and to church and conference boards and committees other than those 
99 


referred to in recommendation #1. 


Relatively little discussion ensued at this point, in comparison to 
the first session, and the resolution passed with a vote of 339 in favor to 
20 against.' It is clear from the overwhelming support for the revised 
resolution that Canadian Mennonite Brethren were willing to open 
some doors for women’s greater involvement, but they were not willing 
to “rethink” their traditional stance to the degree that BORAC had 
originally envisioned. In the end, the approved resolution addressed the 
question regarding whether women could serve as convention delegates, 
which had been the original presenting issue six years earlier. 

Ironically, during the business sessions of the convention, a “ladies 
meeting” called “Fascinating Womanhood” was held for the 170 female 
guests. The meeting stressed “rigid roles for women and men with an 
emphasis on woman’s submission to man, and almost total disregard of 
women’s gifts and potential service.’!°' Neoma Jantz wondered, 


Why then should a meeting be arranged to draw women away from 
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the scene of brotherhood dialogue? It seems contradictory that at 
a conference where resolutions are passed which invite greater 
participation of women, and stress greater mobilization of our human 
resources, we ladies be taken aside to hear again that our energies 
should focus solely on our homes.'” 


Immediately following the July Canadian Conference convention, 
Frank C. Peters, now the newly elected Canadian Conference 
moderator as well as a member of the Canadian Conference BSSC, 
recommended the following amendment to the Confession of Faith 
during the August 1975 General Conference convention deliberation: 
“That the ordination to the pastoral ministry should be confined 
to brethren only.”'* Delegates at this convention, however, clearly 
represented both sides of the issue in the ensuing discussion, resulting 
in a defeated motion.'” This decision represented a strong statement by 
delegates that the issue of women in church leadership was not to be 
perceived as a confessional issue for the Mennonite Brethren. 

In light of the Canadian Conference resolution, Hedy Durksen 
wondered how long women would be happy with this level of 
patticipation and would they soon begin to insist on preaching and 
pastoral ministry?'°° Durksen’s reflection of her own journey revealed a 
tension that vacillated between her own acceptance of women’s restricted 
roles and her desire for greater involvement. In the end, she suggested 
that women’s faithfulness to the tasks of service was more important 
than positions of leadership.'°° A. A. Dyck observed that the convention 
“finally settled the role of women in our Conference as to their right 
to be elected as delegates and to serve on church committees.”!” 
He called on men to take responsibility for both their own families 
and the church. On the other hand, Alfred and Linda Hecht were 
saddened that the convention approved “a negative resolution,’ which 
would continue to restrict women’s involvement in the church.'* 

Peters attempted to clarify the implications of the Canadian 
Conference resolution in his November 1975 moderator’s column 
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in the Mennonite Brethren Herald. He explained that the problem with 
the original resolution was that it “seemed to suggest that the Pauline 
passages referred to isolated situations and were applicable only to the 
first century,” and this then created a fear that the “setting aside of clear 
Pauline teaching would have serious implications for the interpretation 
of other passages.”'” Peters reiterated the restriction of women from 
ordination to the preaching and pastoral ministry as well as offices that 
are “of the nature of eldership,’ although he never explained what 
was meant by this qualification." He emphasized that conference 
“delegates should be chosen on the basis of ability and involvement in 
the local church, not on the basis of sex.’’''' Yet, ironically, it was exactly 
women’s sex that made them ineligible for church leadership positions. 
Despite Peters’s appeal to the study of the Scriptures as the basis for 
this resolution, he granted permission for local congregations to act with 
autonomy according to their own convictions if they disagreed with the 
freedom granted women—a permission that was actually not included in 
the revised resolution.''” 


Reflections 


The simple act of five women attending the 1968 Canadian Conference 
convention as delegates opened the door for women’s participation at 
conventions across all conference levels, resulting in a dramatic shift in 
Mennonite Brethren practice without any accompanying theological 
justification. In the United States, both the Pacific and Southern Districts 
attempted to addtess this incongruity. The Southern District, in particular, 
appealed to its ecclesiological convictions as support for women’s 
participation at conventions. The Central District did not engage in its 
own study. However, leaders appealed to D. Edmond Hiebert’s paper as 
their guide regarding the matter of women delegates at conventions, 
even though Hiebert did not specifically address the question of 
convention participation.''’ 

What is striking is the lack of response by American Mennonite 
Brethren when conference leaders attempted to initiate a formal process 
of discernment—despite inviting scholars to contribute, asking women 
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to reflect together, and surveying congregations in order to encourage a 
gtassroots response. Part of the responsibility certainly lies with the 
leaders themselves, who appeared unable to envision a clear process of 
discernment. This is particularly evident in the inability of Southern 
District leaders to incorporate women’s reflections into their discussions. 
While leaders recognized the need to understand the teaching of Scripture 
as the basis of their response to their questions, surprisingly, there was 
minimal actual engagement with the biblical text. The lack of response 
by individuals and congregations, however, also suggests both 
unfamiliarity with a rigorous practice of corporate discernment as well as 
possible indifference towards an issue that was perceived as an 
inconsequential threat to a shared consensus. 

Perhaps a more significant hindrance to the initiation of a process 
of discernment was the promotion of a solitary uncontested theological 
perspective, reflected in Hiebert’s paper, which represented an 
unexamined yet widely shared set of assumptions among Mennonite 
Brethren. Attempts to address emerging questions regarding women in 
the church dissipated in the face of the United States Conference 
sanctioned reiteration of the traditional position. 

It would take six years, following the attendance of women at the 
1968 Canadian Conference convention, before Mennonite Brethren in 
Canada would establish the theological justification for women’s 
participation as convention delegates. The extensive process of 
community discernment engaged in by the Canadian Conference appears 
to be in direct relation to the diversity of conviction regarding the role of 
women in the church at a grassroots level among Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren. Attempts by Canadian Conference leaders to establish an 
officially sanctioned affirmation of the traditional stance fizzled. When 
the Canadian Conference finally approved a resolution in 1975, it had 
involved significant constituency engagement over the course of several 
years. 

The initiative to engage Mennonite Brethren in relation to the 
question of women in the church emerged within the Ontario Conference, 
which was shaped by the unique interplay between local conference 
leadership (Frank C. Peters) and younger emerging biblical scholars 
(Allen Guenther and Herbert Swartz). While Peters sought to establish 
an official conference position through both provincial and national 
board structures, Guenther and Swartz’s public presentation of an 
alternative to the traditional position engaged lay people across Canada 
in the debate. This resulted in the development of two interpretive 
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approaches to the question of women in the church, which was evident 
not only in the Ontario conversation but also at the 1974 national study 
conference and the following 1975 Canadian Conference convention. 
The withdrawal of Peters’s paper mirroring the perspective of 
fundamentalist Charles Ryrie, which had been endorsed by the Canadian 
Conference leadership, now opened the door for Ewert’s mediating 
hermeneutical approach to shape the formation of a Canadian Conference 
approach. 

Ewert’s hermeneutical strategy provided an acceptable compromise 
that enabled a public level of consensus to continue among Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren, despite the presence of differing convictions. The 
tension Ewert perceived between the affirming and the restricting texts 
in the New Testament regarding women in the church was applied to the 
practical questions facing Mennonite Brethren. The tension allowed 
Ewert both to affirm the freedom and gifting of women and to restrict 
women from preaching ministry and pastoral leadership. Since Ewert 
was vety cognizant of the potential divisiveness of this issue among 
Mennonite Brethren, his mediating hermeneutic was able to forge a 
pragmatic compromise. Peters’s failed attempt to introduce a restrictive 
position on women in the church into the Mennonite Brethren Confession 
of Faith and the use of his position as Canadian Conference moderator 
to diminish the significance of the 1975 convention resolution highlights 
the presence of deep-seated fears that perhaps Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren had already gone too far. 

Despite these misgivings, Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
demonstrated a rather rigorous process of discernment. At the Ontario 
provincial level, the question of women in the church was discussed by 
the Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns as well as by representatives 
from all congregations, which intentionally included both women and 
men. At the national level, the Canadian Conference extended an open 
invitation to delegates from all congregations to participate in a study 
conference in which each person had the opportunity to engage in small- 
group discussions. This process was followed by a national convention 
designed to make a decision regarding a proposed resolution based on 
the findings of the study conference. Delegates at the convention did not 
simply “rubber stamp” the board’s recommendation, but effectively 
modified it through further conversation in order to reach a consensus. 

The contrast between how the Canadian and American Mennonite 
Brethren engaged in discernment suggests that several factors contributed 
to the perceived need for a discernment process as a community. First, 
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strong disagreement within the community prompted Canadian leaders 
to act. Canadian Mennonite Brethren vigorously debated with each other 
within the Mennonite Brethren Herald, while the United States Conference 
simply reiterated its support for the traditional position in the face of 
little public opposition. Second, the presence of two conflicting but 
viable interpretive options necessitated further discernment by the 
community. Again, Canadian Mennonite Brethren had to address public 
objections to the traditional position that couldn’t readily be set aside. 
Mennonite Brethren in the United States were never presented with a 
persuasive challenge to the traditional stance. Third, Canadian Conference 
leaders recognized their responsibility for providing a response to the 
question of women’s involvement in the conference and the church, a 
responsibility that motivated them to engage in a rigorous discernment 
process. Provincial conferences and districts felt little responsibility to 
address questions regarding women in the church and so quickly passed 
the issue on to the national conferences. 

Frank C. Peters’s paper “Consensus and Change in Respect to 
Ethical Issues,’ which was presented at the 1967 General Conference 
study conference and became the basis for a General Conference 
resolution, was a rare example of intentional reflection on the practice of 
community discernment.’ The end goal of a process of seeking 
consensus was identified by Peters as a shared agreement regarding an 
obedient understanding of God’s will about issues not clearly spelled out 
in Scripture.'' 

Several guidelines for a healthy process of discernment were 
identified by Peters. First, all available biblical teaching must be brought 
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to bear on the issue in order to apply relevant biblical standards, thus 
signaling the vital link between the practices of teaching and discernment 
in the church.''® Second, all members must have the freedom and 
opportunity to participate in the discussion in order to express their own 
perspective.''’ Peters recognized that “where the dissenter is immediately 
silenced, the status quo becomes the ‘voice of the Lord.”’''® Similarly, 
“unless a broad basis for congregational involvement is found, the 
desired effect will be lacking.’'”” Third, participants need to approach the 
discussion with an attitude of “prayerfulness, openness, and Christian 
responsibility and concern,” since the process is attempting to discern 
God’s will regarding the particular issue in question.'” 

Peters also describes several sustaining virtues that shape the process. 
First, the community’s sensitivity to how the Spirit uses the Word to bring 
about consensus is very important.'! Peters insisted that leaders must 
resist attempting to formulate the answer ahead of time, since “only the 
Spirit of God can enlighten and convince.”!” Second, the group needs to 
exhibit perseverance by working together “until a real sense of unity 
prevails,” because “the value lies more in the process than in the product.”'” 
Third, a willing commitment by all participants to submit to the group’s 
decision reflects an act of discipleship.'** If someone still disagrees after 
the process is completed, he or she must still act in accordance with the 
community’s decision, thus promoting unity and love.'”? All members are 
to “manifest an honest openness and willingness to be instructed and 
nurtured in the way which the church believes to be true to the Word of 
God.”!” Finally, the community must display an openness to consider 
whether a previously accepted position in fact represented the final 
understanding of God’s will or whether it was only an interpretation, 
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which could hold the possibility of being re-evaluated.'*” Mennonite 
Brethren declared, “We will not consider guidelines once laid down as 
binding for all times ... [because] we will continue to be open to the 
Spirit of God and His Word to show us when and where new guidelines 
need to be laid down to assist members in establishing right relationships 
of patterns of conduct to new issues of life.”!78 

At the 1969 General Conference convention, Mennonite Brethren 
passed a resolution entitled, “Consensus and Change in Respect to 
Ethical Issues.”!” In the resolution, based on Frank C. Peters’s 1967 
study conference paper, the General Conference BORAC described their 
understanding of the process for arriving at consensus as a community.'”” 
Consensus was reckoned important for several reasons: the sum total of 
understanding of a group exceeds that of any individual; a group could 
provide a corrective to the “blind spots” of individuals; and strength 
comes from standing together as a larger group.'*' They acknowledged 
that at no time has the church’s “understanding been total or complete”’; 
therefore, when “situations and relationships in the world change” the 
church must also experience a growing understanding of the world.'” 
“While each individual Christian is to be involved in the process of 
interpretation,’ any change must be “motivated by a desire to be more 
obedient” to the Word of God, “which constitutes the abiding and 
unchanging authority for the Christian in all matters of faith and 
conduct.”'*? The process of consensus should involve an informed 
leadership bringing all available biblical teaching to bear on the issue, the 
opportunity for all members of the group to “share in discussion and 
freely express their insights,’ and an atmosphere of “prayerfulness, 
openness, and Christian responsibility and concern.’'** While these 
guidelines should have provided a clear ditection for conference leaders 
as they began to address questions about women in the church, there is 
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no evidence that these guidelines ever informed the process or the 
conversation. 


Growing Debate among Mennonite Brethren (1975-1980) 


During the next five years, conference leaders essentially remained silent 
while debate regarding the role of women in the church intensified 
among Mennonite Brethren constituents. Conversation initially took 
place within Mennonite Brethren publications and then began to be 
addressed within academic settings. 


Mennonite Brethren Periodicals 


Husband as Head of the Home. Duting the mid-1970s, several 
articles within Mennonite Brethren periodicals sought to reinforce 
the traditional view of the husband as the head of the home, which 
reflected the growing influence of Bill Gothard’s Basic Youth Conflict 
Seminars among Mennonite Brethren churches.’ John Vogt promoted 
the “simple, straightforward, and scriptural answers to questions 
of respect and authority within the Christian family” expressed by 
Gothard in his “Chain of Command” theory.'’ Gothard taught 
that fathers, who are “second to God in the matter of authority,” 
provide security, protection, responsibility for decision-making, and 
spiritual leadership in the home.'’ Women and children were required 
to live in submission to the authority of the husband/father. 

Kay Toews wrestled with the implications of male headship in the 
home for her involvement outside of the home.'* She evaluated potential 
opportunities by asking herself: “Will my taking of this assignment 
interfere with my husband’s leadership role in the family ... [or] with the 
church’s male leadership roles?”'* ‘Toews’s answer to feelings of being 
trapped as a woman was to pray that “men will become such ‘super’ 
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spiritual leaders that there will be more and more positions for us as 
women to fill while still remaining submissive.”'*’ Frank C. Peters also 
assumed that the correlation between a husband’s headship in the home 
and male leadership in the church mirrored a God-ordained structure.'! 

In contrast, Randall Basinger reflected on the practical implications 
of the “idealistic, egalitarian talk about shared housework, shared childcare, 


712 Tn the context of cating for his young 


and equal access to careers. 
child at home, his initial resentment dissipated as he realized that fairness 
and love meant that his freedoms and desires did not deserve to be 
characterized as more important than his wife’s.'7 Rather, Basinger 
contended that his encounter with feminism gave him the privilege of 


becoming a much better father. 


Katie Funk Wiebe. Katie Funk Wiebe continued to address the 
question of women’s experience in the church in columns appearing in 
both the American and Canadian Mennonite Brethren periodicals. In 
February 1975, Wiebe shared openly about readers’ responses to her 
ongoing attempt to challenge the Mennonite Brethren church regarding 
the role of women. She wrote, 


One of the subjects I hesitate most to write about is the role of women 
in the church. I have been misunderstood too often. Now and then 
some reader, usually a woman, dashes off a letter to me in which she 
rubs my soul over her washboard until I feel frazzled. That hurts. So I 
write today with the awareness that my words will be interpreted not 
by my study and thinking, but by the reader’s views and experience 
with the subject. I tread over this ground gently, feeling my footing 
word by word.“ 


Wiebe recognized how people in the church readily caricature the 
women’s movement and “see only those aspects ... they disagree with 
and therefore throw it all out”’'* She lamented the inability of those 
opposed to the women’s movement “‘to feel so little of the hurt which 
women in the church express because of their limited role.”'*’ Wiebe 
described her vision of what she would like to see happen as follows: 
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1) The development of an aggressive program of education in 
churches ... of biblical, Anabaptist, and historical materials on women, 
2) A readiness to accept the gifts of all members, both men and 
women, even if they don’t fit the traditional sex roles, 

3) An emphasis on strengthening the home, 

4) A greater readiness to lend a loving, listening ear to one another, and 
5) The deliberate decision to include more women in decision-making 
roles in the church.!”” 


Itis significant to note that Wiebe’s call to include women in “decision- 
making roles” was made in an American setting prior to the Canadian 
Conference decision to affirm women as delegates at its 1975 convention. 
Two women responded to Wiebe with very different perspectives. Mrs. 
Paul Nichol highlighted her appreciation for male leadership in the church 
while Pat Quigley proposed that Wiebe’s ideas should be “expanded and 
echoed from pulpits and ... explored in special study groups.”'* 

Wiebe continued to serve as a link for Mennonite Brethren with 
conversations taking place in the larger evangelical world concerning 
women’s roles in the church. In a column published in both the 
Christian Leader and the Mennonite Brethren Herald, Wiebe sought to move 
beyond the stereotypical portrayal of a feminist as a “raging, hostile, 
ageressive, anti-male female with lesbian, pro-abortion attitudes.”'” She 
described her experience attending the Evangelical Women’s Caucus in 
Washington, D.C., where “very calm, level-headed women” gathered “to 
study the biblical basis for Christian feminism, to examine the historical 
records regarding women’s roles, and to reaffirm and explore gifts and 
life-styles for all women.”'” In contrast, Nick Peters responded to 
Wiebe’s description by characterizing the caucus as promoting alternative 
lifestyles, the manipulation of Scripture, and homosexuality.'*! Later, 
Wiebe observed that the shifts in attitudes towards African Americans 
and women during the 1800s suggest that “what we consider to 
be the absolute truth of the Word of God is but a thin slice of our 
particular culture thickly frosted by a few Scripture verses.”!* She 
challenged Mennonite Brethren not to read their prejudices onto 
the Bible and “then promote that as God’s truth.”!°° 
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Wiebe also recognized that women’s involvement in mission 
societies, inter-Mennonite conferences, Mennonite Central Committee 
(MCC) sales, and Mennonite Disaster Service work have helped to 
“break down the pattern of isolationism and distrust” present in the 
church.*°* In 1975, Wiebe was elected as a member-at-large to the MCC 
Peace Section and, more specifically, was appointed to the Taskforce for 
Women in the Church and Society, which provided an inter-Mennonite 
forum to discuss the position of women in the church.'*’ She represented 
Mennonite Brethren on this taskforce until 1977, even though no 
Mennonite Brethren board was willing to take responsibility for her 
involvement.'° Wiebe suspected that “as long as women are doing their 
thing by themselves, demanding little of the broader church structures, 


all is well.”?°’ 


Hedy L. Martens. In 
January 1976, Hedy Martens 
published “God’s Word: 
To Women as to Men” in 
Direction, ajournalsponsored 4 
by Mennonite Brethren 
academic institutions in 
both the United States and | 
Canada.'* This article was 
subsequently published 
in the Mennonite Brethren 
Herald as a five-part 
series between February 
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very candid reflection of her journey with the deep uneasiness that 
emerged as a result of the tension between the apparent demands of 
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the biblical text and her own experience as a woman. She contended, 
“Satan has made fantastic use of unenlightened interpretations of 
passages on a woman’s submission and silence,’ which has resulted in 
“self-pity, discouragement, and a burial of God-given talents.”! 

Martens provided an alternative yet perceptive interpretation of the 
key restrictive texts over the course of the articles. She argued, given 
that “Paul felt compelled to make interim rules to prevent the gospel 
from being misunderstood by outsiders,” the church today “must come 
to realize that Paul’s intention, and God’s ultimate intention, was never 
for these to become /aws to the people of God.’!*' Martens suggested 
that the restrictive instructions “were given, as once the laws of Moses 
had been given, because of the hardness of people’s hearts—people who 
still lived under the law, who still acted according to what their human 
nature told them, instead of according to the Spirit.”!° She challenged 
men, who 


have grown up in a society permeated with subtle ways of keeping a 
woman “in her place” ... to begin questioning which of our church’s 
expectations and assumptions about women have their roots in 
American success ethics, or in old European hierarchies of class and 
status, and which ones are in actual agreement with the principles 
revealed to us by Jesus.’ 


Finally, she encouraged both men and women in the church to 
counteract the conditioning of “the system of this world” that demanded 
women take an inferior position.'™ 

These articles generated a response of nine letters to the editor, six 
which were written by women. Five writers disagreed with the direction 
of Martens’s articles. Ronald Lovett expressed concern that the Mennonite 
Brethren Herald was “introducing a new hermeneutic, one that makes void 
the Word of God and threatens the very foundations of the Mennonite 
Brethren faith.’’!® Shirley Bergen chastised the Hera/d staff for publishing 
“unbiblical propaganda,” which would only generate confusion and 
unrest among women.'® Rudy Bartel also cautioned the Herald about 
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giving such broad coverage to this issue, particularly when the author 
“seems to suggest that most injunctions regarding men and women can 


167 Finally, Irene Loewen noted, 


be culturally explained or explained away. 
“the spirit in which she writes seems to be more conciliatory and biblical 
than the spirit of some of the responses she has received.”'* Despite 
affirmation for Martens’s honesty, humility, and courage, her plea to re- 
evaluate the traditional interpretations of Scripture that have contributed 


to the struggle of women seemed to have gone unheeded.'® 


Direction Journal. Direction devoted the entire January 1980 issue 
to “the theme of the changing role of women in the work in the 
church” in anticipation of the upcoming General Conference study 
conference.'” Linda Gerbrandt reflected on her experience as the first 
woman elected to an “eldership” board (Southern District Faith and 
Life Commission) in North America in 1974.'' Jean Janzen considered 
how the church could encourage women to make good choices in the 
midst of the confusing changes taking place within society.'” 

Esther Wiens, assistant professor at Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College in Winnipeg, sought to identify several “areas of ambiguity 
and stress which occur when men and women work together in the 
church.”’'” She noted that at times women were hindered from doing 
tasks assigned to them because some people in the church were 
offended by their participation.' This may reflect an arbitrary division 
of labor, which, when examined more closely, reveals a “discrepancy 
between faith and practice.”'” Some fears often remained unspoken, 
like a woman’s fear of jeopardizing her husband’s position if she was 
involved, or the potential danger of sexual attraction among men and 
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women in the church.'”° Wiens also observed that women’s lack of 
experience and knowledge, which was often combined with the absence 
of support in a male-dominated environment, could create a profound 
sense of vulnerability when women entered new positions.'” 

Saundra Plett provided a helpful survey of attitudes toward the 
changing role of women as reflected in Mennonite Brethren periodicals 
in Canada and the United States.'"’ She recognized that “the academic 
community appears not to have as many reservations concerning the 
changing role of women as does the broader church constituency.”!” 
Plett also observed that Canadian Mennonite Brethren were “willing to 
put more effort into this difficult question than the U.S. Conference.”'*” 
Plett concluded that women in 1980 would still find more support than 
in the past, despite the prevailing conservative attitude among Mennonite 
Brethren.!*! 

Finally, John  E. 
Toews, associate professor 
at Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary in 
Fresno, California, 
offered “a perspective 
for the interpretation of 
Paul’s words concerning 
the place of women in 
the church,’ which he 
tested with the restrictive 


182 : : ; 
texts.'" The starting point Jobn E. Toews (left) with James Nikkel, 1991 
for ‘Toews was Paul’s (MAID CMBS NP149-1-1651) 


over-atching theology of the church, which he defined as the renewed 
eschatological community of God’s people.'* The breaking in of the 
new age meant that the distinctions that separated people on the basis of 
tace, sex, and religious history have now been removed and abolished.'™ 
Toews demonstrated how Paul implemented a theology of equality in 
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the practice of women working alongside men in the church.'** He noted 
that “women were free to participate in public worship under the proper 
circumstances” since the exhortation for women to be silent reflected 
a limited application.'*° Toews linked the prohibition of 1 Timothy 2 
with “a domineering attitude or sexual promiscuity” and thus concluded 
that women’s involvement was restricted “only at the point where it 
threatened to disrupt the marriage relationship.’”'*’ 
women to “feel free to exercise the gifts God has given them” and called 
on the church to “discern the gifts in its midst irrespective of sex.”!* 


Toews encouraged 


Changes in Church Practice. Despite the growing debate among 
the Mennonite Brethren, concrete changes in women’s involvement in 
the church were starting to emerge. In 1977, Nadine Friesen was hired 
as the Christian 
education director 
at the Hillsboro 
Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Hillsboro, 
Kansas.'*? — Friesen 
was the first woman 
to be hired as a full- 
time paid member 
of a church’s 
ministerial staff, 


although she was ee at ; ; 
0 Nadine Friesen (center) on panel with (1 to r) Jasha Boge, Tim 


191 
not called a pastor. Sullivan, Clint Setbel, Ernie Friesen, and Dan Unrau, 1994 
Friesen had felt (MAID CMBS NP149-1-1990) 


a strong affirmation for her gifts within the context of the church 
and in response to the question of ordination, she said, “I know that 
God has called me into ministry; I guess in God’s sight I’ve been 
ordained.” '' Two readers wrote in appreciation of Friesen’s clear 
testimony of God’s direction and positive ministry attitude.'”” 
Mennonite Brethren Missions/Services was also beginning to assess 
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women’s roles in the context of foreign missions. Vernon Wiebe, General 
Secretary, noted that while a clear theological statement had never been 
developed, in practice “women missionaries teach men, plant churches, 
administer programs, and participate on policy-making boards.”!”? 
Yet women were not allowed to “preach, pastor, and administer the 
sacraments,” and a single person was paid half of what a couple would 
receive since it was assumed that “both husband and wife are called to 
the work.”!** Wiebe concluded that “none of us want to quench the gifts 
of the Spirit. All of us want the Body of Christ to function well because 
its parts are unhindered.”!?° 


Symposiums 


During the last half of the 1970s, the Mennonite Brethren academic 
community began to provide forums for reflecting more critically 
about the traditional hermeneutical approach promoted by conference 
leadership. Unfortunately, these opportunities often did not adequately 
engage Mennonite Brethren congregations in the conversation. 


Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary Symposium (1976). In May 
1976, the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary hosted a symposium 
on the role of women in the church.'° Four papers were presented, 
beginning with Herbert Swartz, now Associate Professor at Eastern 
Mennonite College in Harrisonburg, Virginia. Swartz provided a biblical 
petspective grounded in the creation account that portrayed God’s 
ptimary design for men and women not as a hierarchical chain of 
command, but as a partnership.'”’ He identified Galatians 3:28 as the 
“radical principle” that provided the hermeneutical key by which the 
restrictive texts must be interpreted.’”* Both D. Edmond Hiebert and 
David Ewert were asked to respond to Swartz’s paper. Hiebert reiterated 
his view that headship expressed a double strand of teaching in the Bible 
by emphasizing both the “redemptive equality of men and women in 
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Christ and also the creative order of male and female in their distinctive 
roles with the God-appointed headship of man in the relationship.”!” 
Ewert challenged Swartz’s elevation of Galatians 3:28 as the interpretive 
fulcrum and suggested that it would be safer to let clear affirming 
and restricting texts “stand in tension next to each other, rather than 
force them to agtee with the accepted norm.” Ewert did affirm the 
direction of Swartz’s paper, but suggested optimistically that a slow 
process of working together in the church toward consensus may be 
all that the church could handle at the present time.” In his response, 
Ewert made explicit his own mediating hermeneutical strategy, which 
underlay his 1974 Canadian Conference study conference paper. 

Katie Funk Wiebe presented a paper entitled “Voices of Liberation,” 
in which she challenged an unprepared church not to dismiss as unspiritual 
the Christian feminist movement’s desire to be part of the total life of 
the church.*” In particular, Wiebe confronted Gothard’s view that the 
“authority of males is God-given and submission of women is God- 
otdered.’””””’ She described six voices crying out for liberation: 


1) A call for a change in attitude towards women, 

2) The plea by women for their own identity, 

3) A call for liberation from the bondage of sex roles which 
oppress one sex and idolize the other, 

4) A call to allow women to use their spiritual gifts, 

5) The plea to be released from the bondage of sexist language and 
sexist images, which reflect a cultural contempt of women and 
do not treat her as a serious human being, and 

6) The challenge against the structures that alienate and oppress men 
and women in all levels of life.?” 

Wiebe argued that change in a broken world will not be found in 
either authority nor autonomy, but only when “the oppressors begin to 
identify with the oppressed.” 
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The final two papers sought to present an overview of women’s 
involvement in the church. John Fast and Gaylord Goertzen, two seminary 
students, presented a paper that provideda historical perspective on women 
within the Anabaptist movement and a survey of the Mennonite Brethren 
experience.” The last paper was a combination of three reports on the 
status of women in other denominations by Paula Boogaert (Methodist), 
Paul Pierson (Presbyterian), and Lola Fuller (Assembly of God).”” 

The choice of presenters suggested that the Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary was very ready to engage with those who sought to 
open the door for women’s involvement in the church. The presentations 
at this symposium offered a clear challenge to both the United States 
and Canadian Conference positions as exemplified by Hiebert and 
Ewert. However, participants at the symposium appeared to be primarily 
seminaty students, resulting in minimal engagement with Mennonite 
Brethren churches. 


Hermeneutics Conference (1976). 
In December 1976, thirty Bible 
teachers from seven Mennonite 
Brethren academic institutions 
met in Fresno for a very unique 
hermeneutics conference in order 
to compare observations on how 
Mennonite Brethren schools were 
interpreting the Bible*”* The 
conference was restricted to Bible 
teachers only: no pastors or interested 
individuals were allowed to attend. 
Papers were presented as case studies 
on hermeneutics, which could then 


provide insight into the hermeneutical Doinald Lacon 1995 
principles used by Mennonite (MAID CMBS NP149-9-176) 
Brethren to interpret the Scriptures.”” Among the papers presented was 
“The Pauline View of Woman” by Howard Loewen, assistant professor 
at Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg, Manitoba.” 
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Loewen examined the direction of Pauline teaching “with respect 
to the status and function of woman ... in the body of Christ, the 
church.”?!! By taking an approach that emphasized grace and freedom, 
Loewen essentially sidestepped the predominant interest among 
Mennonite Brethren on the relevancy of male headship and the order 
of creation in relation to the question of women’s role in the church.”!” 
Instead, he argued that the call for mutual dependence, orderliness in 
the exercising of gifts, full participation of women in worship services, 
and the overwhelming support of women as full-fledged co-workers in 
the church, all point in one direction.*'? Loewen concluded his paper 
without imposing any restrictions on women’s involvement in the church. 

David Bergen, an instructor at Bethany Bible Institute in Hepburn, 
Saskatchewan, responded by questioning whether a difference in the 
function of men and women in the church was not necessitated by 
male headship and the order of creation.”'* Bergen’s concerns were also 
reflected in the sharp criticism Loewen received from other conference 
participants.*> Loewen responded to questions about “the culture- 
boundedness of the Scriptures” by noting that “all of scripture is 
relevant precisely because all of Scripture is culture-bound.”’'? Loewen’s 
hermeneutical approach was clearly at odds with the prevalent interpretive 
strategies used by many Mennonite Brethren Bible teachers. However, 
his challenge would have little direct impact in the church because of the 
restricted nature of the participants of this symposium. 


Mennonite Central Committee Symposium (1978). A third 
symposium, sponsored by MCC, was held in November 1978 at 
Columbia Bible Institute, in Clearbrook, British Columbia. The event 
was intended to facilitate conversation within the wider Mennonite 
constituency in the province; however, the two plenary speakers were 
both Mennonite Brethren: Katie Funk Wiebe and David Ewert.””’ 

In her first paper, Wiebe highlighted five aspects of Jesus’s 
relationship with women in contrast to the patriarchal attitudes of first 
century Judaism: 


1) Jesus regarded women as persons; 
2) Jesus made room for women as his disciples; 
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3) Jesus liberated women from being sex objects; 
4) Christ made women witnesses of his resurrection; and 
5) Jesus used women as illustrations in his parables.*" 


In each case, Wiebe drew attention to the implications of 
Jesus’s break with Jewish tradition for women’s experience in the midst 
of changing attitudes within society. 

Ewert began his careful examination of women within the Pauline 
epistles with the recognition that “strong affirmations of biblical 
infallibility and authority are no guarantee against wrong understandings 
of what the Scriptures say.”*!? He also acknowledged that since the “New 
Testament documents do not always appear to speak with the same 


it is the interpreter’s task to “distinguish between permanent 


> 


voice,” 
teachings and cultural expressions.””” Ewert saw his task as harmonizing 
the freedom and restrictive passages without explaining “away” either set 
of texts in light of the other.*! Yet Ewert concluded it would “be wrong 
to universalize and to ‘freeze’ the command to silence for all times” found 
in 1 Corinthians 14, since it was his “conviction that Paul’s command for 
women to be silent in the church’s assemblies must be understood (in part, 
at least) in the light of the status of womanhood in his society.” 

Ewert listed six possible options for interpreting the prohibition 
to teach in 1 Timothy 2 and five interpretive options for understanding 
Eve’s deception, without clearly committing himself to any one option. 
He also argued that the 1 Timothy “prohibition forbidding a woman 
to teach is not to be absolutized for it was not absolutized in NT 
times.”**? Despite Ewert’s acknowledgement of women’s gifting and 
“the fact that the New Testament as a whole points in the direction of 
the freedom of man and woman in Christ,’ in the end he advocated 
restricting women from pastoral leadership or ordination for ministry 
in a congregation because of the New Testament emphasis on man’s 
headship and the order of creation.”* Wiebe remembered “an audible 
gasp in the audience” at Ewert’s surprising conclusion.” 
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In Wiebe’s second paper, presented at the evening banquet, she 
observed that the church could take one of two approaches to the 
matter of the changing roles of men and women: “It can become a 
leader, speaking forth in power, with love and with understanding on the 
matter of changing roles, or it can speak with fear and continue to set 
up barriers and structures, limiting the role and contribution, thereby, of 
both men and women.”””’ Wiebe identified five ways in which the church 
should lead: 


1) Be ready to discuss and deal with problems arising from changing 
roles; 

2) Avoid formula answers, capsule statements, proof texts, and 
half-truths; 

3) Study the Scriptures to discover what the various passages in 
combination may have to say to our generation; 

4) Affirm women’s gifts by opening the door for them to move 
into new areas of service; and 

5) Reject male-oriented language which ignores the experience of 


women and excludes them.’ 


Wiebe contended, “any solutions coming from either men or women, 
with or without support of Scriptures, which seek to retain power 
and control for one sex and to deny the privilege to the other are 
therefore unacceptable.”””* 

This symposium, unfortunately, again did not provide a broad 
context for conversation among Mennonite Brethren congregations. 
However, both Mennonite Brethren presenters offered insight into their 
continuing struggle to relate women’s present experience with the biblical 
text, thereby revealing the unresolved tension between affirming and 
restricting women’s involvement in the church. 


Reflections 


During the 1970s, conflicting influences found expression within 
Mennonite Brethren periodicals, as exemplified by Gothard’s hierarchical 
authority framework and the Women’s Liberation Movement’s call for 
freedom. Mennonite Brethren faced the challenge of discerning their 
own path in the midst of these discordant pressures. Despite Katie Funk 
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Wiebe’s continued call for congregations to engage in open dialogue 
together, the conversation regarding women in ministry began to shift away 
from the context of the church to forums within educational institutions. 

Direction, the academic journal sponsored by Mennonite Brethren 
schools, began to publish articles challenging traditional Mennonite 
Brethren interpretations regarding women in the church and presenting 
a more positive assessment of feminism. This journal became an avenue 
for processing what was not always safe to talk about within the context 
of the church. For example, Hedy L. Martens’s and Howard Loewen’s 
articles were published in Direction despite negative assessments in other 
contexts. Since editorial leadership for Direction was located within the 
faculty of Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, these discussions began 
to identify the seminary with a position advocating greater freedom 
for women in the church. This openness was further exemplified by 
the seminary’s hosting of the 1976 symposium on women in ministry. 

Although the various symposiums addressing women in the church 
during the 1970s brought together both sides of the debate, these 
events failed to engage the wider Mennonite Brethren conference and 
local congregations in the conversation. Primarily seminary students 
attended the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary symposium, 
while attendance at the Hermeneutics conference was restricted to a 
limited number of Bible teachers. The MCC symposium was open to 
the public, but its wider Mennonite appeal did not focus on engaging 
Mennonite Brethren participants. Even though key contributors 
in the Mennonite Brethren debate, such as Katie Funk Wiebe, D. 
Edmond Hiebert, Herbert Swartz, and David Ewert, brought richness 
to these conversations, their presentations remained unpublished, 
and therefore inaccessible to the larger constituency.” 

Nadine Friesen’s appointment as the first full-time woman serving in 
a Mennonite Brethren church signaled a momentous change in practice. 
While her hiring did not precipitate a flood of opportunities for women 
within Mennonite Brethren congregations, it did gesture a shift in attitude 
and provided a positive example of a woman’s ability to contribute in 
a recognized ministry position.” Unlike the shift in practice regarding 
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women attending conventions as delegates in 1968, however, Friesen’s 
hiring did not create a dissonance that prompted any further conference 
attention. 

In 1975 and 1976, John E. Toews published articles in both the 
Christian Leader and the Mennonite Brethren Herald in which he explored 
the significance of the practice of “binding and loosing” from Matthew 
18 for Mennonite Brethren ecclesiology.**' Toews’s evident dependence 
upon John Howard Yoder, although unacknowledged, introduced 
Mennonite Brethren to Yoder’s depiction of the church as a “discerning 
brotherhood” engaged in ethical discernment.*” Nevertheless, Toews’s 
identification of the “small congregation” as the context for discernment 
did not readily connect his reflections to the attempts by Mennonite 
Brethren to engage in the practice of discernment as a denomination. 


Conclusion 


During the early 1970s, Mennonite Brethren at various conference levels 
attempted to address the implications of the changing status of women 
for life in the church. The uncontested sanction of a traditional approach 
to women in the church by United States Conference leaders stifled 
any endeavors to engage in a process of hermeneutical discernment 
by American Mennonite Brethren. In contrast, the public promotion 
of two viable interpretive options compelled Canadian Conference 
leadership to engage in a more robust process of hermeneutical 
discernment, which involved the entire constituency in the formation of 
a shared consensus. This led to the development of the first Mennonite 
Brethren resolution regarding the role of women in the church. 

However, the silence of conference leaders during the latter 
1970s created a vacuum, which was then picked up by Mennonite 
Brethren academic institutions. Unfortunately, these discussions were 
often peripheral to the context of the church and thus were unable to 
engage the larger Mennonite Brethren constituency in hermeneutical 
conversations—conversations about the biblical texts relevant for 
discerning a contemporary understanding of the role of women in the 
church. 


231. John E. Toews, “The Church ... Discerning Brotherhood, Not Preacherhood,” CL, 
August 5, 1975, 4-6; and John E. Toews, “The Church as a Discerning Brotherhood,” MBH, January 
23, 1976, 1-4. 

232. Toews, “The Church ... Discerning Brotherhood, Not Preacherhood,” CL, August 5, 
1975, 5. Compare with John Howard Yoder, “Binding and Loosing,” Concern 14 (1967): 2-32. 
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Discerning Mennonite Brethren 
Belief and Practice (1978-1987) 


he decade of the 1980s resulted in the first opportunity for Mennonite 

Brethren in the United States and Canada to express a shared 
response to the issue of women in ministry leadership in the church. 
However, the ambiguity of the 1981 General Conference resolution (see 
Figure 4) regarding the practical implications for life in the church set 
the stage for the rest of the decade. In an attempt to provide further 
guidance for congregations, the General Conference offered a Statement 
of Counsel in 1984 (see Figure 5) and a clarifying resolution in 1987 (see 
Figures 6 and 7). Despite these attempts to develop consensus, differing 
convictions among Mennonite Brethren continued to exist. 


General Conference Response (1978-1981) 


Towatd the end of the 1970s, members of the General Conference 
Board of Reference and Counsel (BORAC) began to recognize the need 
to provide more explicit direction regarding the issue of women in the 
church. 


General Conference Study Conference (1980) 


Several weeks after the November 1978 Mennonite Central Committee 
(MCC) symposium in Clearbrook, David Ewert wrote to John A. Toews, 
moderator of the General Conference, suggesting that in light of Katie 
Funk Wiebe’s percetved push for women’s ordination, it was time the 
General Conference considered addressing the question of women’s role 
in the church.’ Toews shared Ewert’s concerns and agreed that the 
General Conference should work towards a resolution.* At the April 


1. David Ewert to John A. Toews, December 8, 1978, A220, BORAC box 2, ML&A, Fresno. 
2. John A. Toews to David Ewert, December 12, 1978, A220, BORAC box 2, ML&A, Fresno. 
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1979 meeting of the General Conference BORAC, a proposal for a 1980 
study conference was approved, and Ewert was asked to write a paper on 
the topic of women in church leadership.* The decision to involve Ewert 
linked the General Conference direction with the hermeneutical strategy 
that guided the earlier 1975 Canadian Conference resolution (see Figure 
3): 

After attending a conference in November 1979 sponsored by an 
ad-hoc inter-Mennonite organization called “Women in Ministry,” Katie 
Punk Wiebe wrote to the General Conference BORAC asking whether 
“the question of women’s roles in church structures [could] become part 
of the ongoing agenda of some conference board or committee.”* 
Unaware that the Board was already making plans to address the issue, 
Wiebe highlighted the “felt need” among people to talk about how men 
and women could work together more effectively in the church. She 
wondered if it would “be possible for the board to meet with a 
representative group of women from various areas to discuss this matter 
at length.” Nick Rempel replied on behalf of the Board, indicating that 
in light of their plans for an upcoming study conference, they had “no 
Rempel 
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further statement of encouragement or endorsement to give. 
invited women with concerns to attend the study conference, where 
there might be occasion to have the kind of discussion Wiebe was 
requesting.’ 

In May 1980, Mennonite Brethren from the United States and 
Canada gathered in Clearbrook, British Columbia, for a study conference 
addressing the theme “Current Issues in Church Leadership.” Five papers 
were presented at the conference: “The Call and Ordination to the 
Ministry,” “Leadership Styles for Mennonite Brethren Churches,” 
“Church-Pastor Relations,” “The Ministry of Divorced and Remattied,” 
and “The ‘Place’ of the Woman in the Church.’”* A prepared response to 


3. Minutes of the General Conference BORAC, April 23, 1979, 1-4, A220, BORAC box 1, 
ML&A, Fresno. 

4. Katie Funk Wiebe to Henry H. Dick, November 14, 1979, 1, in the authotr’s possession. 
For reports of this conference, see Vic Reimer, “Where are We Today? In, But Still Out,’ The 
Mennonite, November 20, 1979, 694-695; and Martha Smith Good, “Enabling for Action’ is Theme 
of Conference,’ Mennonite Reporter, November 12, 1979, 4. 

5. Wiebe to Henry H. Dick, November 14, 1979, 2. 

6. Nick Rempel to Katie Funk Wiebe, December 26, 1979, A220, BORAC box 2, ML&A, 
Fresno. Compare with Minutes of the General Conference BORAC, December 10, 1979, 2-3. 

7. Rempel to Wiebe, December 26, 1979, 1, A220, BORAC box 2, ML&A, Fresno. 

8. The May 8-10, 1980, study conference presenters included Victor Adrian, “The Call and 
Ordination to the Ministry,’ Papers and Essays, box 6, fid. N, no. 2, CMBS, Winnipeg (the box 
location for all five essays); John E. Toews, “Leadership Styles for Mennonite Brethren Churches,” 
no. 3; Herbert J. Brandt, “Church-Pastor Relations,’ no. 9; Marvin Hein, “The Ministry of the 
Divorced and Rematried,” no. 7; and David Ewett, “The ‘Place’ of the Woman in the Church,’ no. 6. 
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each paper was followed by small-group discussion and conversation by 
the entire assembly.’ 

In the final presentation of the conference, “The ‘Place’ of the 
Woman in the Church,’ David Ewert examined three areas: 1) The 
Woman in Christ; 2) The Christian Woman in the Home; and 3) The 
Christian Woman in the Church."° This paper was essentially a revision 
of his previous presentations at the 1974 Canadian study conference and 
the 1978 MCC symposium. 

Under the first heading, Ewert raised the pervasive question weaving 
throughout his paper: “Whether equality in Christ also means 
egalitarianism in all functions in the Body of Christ, the church.”!! Ewert 
continued to wrestle with attempts to “harmonize the freedom passages 
with the restriction passages,” because he recognized that people on each 
side of the debate were tempted to set aside passages with which they 
were not comfortable.’* Ewert maintained that “the new order of 
redemption [had] not done away with the order of creation,” even though 
he acknowledged that “it would be wrong to universalize and ‘freeze’ the 
command to silence for all times.”'’ However, Ewert was again unable to 
offer a clear explanation of the prohibition in 1 Timothy 2, except to 
provide a list of interpretive possibilities.” 

Ewert concluded that “Paul’s command for women to be silent in 
the church’s assemblies must be understood (in part, at least) in the light 
of the status of womanhood in his society,’ so that “where cultural 
patterns differ, Paul’s strictures in this matter must also be modified.” 
However, he asserted that women’s complete freedom to use their gifts 
must be qualified “in light of the creation order and the strong 
emphasis ... on man’s headship.” Ewert drew the line by limiting 
pastoral leadership in the congregation to men, as well as restricting 
women from ordination to pastoral ministry.'” 


9. See Wally Kroeker, “How Should We Then Lead?” CL, June 3, 1980, 2-8. Surprisingly, 
the MBH did not provide a review of Ewert’s paper. The 1980 study conference report was spread 
over several issues, but for some reason the last paper was never included. For the other reports, see 
Harold Jantz, “Discussion Shifts to Leadership and Authority,’ MBH, May 23, 1980, 12-14; Gordon 
Nickel, “Marriage was Made for ‘Humans, Bible’s Thrust,” MBH, June 6, 1980, 11-12; and Harold 
Jantz, “Healing the Church-Pastor Rift,” MBH, June 27, 1980, 24-25. 

10. David Ewert, “The ‘Place’ of the Woman in the Church,” 1-22, Papers and Essays, box 
6, fid. N, no. 6, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

11. Ibid., 2. 

12. Ibid., 9. 

13. Ibid., 12, 13. 

14. Ibid., 14-17. 

15. Ibid., 19. 

16. Ibid., 20, 21. 

17. Ibid., 22. 
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Karen Neufeld, associate 
professor at Tabor College in 
Hillsboro, Kansas, suggested in 
her response to Ewert’s paper 
that his review of the role of 
women in the New Testament 
had moved her so convincingly in 
“the direction of women’s full 
participation in the work of the 
church” that she was totally 
unprepared for his conclusion." 
Her response was reminiscent of 
the audience’s reaction to Ewert’s 
presentation at the 1978 MCC | , 
symposium.’ Neufeld went on to Karen Neufeld, 1980 
critique Ewert for failing to (MAID CMBS NP149-1-5385) 
provide a thorough discussion of the meaning of the order of creation 
or the headship of men that would support his unexpected 


conclusion.”” 

Neufeld further argued that the unacknowledged leadership model 
undergirding Ewert’s restriction of women from pastoral ministry 
actually equated pastoral ministry with authority leadership. Then she 
asked, “Since when have we believed in an authority leadership as the 
ideal or only model for our pastors?”’”! Neufeld maintained, “The issue 
of women’s role in the church stands at the heart of what we believe the 
church to be and what we believe relationships to be among believers.” 
She concluded, “As long as we say that a woman, no matter what her 
gifts, her call, or her circumstances is not to be considered a full servant 
of the church ... we in fact dictate to God, how and through whom He 
shall work among us.” 

Still, the overall effect of Ewert’s paper—as experienced by many of 
the delegates at the study conference—was to encourage greater 
participation by women than was currently practiced in most Mennonite 
Brethren churches, participation in all areas except ordination to pastoral 


18. Karen Berg Neufeld, “Response To: “The ‘Place’ of the Woman in the Church,” 1, Papers 
and Essays, box 6, fld. N, no. 6, CMBS, Winnipeg. 

19. See chapter 3, footnote 225. 

20. Neufeld, “Response To: “The ‘Place’ of the Woman in the Church,” 1-3. 

21. Ibid., 3. 

22. Ibid., 5. 

23. Ibid. 
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ministry.”* At the end of the discussion, Elmer Martens “urged that any 
decisions arising out of the conference contain a ‘strong component of 
repentance’ on the part of those in leadership who have limited women’s 
roles more tightly than scriptural evidence warrants.””° Following the 
study conference, James Pankratz identified hermeneutical differences as 
the fundamental issue emerging from the presentations, and noted that 
because “we do not understand Scripture uniformly in our church ... we 
are not always agreed on its practical implications.”*® Harold Jantz 
expressed concern that the papers were not distributed prior to the 
conference and that there were no plans to provide them to churches for 
further study afterwards.?” Wally Kroeker mused that the conference 
again reflected a lop-sided male-dominated discussion, in which more 
female voices needed to be heard.*® Mary Thiessen wondered how Ewert 
could encourage women to use their gifts in all areas of church life and 
then negate the liberating power of Christ by restricting women from 
ordination to pastoral ministry.” 

In September 1980, several months after the study conference, a 
test-case arose when the Lakeview Mennonite Brethren Church in 
Chicago appointed Jim and Peggy Shelton as co-pastors.*° The Central 
District BORAC met with the Sheltons at the end of October and 
explicitly expressed that their “concern was not the fact of her ministry 
to people,” but her “leadership role implied by the title, ‘Co-Pastor.”’** 
The Board concluded that they could not accept a woman exercising 
authority in the position of an elder in the church since “it is not the 
policy of our Mennonite Brethren Conference ... [and] that policy is 
based on our understanding of Scripture.”** In response, Peggy Shelton 
relinquished the title of “co-pastor” in January 1981 and by March of 
that year Jim Shelton had also resigned as the pastor.#? Daniel Born, a 
member of the Lakeview church, challenged the Board’s interpretation 


24. Kroeker, “How Should We Then Lead?” CL, June 3, 1980, 8. 

25. Ibid. 

26. James Pankratz, “From Pastoral Care to Hermeneutics,” Opinion, MBH, May 23, 1980, 11. 

27. Harold Jantz, “Clearbrook Study Conference,” Editorial, MBH, May 23, 1980, 11. 

28. Wally Kroeker, “A Monkish Male Chorus,” Editorial, CL, June 3, 1980, 24. For a response, 
see Joe Agee, Jr., “Liking the Male Sound,” What Readers Say, CL, July 15, 1980, 10. 

29. Mary Thiessen, “Toward a Christian View,’ What Readers Say, CL, July 29, 1980, 15. 

30. Minutes of the Central District Board of Reference and Counsel, September 15—16, 1980, 
C:1:2, F5, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

31. Minutes of the Central District Board of Reference and Counsel, October 31, 1980, C:1:2, 
F5, CMBS, Hillsboro. 

32. Chester Fast to Church Board of Lakeview M.B. Church, November 1980, 2, C:1:2, F5, 
CMBS, Hillsboro. 

33. Waldo Wiebe to BORAC, January 21, 1981, 1, C:1:2, F7, CMBS, Hillsboro. Compare with 
Chester Fast to Nick Rempel, March 25, 1981. 
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of authority by highlighting the increasing presence of women in 
authoritative positions within Mennonite Brethren Conferences and their 
educational institutions; he also questioned the “‘adequacy and consistent 
application of ... a proof-texting method” of biblical interpretation.* 
The Board responded with a brief statement emphasizing the relevance 
of biblical passages that stress “women are to demonstrate a spirit of 
submission [and] men are to assume the right of leadership.” 
Interestingly, at the July 1980 Canadian Conference convention, Herb 
Kopp presented a seminar entitled “What ‘Husband is Head of Wife’ 
Means in Life.’ Kopp contended that submission is voluntary and 


“ideally the wife chooses to submit to her husband.’%6 


General Conference Resolution (1981) 


In June 1980, following the study conference, David Ewert was given 
the assignment of writing a resolution on the ministry of women on 
behalf of the General Conference BORAC based on the paper he had 
presented.*’ The Board approved the proposed “Resolution on the Place 
of the Woman in the Church” (see Figure 4) at its January 1981 meeting,” 
This resolution was published in both the United States and Canadian 
periodicals prior to the 1981 convention.” 


Figure 4: 1981 General Conference Resolution: 
“The Place of Women in the Church” 


Many churches are asking whether we as Mennonite Brethren have been faithful 
to the Scriptures by restricting certain ministries in the church to men only. The 
Canadian Board of Spiritual and Social Concerns brought a resolution on this 
matter to the Canadian Conference some five years ago. Since then the question 
has come up repeatedly at both local and conference levels and BORAC put it on 
the agenda for the study conference last May in Clearbrook, B.C. In view of the 
continuing debate on this matter we would like to present the following concerns 
and proposals to our General Conference. 


1) We should be careful not to take our models for the husband/ wife relationship 
and for the place of the woman in the church from the current feminist movement, 


34. Daniel Born to Waldo Wiebe and Chester Fast, February 11, 1981, 2-3, III C:1:2, F41, 
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which is largely secular in orientation. We recognize, of course, that movements in 
society at times force students of the Bible to ask whether they have understood the 
Scriptures correctly, but the church must always hold a critical stance toward such 
movements, including also Christian interpretations which have denied Christian 
women their rightful place in family, church, and society. 


2) We would caution against those modern currents of thought which tend to 
minimize the significance of a woman's high calling to be a wife and a mother 
to her children, and we should do all that we can to strengthen the family and to 
establish it on biblical principles. 


3) We, as men, confess that we have not ahvays loved our wives and honored them 
as we should. However, we believe that the Scriptures teach that “the husband is 
the head of the wife.” and that a wifes submission to a loving husband is in no 
way demeaning. True fulfillment comes to both husband and wife when they seek 
to serve one another, and to be submissive one to another (Ephesians 5:21, “and 
be subject to your own husbands, as to the Lord.”), rather than in the desire for 
equality or even superiority. This, however, does not mean that we condone any 
form of oppression (either of men or women) in our society. 


4) We recognize that the language of Scripture reflects the patriarchal societies in 
which the Bible emerged. We should not, however, sit in judgment over Scripture, 
for God's Word was given for all times and all cultures. It should be understood 
that when words such as “brother,” “brotherhood” and the like are used for the 
believers that these terms include also the sisters. Therefore, we should not accuse 
those who use this biblical patriarchal language in teaching and preaching, of 
being anti-feminist. On the other hand, we should avoid using sexist language 


that offends. 


5) We acknowledge the great contribution of our sisters to the work of the Lord 
in the local church, in mission fields, and other areas of kingdom work, and we 
encourage our churches to continue to discover and to draw upon the spiritual 
resources found in our sisters for various ministries in the church and in the world. 
This may also include participation in local church and conference ministries, if 
the local church so chooses. 


6) We do not hold that the reciprocal relationship between male and female, as 
established in creation, has been annulled by redemption. We do believe that the 
Bible’ teaching on the headship of the husband has a bearing on the place of the 
woman in the church. We do not hold that the passages in the New Testament (such 
as 1 Corinthians 14 and 1 Timothy 2), which put restrictions on the Christian 
woman, have become irrelevant, even though they were given in a different cultural 
context and, therefore, do need to be re-applied. And while we recognize that women 
Played a significant role in the early church—something we would encourage them 


to do in our day as well—we do not believe that the Mennonite Brethren Church 
40 


should ordain women to pastoral leadership. 


40. “Resolution on the Place of Women in the Church,” Yearbook: General Conference of 
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At the August 1981 General Conference convention, BORAC 
brought nine resolutions to be approved; it was an ambitious agenda, 
including the resolution addressing the role of women in the church.*! 
Several hermeneutical strategies were evident in the proposed resolution.” 
First, the interpretive starting point was located, not in the biblical text, 
but ina presupposed yet undefined critical stance toward the contemporary 
feminist movement. Clearly, the contemporary cultural context was 
framing the Mennonite Brethren response to the issue of women in the 
church. The unstated assumption underlying this stance was that secular 
feminism represented a predominantly negative influence on the church. 
Therewas no rationale given for this assessment, nor any acknowledgement 
that aspects of feminism could possibly reflect positive Christian values. 
The resolution, however, did recognize that the secular feminist 
movement could provide an opportunity for Mennonite Brethren to re- 
examine how they had interpreted the Bible. 

What is amazing is that this same critical stance applied to the 
feminist movement was also applied to “Christian interpretations which 
have denied Christian women their rightful place.” This statement implied 
that even “Christian” interpretations may be suspect if they do not 
correctly understand the “rightful place” of women. The unstated 
inference was that the Mennonite Brethren approach to women in the 
church may also require a critical posture. Caution about the tendency to 
minimize the “high calling” of wife and mother by the feminist movement 
also rested upon unstated assumptions about the biblical principles used 
to define an appropriate understanding of the family. It is unclear what 
was specifically meant in relation to either the feminist movement or a 
biblical depiction of the family. 

Second, the proposed resolution highlighted the significance of 
male headship as a guide for understanding husband/wife relationships, 
despite failure by Mennonite Brethren men to act always in appropriate 
ways. The reference to male headship, however, is perplexing because the 
resolution claimed that true fulfillment for both husband and wife was to 
be found in mutual submission, thereby redefining a_ hierarchical 
conception of headship. A true understanding of headship was to be 
neither demeaning—a claim of superiority—nor oppressive. The 


Mennonite Brethren Churches, 55th Convention (Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1981), 46-47. 
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Mennonite Brethren Churches, 55th Convention, 46-47. 
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implications of mutual submission for male/female relationships within 
the church were not clarified. 

Third, the proposed resolution acknowledged the culturally 
embedded nature of the biblical text and also affirmed the trans-cultural 
relevance of Scripture. This acknowledgement, however, did not provide 
any helpful guidance regarding how to apply culturally conditioned texts 
to contemporary settings. The significance of this tension was related to 
the use of suitable gender language—the resolution both appealed to the 
appropriate use of inclusive “male” terminology as well as cautioned 
against using sexist language that offended. The resolution did not 
explain how language could become either exclusive or offensive. 

Fourth, based on the value of women’s contribution, both in the 
New Testament and historically within the church, Mennonite Brethren 
congregations were encouraged to continue opening doors for women’s 
involvement in the local church and conference. Women’s possible 
participation in ministry was both open-ended and undefined. 

Finally, the proposed resolution set out three interpretive principles 
that established restrictions on women’s involvement in the church: 1) 
the continuing relevance of the order of creation despite redemption, 2) 
the significance of the headship of the husband for the church, and 3) 
the restrictive prohibitions found in the New Testament (1 Corinthians 
14 and 1 Timothy 2). Despite Karen Neufeld’s earlier critique of Ewert’s 
failure to adequately define the meaning of the order of creation and 
male headship, these concepts remained central, yet unexplained, 
interpretive guidelines in the resolution. The reference to the headship of 
the husband here is even more puzzling in light of the appeal to mutual 
submission previously asserted in the resolution. Furthermore, despite 
the need for the church to re-apply the restrictive passages in a 
contemporary context, the specifics of what this should look like 
remained unarticulated. 

The conclusion of the proposed resolution was that Mennonite 
Brethren churches should not “ordain women to pastoral leadership.” 
However, this restriction is ambiguous. Does it refer to restricting women 
from ordination, where the emphasis is on the church’s recognition of 
their authority? This would mean that women could be free to be involved 
in pastoral leadership positions, as long as they were not ordained. Or, 
does the restriction specifically limit women from the position of pastoral 
leadership, where ordination was simply the means of recognizing church 
leaders? If this was the case, then what kind of pastoral leadership was 
envisioned: director of a ministry, associate pastor, solo pastor, co-pastor, 
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ot lead/senior pastor? Or, does the restriction refer to the functions or 
activities of pastors, such as preaching, presiding over communion and 
baptisms, teaching, or providing care? The potential for diverse 
interpretations would prove to be problematic. 

Surprisingly, BORAC chair and General Conference moderator 
Henry H. Dick initially “tried to persuade delegates that the whole subject 
could be dealt with in five minutes ... [but] delegates would have none of 
it.’ After much discussion an amendment to point #5 was approved, 
which added the phrase, “if the local church so chooses,’ so the 
affirmation of women’s involvement read: “This may also include 
participation in local church and conference ministries, if the local church 
so chooses.”* This recognition of congregational autonomy superseding 
conference initiatives for change was resonant with the 1975 Canadian 
Conference resolution proposal. The implications were that any 
encouragement for providing greater freedom for women’s involvement 
by the conference could be readily set aside at the local church level. 

In response to delegates’ confusion about the practical implications 
of the resolution for women’s involvement (Can they serve as elders? on 
church councils? Can they serve communion, or teach in colleges?), 
Ewert declared, “We have only drawn the limitation at one place—on the 
pastoral ministry—on the others we have already reinterpreted 1 
Corinthians 14.” Ewert’s reference to a “reinterpretation” of 1 
Corinthians 14 suggested that a Mennonite Brethren understanding of 
the significance of the biblical restrictions highlighted in the resolution 
was open to further review and modification. This clarification is also 
remarkable, given Ewert’s more tentative interpretation of 1 Corinthians 
14 in his 1980 study conference paper. In response to delegates’ concern 
that the overall effect of the resolution was really a “putdown” of women, 
Ewert appealed to his hermeneutical approach: “The New Testament 
reflects a dialectic. It presents tremendous freedom on the one hand, and 
limitations on the other. We have tried to reflect this.’** By doing so, 
Ewert explicitly articulated his mediating hermeneutical strategy for 
reading the biblical text, which he also used to define the practical 
applications for the church. 

The considerable number of negative comments by convention 
delegates finally prompted Dick to declare spontaneously, “The intent of 
the resolution was to encourage the expanded involvement of women in 
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the work of the church, not to limit their ministry.’*’ The resolution 
eventually passed “with the provision that an explanatory paragraph may 
be added” by Ewert to reflect the concerns of delegates regarding the 
need for expanding the ministry of women.” Interestingly, the actual 
result of the convention vote on this resolution is missing in the 
convention Yearbook as well as in the periodical reports. This appears 
odd, given the inclusion of the ballot results for other resolutions. 

At the 1981 convention, a resolution on ordination was also 
approved by delegates, which defined ordination as “an act of the local 
church and the Conference of affirming those called by God for the 
ministry of the gospel.”*” While this resolution continued to distinguish 
between ordaining, commissioning, and licensing as practical ways of 
“marking out” people for ministry, it specifically stated, “Those seeking 
ordination or recognition of ordination, shall be men.””” The rationale— 
“in order that the M.B. Conference remain unified and that the pastoral/ 
teaching ministry be held in high regard”— reflected a pragmatic appeal 
rather than an attempt to ground the regulation in biblical teaching.” 


Reflections 


When General Conference leaders finally decided to address the issue of 
women in the church, they followed a now familiar pattern of engaging 
the topic with a study conference followed by a convention decision- 
making process. Mennonite Brethren were encouraged to see consensus 
as the goal of delegates gathering to discern God’s will together.” 
Both the 1980 study conference and the 1981 convention attempted 
to deal with a variety of diverse topics, which divided participants’ 
focus and limited the amount of time available for discussion of each 
issue. Nevertheless, both American and Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
were finally able to arrive together at a shared understanding of 
the role of women in the church. 

The selection of Ewertas the presenter for the 1980 study conference 
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ensured a level of continuity with the earlier Canadian Conference 
resolution. Ewert’s mediating hermeneutical strategy again attempted to 
apply the tension he perceived between the affirming and restricting texts 
regarding women in the church in the New Testament to the practical 
questions facing Mennonite Brethren. The acute need to arrive at a 
suitable compromise raises questions whether it was Ewert’s exegesis 
of the biblical text or his concern for church unity that actually shaped 
his hermeneutical strategy. Ewert’s unexamined assumptions about the 
order of creation and male headship along with his inability to make clear 
exegetical decisions regarding the interpretation of the restrictive texts 
(.e., 1 Timothy 2) suggests that concern for church unity rather than a 
robust exegetical foundation primarily shaped his conclusions. 

The approval of the 1981 General Conference resolution is the 
first time all Mennonite Brethren churches in North America adopted 
shared guidelines for their congregational polity and practice regarding 
women in ministry. While this would become a benchmark decision, 
ambiguity regarding the practical implications for churches would prove 
to be very problematic. 

John E. Toews also presented a paper at the 1980 study conference 
in which he sought “to outline a biblical pattern of church leadership 
and authority and to suggest ways in which Mennonite Brethren can 
more fully appropriate biblical styles of leadership.”*’ Toews’s emphasis 
on the universality, diversity, and plurality of ministry led him to present 
a very different picture of authoritative leadership in the church than 
was assumed by Ewert—one which carried no restrictions for women 
to serve as church leaders. Toews argued that “the authority to lead 
in the church is primarily corporate rather than individual” and the 
“style of authoritative leadership is mutual subordination.”” The critical 
question facing Mennonite Brethren, for Toews, was how they would 
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define the nature of leadership in the church because “consensus in 
the church is virtually impossible without clearly defined patterns of 
leadership.”*° 

During the 1981 General Conference convention, delegates 
additionally passed a “Resolution on Homosexuality,’ also written by 
David Ewert, which clearly articulated their understanding that the 
Bible teaches that homosexual behavior is sinful. The significance of 
both a resolution affirming greater involvement for women in the church 
alongside a resolution prohibiting homosexual behavior highlights how 
Mennonite Brethren saw neither an exegetical nor practical link between 
these two issues.” 


Defining the Implications of the 1981 Resolution (1981-1984) 


Despite the approval of the 1981 resolution affirming women’s 
involvement in the church, Mennonite Brethren were uncertain about 
what this resolution actually meant for life in the church. Various 
approaches to clarifying the meaning of the resolution led to divergent 
practices and conflicting interpretations. 


Initial Attempts at Clarification 


Following the 1981 convention, Mennonite Brethren continued to raise 
concerns regarding the ambiguous implications of the resolution for the 
church. First, in ight of the perceived negative tone of the resolution by 
convention delegates and in response to the provision attached to the 
approval of the resolution, Karen Neufeld proposed several revisions 
for consideration by the General Conference BORAC.” Her suggestions 
included limiting the restriction of women to the ordination to “senior 
pastoral ministry,’ removing the discussion about the continuing 
relevance of the order of creation, and providing a positive, concrete list 
of potential ministry roles for women such as “pastoral teams, preaching, 
teaching, serving in the deaconate, or serving on local and conference 
boards.” Neufeld’s proposal to limit the restriction for women to the 
position of senior pastor would eventually emerge as the marker used to 
define the implications of the resolution. 
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In June 1982, Ewert was asked by the Board to write a preamble to 
the resolution as mandated by the convention and in light of Neufeld’s 
letter; however, the assignment was never completed because Ewert had 
already left the Board. Ewert also expressed caution about revising 
the resolution, since, in his opinion, it was only the details that needed 
to be spelled out.°! 

Henry H. Dick, chair of BORAC and moderator during the 1981 
convention resolution discussion, attempted to provide further clarity 
in a November 1982 interview in the Christian Leader. Dick refused to 
limit restrictions for women only to the position of ordained pastors, but 
instead, suggested that women should not be involved in “the primary 
teaching ministry of the church,’ expressed caution about women 
preaching, and dissuaded women from seeking top-level conference 
leadership positions too quickly. The intent of the resolution “to 
expand the ministry of women,’ as Dick perceived it, appeared to 
have gone too far in light of his own personal convictions.” 

Second, Bert Friesen and Ken Reddig responded to reports of 
the convention, which noted that the heavy schedule did not allow 
for adequate processing of the issues. At the convention, they had 
observed “little meaningful dialogue, a lack of meaningful participation 
by delegates in the process of decision-making,” decisions made by vote 
rather than consensus, and the formulation of resolutions “at the top by 
a few. Friesen and Reddig proposed an alternative approach in which 
consensus was first sought at the provincial or district level, then at the 
national level, and finally at a General Conference convention. Harold 
Jantz, editor of the Mennonite Brethren Herald, responded by defending 
delegates’ awareness of the issues as evidenced by the “substantial 
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226 


discussion about the resolutions before they were acted upon.’’”” Dennis 
Becker later echoed Friesen and Reddig’s concerns by suggesting that 
delegates would be better prepared if resolutions were sent to churches 
a year in advance, accompanied by supplementary papers and “specific 
direction on how to process the resolution in the local church.” 

The General Conference BORAC recognized the need for better 
processing of issues prior to conventions and proposed several steps that 
could enhance the procedure. These ideas included reducing the number 
of issues coming to a convention, publishing the proposed resolutions 
earlier, providing suggestions for congregational pre-study of issues, 
and inviting written responses from congregations.® The Board also 
considered introducing resolutions at a “brief listening session” first, 
before bringing them to a convention.” 

Third, Janice Wiebe Ollenburger challenged the biblical basis for 
the 1981 resolution. She wondered why the use of 1 Corinthians 14 was 
used “as conclusive evidence that women should not be pastors but 
could be missionaries and teachers,” since all three “speak and exercise 
authority.” She also questioned the inconsistent and selective application 
of the creation ordinance in 1 Timothy to the church instead of generally 
to all relationships in society.”” Response to her challenge was initially 
very affirming, Herbert Kliewer observed that nowhere in the Scriptures 
does it say, “sisters shall not be pastors”; therefore, if God is able to 
bestow women with pastoral gifts, “who am I to look askance at what 
he does?” Pauline Kliewer asserted that the church does damage to 
itself by attempting to restrict God, rather than recognizing that it is God 
“who decides who he wishes to have serve him in whatever capacities he 
”™ Loretta Jost suggested that women do not want to replace 
men in the church but rather wish to expand the opportunity to minister 
by working alongside men.” A final letter by Robert Roberg critiqued 
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Jost’s “misreading” of the biblical text as a “classic example of why God 
has forbidden women to teach men’; however, the editor made a point 
of correcting several errors Roberg made himself.”° 


Mennonite Brethren Periodicals 


During this time, only the 
Christian Leader attempted to 
directly address the implications 
of the General Conference’s 
stated intent to expand women’s 
roles in the churches. In 1982, the 
Christian Leader published a series 
of articles by George Konrad, 
professor of Christian education 
and counseling at Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary, 
Fresno, in an attempt to present 


an alternative perspective to the ' 
traditional view generally held by George Konrad, 1982 
Mennonite Brethren.” Konrad RUD CMS INEST) 
declared himself an evangelical feminist—one who believed “in the radical 
equality of women and men” and “in the final authority of the Scriptures 
in all matters of faith and life.”’* He argued that the women’s liberation 
movement has enabled the church to become mote aware of the reality of 
women’s experiences.” Konrad challenged the view that male dominance 
was inherent in the creation account (Genesis 1—2), that submission was 
one-sided rather than mutual between husband and wife (Ephesians 5), 
and that women should be barred from significant church leadership roles 
(1 Timothy 2). Alongside this series, Peggy Voth shared about her growing 
awareness of her value and responsibility as a woman in the face of years 
of self-doubt.” 

Eleven women, nine men, and one couple responded to these articles 
over the next few months. Interestingly, 67% of the men (six) compared 
with only nine percent of the women (one) disagreed with Konrad’s 
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position. Despite the strong affirmation for Konrad’s recognition of 
the giftedness of women, some readers were troubled by this direction 
and called the church “not to stray from what the Bible plainly teaches” 
because nowhere do the “Scriptures say a woman can qualify for the 
highest offices in the church.’*' Wendell Unrau, on the other hand, 
called on Mennonite Brethren to continue studying the Scriptures 
with open minds and to consider how all the key biblical passages fit 
together.” Katie Funk Wiebe noted that now the onus for opening doors 
for women’s involvement had been “placed on the local congregation 
by the General Conference leadership, groups which traditionally 
have waited for the conference to act first.”* 

The Mennonite Brethren Herald published an exegetical series on 
1 Corinthians by David Ewert in 1982, which indirectly spoke to the 
issue of women in the church. Ewert’s explanation of the two passages 
addressing the involvement of women in the early church revealed the 
ongoing tension in his own hermeneutical approach. Ewert pointed 
out that the language of “headship and submission” in 1 Corinthians 
11:2-16 does not denote superiority and inferiority but rather refers to 
divinely assigned roles, which reflects the distinction between males and 
females rooted in creation.* Ewert admitted that while these distinctions 
were expressed in different dress that must respect views of propriety 
inherent in social conventions, “there is nothing in this passage that 
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restricts ... [women] from participating fully in the worship services 
of God’s people.”** Similarly, Ewert concluded that the command in 
1 Corinthians 14:33-36 for women to be silent in the church “cannot 
be absolutized and universalized,”’ since that would contradict the clear 
involvement of women in worship services in chapter 11.°” Yet, Ewert’s 
conclusion is confusing. He conceded that this passage did not simply 
prohibit “a local, temporary problem” because “to ordain women to 
the pastoral leadership of churches is, in our opinion, not in keeping 
with biblical teaching.’* It appears that the relevance of this passage 
for Mennonite Brethren was tied to Ewert’s perception of the need for 
requiring some level of restriction of women, which he brought into his 
reading of these particular texts. In response, Annie Flyman challenged 
Ewert for his lack of clarity regarding what he meant by his prohibition 
against ordaining women to pastoral leadership.” 

The question of sexist language was addressed by John H. Redekop, 
long-time Mennonite Brethren Herald columnist, when he sought to point out 
a common misunderstanding regarding the “proper usage of masculine 
pronouns to cover generic categories.””’ He argued, “in English, as in 
most other languages, most nouns ate deemed to have gender”; thus, 
when the rules concerning masculine and feminine nouns are followed, 
what seems sexist really isn’t.”' Redekop’s column generated five letters 
in response, four which challenged the legitimacy of his argument. 
Dale Taylor observed that Redekop’s support for his argument was, in 
fact, incorrect, since the English language “does not classify words by 
gender ... [and] nouns take their gender, if any, from the things they 
refer to.””’ She suggested that “the careless attempt to argue with invalid 
information betrays a flippant and patronizing approach that women are 
justly offended by.’ Peggy Regehr contended that the elimination of 
sexist language was “of tremendous importance to women to help bring 
about changes in acceptance and complete participation in the life and 
ministry of the body of Christ.’ 
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Practice in the Church 


Central District. In 1983, another case regarding the legitimacy of 
a woman serving as a co-pastor along with her husband arose within 
the Central District conference when Judy and Wendell Unrau began to 
identify themselves as co-pastors in Sawyer, North Dakota. The Central 
District BORAC recognized the need to develop a statement of policy 
to address the Board’s concerns in September 1983.” Waldo Wiebe, 
now Central District Conference Minister, wrote to Henry Schmidt 
at the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in June 1984, expressing 
his concern about this “very direct violation of the Scriptural teaching 
concerning church leadership.” In July 1984, the Central District 
BORAC interpreted the 1981 General Conference resolution to mean, 
“We do not limit women’s services, but we do not ordain women to 
pastoral duties.””’ In September 1984, Elton Berg communicated this 
decision in a letter to the Unraus. In the letter, Berg equated the General 
Conference restriction as prohibiting women from serving in any pastoral 
position, since “the gift of eldership (Pastors) was and is given to men.””* 

The Executive Committee of the Central District Conference met 
with Judy and Wendell Unrau as well as members from their church 
on October 4-5, 1984.” The Committee “clearly stated” to the Unraus 
that the intent of their visit “was to encourage dialogue concerning 
their ministry in Sawyer and to encourage them in that ministry.”!°’ The 
Committee heard about the pain and uncertainty that BORAC’s letter 
had caused the Unraus.'"' Church members shared about their strong 
support of the pastoral arrangement with Judy Unrau and expressed 
concerns regarding their perception that the Central District Conference 
intended to remove the Unraus from pastoral ministry.'”’ 

Following this meeting, Wiebe reprimanded the Executive 
Committee for engaging in conversation with the Unraus and the Sawyer 
church without the full involvement of the Central District BORAC.'” 
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The Board met again on November 1, 1984, and decided to ask the 
Unraus to refrain from using the “co-pastorate” designation and to 
recognize only Wendell as the pastor and leader in the church, which 
was deemed consistent with their earlier position regarding Jim and 
Peggy Shelton in 1980.'* They did not wish to “discourage nor ruin a 
young couple in the ministry” and they wrestled with how to address 
the local church’s autonomy, given the pastoral arrangement that was in 
place." The Board gave continued “freedom for Judy to be involved in 
the ministry including teaching and speaking occasionally.”!”° 

Wendell Unrau wrote to the General Conference BORAC asking 
them for an interpretation of the 1981 resolution in relation to their 
situation. In October 1984, the Board asked Clarence Hiebert and Nick 
Rempel to consult with the Central District BORAC and then clarify 
the General Conference’s position to the Unraus.""’ However, by the 
May 1985 General Conference BORAC meeting, the Board had not yet 
responded to Unrau’s letter requesting clarification.'*’ By their silence, 
the Board highlighted their inability to address the practical questions 
that emerged in response to the ambiguity of the 1981 resolution. 


Canadian Conference. In 1983, two practical questions related 
to women’s involvement in the church were brought to the Canadian 
Conference Board of Spiritual Social Concerns (BSSC). The first 
question, “what happens to a pastor’s wife at the pastor’s ordination,” 
was an attempt to reflect on the implications of ordination for the spouse 
of pastors and deacons." The second question, who can administer 
the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, was raised by Rudy 
Heidebrecht after a pastor’s wife performed a baptism in an Alberta 
church.''” The Board’s response was to commission two papers to examine 
these questions and present recommendations, which could be included 
in a proposed pastor’s manual. 
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Jake Falk at first agreed to write the paper on the question of 
ordination; however, his health deteriorated in the next few months, 
and Isaac Block took over the assignment.''' Block, an instructor 
at Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg, recognized that 
the initial question entailed three distinct issues: 1) not all ordinands 
were pastors, 2) pastors were usually commissioned first in new 
pastoral settings, and 3) ordination often took place after several years 
of ministry in a church.'”? 

Block suggested that ministry “service assignments in the church 
should be based on a sense of God’s call, discernment of spiritual gifts, 
relationships of trust, appropriate skills, and dedication to the task.”! 
While Block prioritized domestic responsibilities over the ministries 
of the church, he also expressed openness to women serving as co- 
pastors or as part of a pastoral couple team.''* Block argued, “If pastoral 
couples ate ordained as pastoral teams” then each person’s gifts must 
be discerned in relation to ministry and each person’s professional role 
must be clarified and remunerated appropriately.''? Block concluded 
that the wife of a husband being ordained may participate fully in the 
ordination ritual along with her husband, but must not be asked to 
“make a public pledge of support, self-denial, and sacrifice.”!'® After 
further consultation with several women, Block’s proposed revisions 
to the pastors’ ordination service procedures were approved by the 
Canadian Conference BSSC.''” Clearly leaders within the Canadian 
Conference interpreted the 1981 resolution very differently than 
those in the Central District. 

John P. Schmidt, instructor at Columbia Bible College in Abbotsford, 
was asked to write a second paper exploring who could administer the 
ordinances. After providing a historical overview of church practice 
regarding the administration of the ordinances, Schmidt suggested 
that the basic issue is one of delegated authority or authorization by 
either the local church or the conference.!!® He concluded, “Since our 
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Conference does not accept women as pastors or ministers in our 
local churches, we are thereby saying that the authority to teach and 
lead by these offices is not open to them.”''? Unless there are special 
circumstances where a pastor is not available, Schmidt deduced that 
“lay women and lay men should not administer the ordinances.” 
However, he was open to “spiritually mature men and women” assisting 
pastors with communion or assisting candidates at baptism.'” It 
appears that Schmidt’s interpretation of the 1981 resolution assumed 
women were restricted from all pastoral positions and therefore the 
authority that was inherent in the pastoral office, something that 
had not yet been clarified by the General Conference BORAC. 

Based on Schmidt’s paper, the Canadian Conference BSSC developed 
the following resolution: “Resolved that ordained ministers and those 
authorized as leaders in the local church may administer the ordinances 
of the church.”'! Delegates at the July 1984 Canadian Conference 
convention approved the resolution as a guide for congregational 
practice.'”* However, the Canadian resolution did little to clarify the roles 
open to women in church ministry and could even be read contrary to 
Schmidt’s conclusion (e.g., if women were “authorized as leaders in the 
local church,” they would be free to administer the ordinances). 


Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 


The lack of clarity regarding the implications of the 1981 resolution 
for women in the church was also felt acutely by students and faculty 
at the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Fresno. Waldo Hiebert, 
Dean of Students, had met with a group of women students already in 
January 1981 and heard their feelings about not being “accepted as bona 
fide members of the community” and their concerns regarding the need 
for more counseling in relation to vocational opportunities.'” 

In response to the women students’ concerns, Hiebert developed a 
statement approved by faculty in June 1981 and affirmed by the seminary 
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board, which stated that “it is the policy of this seminary that men and 
women have equal access to the education and degrees that this seminary 
offers.”!** The seminary not only committed itself “to give guidance and 
encouragement in the ascertaining of the gifts for ministry, and provide 
training and opportunity for the equipping and exercising of these gifts 
for men and women alike,” but also to “provide guidance, counsel, and 
assistance in locating positions in church ministries” for women.” It is 
significant to note that this statement was developed prior to the approval 
of the 1981 General Conference resolution on women in ministry. 

In April 1983, Hiebert reported to the seminary’s Board of 
Directors that the increased enrolment of women students (59, 
including 35 auditors) continued to highlight the tension between the 
seminaty’s encouragement of women to study and its inability “to place 
them in crucial areas of conference ministries or in ministries that 
require prior ordination.’”’!” He called on faculty to engage in an open 
discussion regarding the role of women.'”” 

The next academic year, Irene Loewen, who served as an advisor 
to women students, reported to faculty that women had questions about 
their role within the Mennonite Brethren conference and were uncertain 
about the position of the seminary regarding women in ministry.'” 
A student forum was held to address “discriminatory remarks and 
attitudes” among students, and faculty discussed the place of women 
on campus and their future ministry in the conference.'” Hiebert and 
Loewen were asked by faculty to head up a task force, which included 
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several students, in order to concretely address issues arising from 
the interaction of women and men on campus and the use of sexist 
language.’ The task force developed a working paper, “Awareness and 
Instruction,’ which sought to exhort the seminary community to live with 
mutual respect for the equality of all members.'! 

Seminary faculty requested a meeting with the General Conference 
BORAC at their May 1984 meeting on the campus.’ The seminary 
Board of Directors authorized the faculty’s meeting and by consensus 
encouraged “the Board of Reference and Counsel to continue to 
give positive leadership on the issue regarding the role of women 
in ministry.”'*? Faculty asked for counsel regarding how the seminary 
and BORAC could work together to enable churches to implement 
the 1981 resolution and to find placements for women in churches 
after graduation.’ In response to the question of how to interpret the 
1981 resolution, BORAC chair Herbert Brandt responded, “The only 
restriction is ordination. This restriction ends up being more limiting in 
the public view than we intended. The openness of the resolution was 
not understood.”!*> Brandt’s interpretation stood in sharp contrast to 
how the resolution was being applied within many churches. 


Reflections 


Mennonite Brethren in both Canada and the United States continued 
to wrestle with understanding the implications of the 1981 General 
Conference resolution (see Figure 4) for practice in the church. Several 
different interpretations regarding the extent of the resolution’s 
restriction on women in ministry emerged over the next few years. In 
1982, General Conference BORAC chair Henry Dick understood the 
resolution to restrict women not only from being ordained pastors, but 
also from engaging in pastoral leadership activities such as preaching, In 
1983, the Central District BORAC interpreted the resolution to mean a 
restriction of women from both ordination and all pastoral positions, 
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including co-pastorates. The Canadian Conference BSSC gave women 
freedom to participate in their husbands’ ordination service (but not 
take the vow of ordination), serve in pastoral positions, and possibly 
administer ordinances if they were deemed leaders of the church. In 1984, 
Brandt, General Conference BORAC chair, understood the resolution to 
only restrict women from ordination. 

The diversity of interpretations embraced by Mennonite Brethren 
leaders following the 1981 resolution, coupled with the silence of the 
General Conference BORAC regarding any clarification of the practical 
implications of the resolution, resulted in a growing confusion regarding 
the Mennonite Brethren position on women in church leadership. 
Different interpretations led to very different practices, as was evident with 
the divergence between the Central District and Canadian Conference. It 
is unclear why General Conference leaders did not attempt to provide 
further direction regarding the implications of the resolution for life 
in the church during this time. They were finally motivated to respond 
following their engagement with faculty at Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary, who were experiencing the incongruity of a growing number 
of female seminary students and no official sanction for service within 
Mennonite Brethren churches. 


Interpreting the Meaning of the 1981 Resolution (1984-1987) 


The General Conference BORAC finally attempted to address the 
ambiguity surrounding the practical implications of the 1981 resolution 
for life in the church. However, the Statement of Counsel in 1984 (see 
Figure 5) and the development of a resolution in 1987 (see Figures 6 
and 7) revealed little awareness of shifting attitudes among Mennonite 
Brethren. 


General Conference Statement of Counsel (1984) 


Waldo Hiebert presented a brief paper to the General Conference BORAC 
at their May 1984 meeting that took into account concerns expressed 
by Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary faculty.'°° The Board also met 
with the seminary’s Board of Directors to discuss the implications of the 
1981 resolution, a meeting that resulted in four key observations. First, 
both boards agreed that functional ministry originates with God’s call, 
which must “be recognized both by the person himself/herself and by 
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the congregation’s discernment.”'” [J 
Second, they recognized that the 
meaning of ordination was often 
perceived in churches as a reference 
to status or position rather than 
functional ministry.’°* Third, the 
boards acknowledged that the 
question of ordaining women was 
divisive for those who interpret 
pastoral positions as limited to 
men; therefore, local congregations 
need to discern how to address the 
opportunities that exist in their own 
contexts.'*’ Finally, they “recognized 
that there is need for more biblical Waldo Hiebert, 1987 

and theological clarification about (MAID CMBS NP149-1-4689) 
ministering roles that men and women can fill in meaningful ways. 


22140 


Hiebert’s paper was edited significantly and a revised version, omitting 
any references to the seminary, was approved to be presented at the 
General Conference convention in October 1984 as a Statement of 
Counsel from BORAC."*! 


Figure 5: 1984 General Conference Statement of Counsel: 
“Ministry of Women in Our Churches” 


Times change! So do insights and understandings as we keep the Bible open, and 
allow the Spirit of God to instruct us. The thinking of our brotherhood has 


changed greatly over the years regarding the ministry of women in our churches, 
and in our conferences. Contrast, for example, the resolutions of 1879 and 1981: 


1879: ‘That sisters may take part in church activities as the Holy Spirit leads. 
However, they should not preach nor take part in discussion in business meetings 
in the church.” 


1981: ‘We acknowledge the great contribution of our sisters to the work of the 
Lord in local church, in mission fields, and other areas of kingdom work, and 
we encourage our churches to continue to discover and to draw upon the spiritual 
resources found in our sisters for various ministries in the church and in the world. 
This may also include participation in local church and conference ministries, if 
the local church so chooses.” 
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The 1981 resolution on the place of women in the church has, of course, been 
quoted only in part. The rather lengthy resolution closes with the words, “We do 
not believe that the Mennonite Brethren Church should ordain women to pastoral 
leaderships.” The minutes of the conference discussions on this matter conclude 
as follows: “In response to a considerable number of negative comments from the 
floor, the moderator declared that the intent of the resolution was to encourage 
the expanded involvement of women in the work of the church, not to limit their 
ministry” (General Conference Yearbook, 1981, pp. 46-47). 


We wrestle with culture, tradition, but particularly with a variety of interpretations, 
and authentic ones, of the pertinent biblical passages which speak to the subject of 
womens ministry in the church. 


Since our last convention the Board of Reference and Counsel has continued some 
discussion on this subject. This is not a settled issue among us, and this question 
should receive continued study and consideration in the future. Guidance is needed 
as we recognize that more women will graduate with seminary degrees who will be 
available for ministries in churches. We encourage churches and our conferences to 
be open to their services. 


In view of the current need for further study regarding this matter the Board of 
Reference and Counsel suggests that the following steps be taken: 


1) We urge that the resolution on the “Ministry of the Women in the Church” 
adopted by the General Conference in 1981, be followed and observed until such 
a time as the Board of Reference and Counsel and the conference can agree on 
further guidelines relative to this matter. 


2) We urge churches, as we did in 1981, “to continue to discover and to draw 
upon the spiritual resources found in our sisters for various ministries in the church 
and in the world.” More encouragement and more open doors for service should be 
given to our sisters. 


3) The Board of Reference and Counsel intends to expand the resolution of 1981 
and come to the next convention with a report of its findings.” 


At the 1984 General Conference convention in Reedley, California, 


moderator Henry H. Dick read the Statement of Counsel, “The Ministry 
of Women in Our Churches,” to delegates.'* In this Statement, BORAC 
admitted that it was very much in process regarding clarification of the 
implications of the 1981 resolution and acknowledged the need for 
further study. It is ironic that the Board urged churches to continue to 
observe the 1981 resolution when it was the ambiguity of that resolution 
that failed to provide congregations with the practical guidance they were 
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looking for. What added slightly to the confusion was the misquoting of 
the critical restriction from the original 1981 resolution in the Statement 
of Counsel (ie, “We do not believe that the Mennonite Brethren 
Church should ordain women to pastoral leaderships” should have read 
“pastoral leadership”). The Board was clearly responding to a perceived 
call from the constituency for more freedom for women in ministry. 
They encouraged churches to open more doors for women to serve, 
particularly women graduating from seminary. However, the Board’s lack 
of engagement with the issue over the previous three years meant they 
were still unable to clarify what that could look like in practice. 

Despite BORAC’s encouragement, “some delegates wondered 
whether the conference leadership was serious about what it was saying,” !* 
Pegey Regehr gave voice to delegates’ concerns when she observed that 
“little has happened” since the General Conference opened more doors 
for women’s involvement in ministry in 1981.'* Particularly glaring was 
the slate of nominees from the 1984 convention nominating committee, 


of which only two out of the 40 nominees were women.'** 


Revised Board of Reference and Counsel Position 


In October 1984, following the General Conference convention, BORAC 
asked Waldo Hiebert and Edmund Janzen, an instructor at Fresno Pacific 
College, to “develop an instrument to study the question of women in the 
church.”!*’ This was not completed. In May 1985, the Board reviewed the 
previous resolutions and this time asked Clarence Hiebert, an instructor 
at Tabor College in Hillsboro, and Janzen to write out the Board’s 
position on the issue.'** They finally presented a paper to the Board in 
December 1985, which generated considerable discussion.’ 

Hiebert and Janzen recognized that since “all believers are equipped 
with spiritual gifts,” a healthy church should encourage every member to 
discover his or her gifts and create structures that would “open doors of 
setvice to all qualified members.”!*’ They observed that “Jesus elevated and 
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affirmed women counter- 
culturally” and that the 
“early church welcomed 
the active participation 
of women in varieties 
of ministry,’ including 
active participation in 
public worship."*! 

At the same time, 
Hiebert and Janzen 
acknowledged that several 
biblical texts provided 


(73 


Clarence Hiebert (left) with Edmund Janzen, 1993 a selective limitation 
(MAID CMBS NP149-9-184) (or corrective) on the 


preaching/teaching gifts of women in the context of the gathered 
church.”!* They concluded, “On the basis of our present understanding 
of these and other texts, we counsel our congregations not to appoint 
a woman as the leading pastor.”!’ Since ministry assignments are 
“servant-roles and not status positions,” Hiebert and Janzen encouraged 
congregational discernment of a woman’s call to serve, with an emphasis 
on the urgent need to “affirm broader participation” and creatively 
explore new opportunities where women could use their gifts.’ 
Hiebert and Janzen now offered another interpretation of the 1981 
resolution, which only restricted women from serving as lead pastors. 

While BORAC agreed with Hiebert and Janzen’s proposal to 
counsel congregations “not to appoint a woman as the leading pastor,” 
they also suggested testing their paper with several women before 
publishing it in the periodicals.'* The statement was sent to 50 women 
across Canada and the United States.'°° Of the seven responses, only 
Lucy Neufeld identified herself as a traditionalist who was concerned 
about women ageressively pushing their own personal goals in relation to 
a male-dominated pastoral position.’ While some of the other women 
expressed appreciation for the positive tone of the paper, most pointed 
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out the inconsistent logic of affirming the giftedness of women and then 
limiting women from pastoral leadership.’ Katie Funk Wiebe suggested 
that integrity would require clearly stating, “women are given all gifts 
except the one of church leadership.”'*” Marie Wiens wondered whether 
women who sensed being called to the pastorate have falsely heard the 
call of God and should then suppress or deny their call because they 
are women.'®’ C. Braun expressed concern that this statement seemed 
“to backtrack from 1984,” when the Board encouraged a wide open 
door “for all ministries by women as long as they were not ordained.’’'*! 
The women who responded to Hiebert and Janzen’s paper provided 
insightful suggestions regarding further steps BORAC could take. For 
example, Martha Pauls encouraged BORAC to be more explicit regarding 
how women could positively use their gifts, explain how equality, 
servanthood, and submission were worked out in practice, and evaluate 
both the positive and negative aspects of feminism.’ Katie Funk Wiebe 
offered several ideas that could “facilitate more constructive dialogue”: 
appoint congregational task forces, encourage nomination and program 
committees to include women, develop a conference networking system 
for women, encourage women to attend seminary, and use inclusive 
language in public. Wiebe expressed the hope that “eventually women 
will be included in the process of deciding what happens to them.’”'® 


Women in Ministry Task Force 


By May 1986, BORAC remained undecided about what to do as they 
struggled to be “faithful to the Word of God and to be sensitive to 
the way women feel.’ In response to their poll of women, the Board 
decided to back away from the paper written by Hiebert and Janzen and 
involve women in the formulation of a new resolution.'® They appointed 
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a task force comprised of the following individuals: Raymond 
Bystrom, Waldo Hiebert, Lorina Marsh, John E. Toews, Katie 
Funk Wiebe, and Esther Wiens.’ Both the appointment of a task 
force and the involvement of women in the process appears to be 
in response to Wiebe’s earlier suggestions.’ 

The Women in Ministry Task Force met briefly in October 1986 
in order to hand out various assignments to members.'® They gathered 
all previous BORAC statements and study conference papers, reviewed 
selected responses from the earlier survey of women, and collected a 
bibliography of Mennonite Brethren articles addressing women in the 
church. '® Wiebe and Toews were also asked to develop an outline for a 
proposed study book addressing the biblical and theological components 
of the issue.'” 

Wiebe submitted a report to the Task Force prior to their next 
meeting in which she summarized the current state of women in 
Mennonite Brethren congregations, offered suggestions regarding 
the steps she envisioned were needed to bring about change, and 
highlighted a variety of methods that could contribute to the 
accomplishment of these goals.'”' Although women attend business 
meetings and conventions, Wiebe observed that they still have limited 
representation in church and conference structures, since only three 
women were currently functioning in church leadership positions (as an 
associate pastor, director of Christian education, and counselor).'” 

The Task Force on Women in Ministry met in Winnipeg on March 
6-7, 1987. The group reviewed the collected documents and formulated 
a resolution that attempted to encourage churches to affirm women 
for a wide variety of ministries in the church. This resolution was then 
presented to the General Conference BORAC on March 26-28, which 
approved it with minor changes. Only one restriction regarding women’s 
involvement in the church was noted: “The single exception to pastoral 
leadership in our present understanding is the role of senior pastor or 
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‘leading elder.”’'” The proposed resolution followed the interpretation 
of the 1981 resolution offered earlier by Hiebert and Janzen. 

The Task Force also brought a recommendation to the Board 
that would see the Task Force continue for the next triennium in order 
to monitor the production of a study guide, provide an educating 
and advising role for churches in relation to the proposed resolution, 
and advocate for women’s concerns.'* While BORAC affirmed the 
continuation of the Task Force until the completion of the study guide, 


it did not approve an advocacy role for the group.'” 


Conversation among Mennonite Brethren 


During 1986, two columns in the Mennonite Brethren Herald generated 
significant reader discussion regarding women in the church. The 
first discussion point was raised by John H. Redekop. In his regular 
“Opinion” column, Redekop wondered “how can we justify having 
one set of ‘rules’ for women in ministry in overseas mission and 
another for women in ministry in sending conferences?”'’? On the 
basis of the New Testament picture, Redekop challenged Mennonite 
Brethren to “cultivate affirmation of women’s gifts” and to “reaffirm 
the intrinsic Christian equal worth of women.?!” While he did not 
support strident secular feminism, Redekop suggested that instead of 
women pressing their own cause, “the truly enlightened view of women 
should be spelled out by Christian men who presently have forums to 
do so.”'’ Three readers responded, two of which supported his call 
for the affirmation of women’s gifts in the church.'” 

The second discussion point was raised by Herb Kopp, editor of the 
Mennonite Brethren Herald. In his editorial, Kopp encouraged churches to 
provide opportunities for young men who feel called to ministry to develop 
their skills in preaching.'*’ Beverly Falk challenged the perception that 
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Kopp’s encouragement 
of young men in the 
preaching ministry left 
“no room for women 
in the pastorate” nor 
recognized God’s call 
to young women.'*! 
Kirk Durston — then 
objected to — Falk’s 
Openness to women 
~in the pastorate, since 
“the role of pastor is ... 
forbidden to women.’”'* 
Herb Kopp (right) with John Redekop, 1987 Durston argued that 
(MAID CMBS NP149-1-1920) women ate “excluded 

from leadership over men in the church” because 1 
Timothy 2 establishes clear differences in roles for reasons 
that “have nothing whatsoever to do with culture.” 

In response to Durston, W. J. Braun and Brad Braun wrote two 
letters arguing that Paul’s reasoning was faulty because it was directly 
linked to the culture of his day, and therefore his argument was no 
longer valid for today.'** Kopp, in a rare move as editor, asked the 
General Conference BORAC to respond. David Ewert, writing on 
behalf of the Board, declared that he could not remain silent since 
these letters were “an attack on the very foundation of the Christian 
faith.”'* Despite Ewert’s acknowledgement that Christians disagree 
about how to interpret 1 Timothy 2, he sternly warned that charging 
Paul with error or rejecting particular teachings one does not like 
ate approaches that undermine the authority of Scripture.'* 

The two Braun letters sparked much more than a rebuke from 
BORAC. Initially Mennonite Brethren Herald readers linked the defense 
of women in pastoral ministry with “cultural rationalizations” and 
a low view of Scripture that no longer took God literally at his 
word.'*’ Michael Riggs blamed the controversy on the destructive 
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effects of the feminist movement, which must be rejected since it 
obviously “is of Satan” and “has no place in God’s church.’ 

On the other hand, some readers were open to the possibility 
that the traditional interpretation regarding women in the church may 
be wrong, and that an “exclusive” position on the issue would not be 
helpful.'® Bryan Wiebe went so far as to challenge the inconsistency 
of Ewert’s own reasoning, which discounted what Paul said about 
women weating head coverings “without ever having to say that he 
was mistaken in his thinking.’!*’ Ed Janzen was “overwhelmed with 
how seriously Scripture is taken by people who support women in 
ministry,’ and suggested that claims to interpret the Bible literally 
were often selective attempts to quickly fix problems without 
confronting them head on."! Jeff Taylor proposed that the real issue 
was not the ordination of women, but the actual practice of ordination 
by Mennonite Brethren, which needed to be re-examined.'”” 

What started out as a seemingly innocuous statement about “young 
men” in ministry sparked a five-month debate among Mennonite Brethren 
Herald readers regarding women in church leadership, a debate that 
brought to the surface the reality of a sharply-divided constituency. This 
conversation immediately preceded BORAC’s next attempt to move 
toward opening more doors for women in ministry. 


General Conference Study Conference (1986) 


While the focus of the October 1986 General Conference Study 
Conference was on understanding the Mennonite Brethren church 
as a covenant community, the role of women in the church was also 
addressed.'” Herb Kopp, in one of the keynote presentations, observed 
that in the New Testament the “gifts of the Spirit are given equally to 
men and women” and “there is no distinction in giftedness between 
‘clergy’ and ‘laity””’!°* Kopp argued that Mennonite Brethren have a 
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problem with consistency because the boundaries for restricting women’s 
service were a matter of degree and women serving in overseas mission 
have had much more latitude in ministry than in North Amertica.'” While 
absolutizing the biblical prohibitions would require a major revision 
of current Mennonite Brethren practice, boundaries have often been 
set “at the farthest possible point where unity and consensus can still 
be maintained” and where Mennonite Brethren still feel they remain 
biblical.'°° Kopp suggested a way forward would be to drop the term 
“ordination,” which often carried the connotation of a transference of 
authority and status, in favor of using the language of “laying on of 
hands” as a sign of blessing for a particular ministry.'”’ Interestingly, 
Kopp echoed BORAC’s understanding that “all ministry functions are 
open to women except ‘leading pastor.””!" 


General Conference Resolution (1987) 


Prior to the August 1987 General Conference convention, BORAC 
began to receive constituency feedback regarding their proposed 
resolution. Some churches and individuals were asking for further 
study before a resolution was brought to the convention.’” The Central 
District BORAC prepared a statement of concern at their Pastor’s 
Retreat that asked convention delegates to reject the proposed resolution 
and reaffirm Ewert’s 1980 study conference paper rather than prepare 
a whole new study guide.” While they recognized the “full equality for 
both men and women” in God’s redemptive program, they contended 
that God assigned “different responsibilities and positions to men and 
women” in relation to offices and “certain positions are in principle 
for men only.””"! Waldo Wiebe, Central District Conference Minister, 
contended that the Board had “not defined a woman’s role as indicated 
by the Bible ... [but] has placed her in eldership and pastorate positions 
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without a biblical base.” Wiebe wondered why the Board was asking 
for a study after it urged churches to free women to have equal roles 
with men, rather than first engaging in a grass-roots study of Scripture.” 

At the General Conference convention, Herbert Brandt, chair 
of BORAC, presented the resolution developed by the Task Force on 
Women in Ministry (see Figure 6).% In a preamble to the proposed 
resolution, Brandt noted that the Board was seeking to stand in continuity 
with earlier resolutions in its attempt to “summarize the statements of 
1981 and 1984 positively,’ with the addition of “examples of the kind 
of church ministries for which we believe the churches might affirm 


women,”2% 


Figure 6: Proposed 1987 General Conference Resolution: 
“Women in Ministry” 


The Board of Reference and Counsel submitted a resolution in 1981 that was 
designed to affirm and free women for ministry in the church. The resolution was 
interpreted as too negative by the conference delegates. BORAC was mandated 
in 1981 and again in 1984 to prepare a more affirmative statement. BORAC 
submits the following resolution for approval and implementation in our churches: 


We beheve that God created both men and women in his image, and therefore both 
share an equal humanity before God (Genesis 1:27). 


We believe that Christians are joint heirs with Christ, and therefore both women 
and men experience full salvation in him (Galatians 3:28). 


We believe that the Spirit grants gifts to all behevers, irrespective of gender, for 
diverse ministries both in the church and in the world, and therefore both men and 
women minister God's grace (1 Peter 4:10). 


We believe that God calls all women and men to serve in the church and in the 
world; we also believe he calls some women, as well as some men, for ministries 
within the context of the church (Acts 2:17, 18; Ephesians 4:11ff; Romans 
12:4—8, 1 Peter 4:10). 


We believe that since God has gifted and called both men and women, the church 
should recognize and affirm them in their ministry for the common good of the 
church (1 Corinthians 12:7; Romans 16:1-6). 


We urge that the Mennonite Brethren churches free and affirm women for 
ministries in the church, at home and abroad — e.g., decision-making (committees 
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and boards), evangelizing (visitation and discipling), teaching (Bible study and 
preaching), pastoral counseling (shepherding and soul care). We affirm women 
as associate pastors but do not, at this time, endorse women as senior pastors or 
“leading elder.” (We recognize that the ordination of women in ministry is an 
issue not addressed in this statement. It is not addressed because ordination is an 
issue in the Mennonite Brethren church for many men as well as women. Therefore 
BORAC will address the question of ordination in the future.) 


We acknowledge that the evangelical church, world-wide, is in transition in its 
understanding of the scope of ministries of women in the church and the world. 
Many evangelicals believe that neither 1 Corinthians 14:34, 35 nor 1 Timothy 
2:11-15 “rules out the ordination of women as preachers, teachers or leaders in 
the church” (Christianity Today, October 3, 1986). Other evangelicals believe 
these texts are more restrictive. Mennonite Brethren people also differ in the 
interpretation of these texts. We recognize that significant exegetical issues are 
involved in these alternatives. Therefore BORAC recommends a careful biblical 
study process by our congregations on the role and ministry of women in the 
church, and has commissioned the preparation of a book and study guide of all 


206 


relevant biblical passages. 


The five affirmations in the proposed resolution attempted to 
provide a logical line of reasoning: women and men are both created 
in the image of God; they are joint heirs in Christ; they are both gifted 
by the Spirit; and they are both called to serve in the church. Therefore, 
congregations should be expected to recognize the gifting and calling of 
women and free them to serve in the context of the church. The specific 
examples of ministries open to women’s involvement freed women to 
participate in both pastoral leadership functions and positions. The only 
proposed restriction was in relation to the position of senior pastor 
or “leading elder.’ As noted above, this restriction follows the earlier 
interpretation proposed by Hiebert and Janzen in 1984. It is unclear, 
however, whether the position of “leading elder” was synonymous with 
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“senior pastor,” or whether it referred to the moderator or chair of a 
leadership council or elder board. The question of ordination was still not 
addressed. 

The spirited debate that ensued among convention delegates, 
which focused on the specific examples in the resolution, seemed to 
take BORAC by surprise.” Some delegates “felt the resolution offered 
privileges not granted by scripture” that were the result of social pressure 
and not biblical study.””* James Nikkel argued that the resolution “places 
Scripture in doubt or conflict” and warned that “local congregations 
‘can’t keep pace with the academic institutions’ on this issue.” Ed 
Boschman was disturbed by the apparent incongruity between the 
affirmations and the practical suggestions, since “the issue was not the 
worth or value of women, but their function in the church.’”?!” 

Two amendments to the resolution were proposed in an effort 
to find a solution to the debate. A woman from British Columbia 
attempted to “broaden the freedom of women” with a motion to delete 
the sentence referring to the restrictions in pastoral ministry.7"’ In an 
awkward twist, her credentials as a delegate were challenged by a pastor 
on the convention floor; however, the motion was also ruled out of order 
because it “fundamentally altered’ the intent of the resolution.’”””!* John 
E. Toews’s proposal to delete all the examples of ministry opportunities 
was also ruled out of order by the parliamentarian.’!? The resolution 
was then referred back to BORAC for reconsideration in light of the 
inability of delegates to come to an agreement. 

The Board returned with a revision of the last two paragraphs 
(see Figure 7), which was overwhelmingly approved by convention 
delegates.*"* The removal of the specific examples, which eliminated all 
references to pastoral ministry as well as preaching, left a very generic 
statement that clarified neither the ambiguity of the 1981 resolution nor 
addressed the pressing questions regarding women’s involvement. It was 
unclear which precise guidelines of the 1981 resolution were to remain 
in effect. The Board’s plan to prepare a study guide for churches now 
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represented the hope for a study process that could adequately address 
the ongoing questions and growing diversity facing Mennonite Brethren. 


Figure 7: Revised 1987 General Conference Resolution: 
“Women in Ministry” 


The Board of Reference and Counsel submitted a resolution in 1981 that was 
designed to affirm and free women for ministry in the church. The resolution was 
interpreted as too negative by the conference delegates. BORAC was mandated 
in 1981 and again in 1984 to prepare a more affirmative statement. BORAC 
submits the following resolution for approval and implementation in our churches: 


We believe that God created both men and women in his image, and therefore both 
share an equal humanity before God (Genesis 1:27). 


We believe that Christians are joint heirs with Christ, and therefore both women 
and men experience full salvation in him (Galatians 3:28). 


We believe that the Spirit grants gifts to all behevers, irrespective of gender, for 
diverse ministries both in the church and in the world, and therefore both men and 
women minister God’ grace (1 Peter 4:10). 


We believe that God calls all women and men to serve in the church and in the 
world; we also believe he calls some women, as well as some men, for ministries 
within the context of the church (Acts 2:17, 18; Ephesians 4:1 1ff; Romans 
12:4—8, 1 Peter 4:10). 


We believe that since God has gifted and called both men and women, the church 
should recognize and affirm them in their ministry for the common good of the 
church (1 Corinthians 12:7; Romans 16:1—6). 


We encourage our churches to free and affirm women for ministries in the church, 
at home and abroad, in decision-making, evangelizing, teaching, counseling, 
encouragement, music, youth visitations, etc. 


BORAC recommends a careful biblical study process by our congregations on the 
role and ministry of women in the church, and has commissioned the preparation 
of a book and study guide of all relevant biblical passages. In the meantime, the 
guidelines of the 1981 resolution remain in effect.?\° 


In the midst of these debates, Katie Funk Wiebe became the first 
woman to preach at a General Conference convention, although her 
presentation, entitled “Love in the Church,” was labeled a “devotional.’””?"° 


Later, R. M. Baerg expressed deep concern that “a woman was deliberately 
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asked to ‘preach’ a devotional message, which was nothing less than a 
far-fetched ‘biblical’ defense of the feminist position.”?"’ 

Following the August convention, Christian Leader editor Don 
Ratzlaff concluded that Mennonite Brethren were not sure yet whether 
there was a future for gifted women in the Mennonite Brethren 
conference.”'* He called on Mennonite Brethren to recognize that 
both sides in the debate were influenced by culture and the charge 
of accommodation could not be leveled against only one group.’ 
Dawn Schmidt resonated with Ratzlaff’s editorial, but wondered how 
BORAC’s resolution could “be expressed at the grassroots level.”*”° 

Larry Martens, president of Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, 
wrote to BORAC in December 1987, asking them to explore ways 
of encouraging churches to be more open to women church staff 
members.”! Brandt responded to Martens’s request for counsel regarding 
how the seminary could appropriately advocate on behalf of women by 
confessing that they were unable to arrive at any concrete suggestions 
and felt they could not make any “strong pronouncements” while the 
question was still under study.” An informal request from Isaac Block, 
chair of the Canadian Board of Faith and Life (BFL), further prompted 
the General Conference BORAC to affirm that their interpretation 
of the 1981 resolution allowed “women to serve as elders” in the 
church, within the limitations of the ordination policies.” 

A proposal for the study guide commissioned by BORAC had 
already been presented to the Board in March 1987 by editors Toews and 
Wiebe. The original plan was to receive manuscripts by January 1, 1988, 
and then to submit the book to the publisher by June 1, 1988.” However, 
by February 1988, Toews had hired Valerie Rempel to assist with the 
editing process, which continued well into the fall of 1988.** In the face 
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of “pressure to cancel the entire project because it was perceived as too 
pro women in ministry,” BORAC decided in August 1989 to reshape the 
book by including chapters by Elmer Martens and David Ewert, which 
would provide a more traditional perspective.”’ The chapters by George 
Shillington (“The Status of Women in Judaism 200 B.C.E.—200 C.E.”) 
and Frances Hiebert (“He Gave Gifts to All: Holy Spirit Empowerment 
of Men and Women’) were deleted in order to make room for the new 
additions.”* Toews expressed gratitude for the decision by BORAC 
to include the chapters by Martens and Ewert, because even though 
both reflected a conservative stance, they were also progressive and 
“strongly” affirmed women for ministry.” In light of these changes, the 
projected publication date was reset for after the 1990 convention. 

In response to the proposed program for the 1988 United States 
Conference convention, Katie Funk Wiebe expressed disappointment 
that planners did not take the opportunity to address the issue of women 
in the church or involve women’s gifts in the program.” Her reflections 
prompted a response from the United States Conference executive, who 
expressed their desire to involve women in both the plenary sessions and 
workshops.”*! However, despite their efforts, women refused invitations 
to be involved in leading sessions at the convention. They also explained 
that they had chosen not to hold a specific workshop on women in 
ministry, since the General Conference was preparing study materials for 
congregations and they did not wish to duplicate that agenda.”” Rose 
Friesen Buschman responded by asking why it was that women were 
saying no to these invitations.** She suggested that the church should 
intentionally provide opportunities for young women to develop their 
leadership gifts as well as the support systems to sustain them in their 


ministry. 
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Reflections 


Following almost three years of inaction concerning the issue of women 
in the church, the General Conference BORAC found themselves to be 
in no position to provide clear direction regarding the 1981 resolution. 
The 1984 Statement of Counsel (see Figure 5) was an attempt to gain 
additional time in order to process further the practical implications for 
women’s involvement. The Board position that then emerged offered 
an interpretation of the restriction on women in church ministry 
leadership that only excluded women from involvement as a church’s 
senior or lead pastor (see Figure 6). Nevertheless, the Board continued 
to be indecisive regarding how to move forward, particularly following 
critical feedback from women to their proposed interpretation of the 
1981 resolution, which was still seen as too restrictive. The formation 
of the Task Force on Women in Ministry, while a positive invitation for 
both women and men to participate, also shifted responsibility for the 
formation of a new resolution away from the Board itself. 

But as BORAC continued to respond to voices calling for more 
open doors for women, they appeared unaware of growing vocal 
support for a more traditional approach among Mennonite Brethren. 
At the 1987 General Conference convention, BORAC finally responded 
to the call to provide specific guidelines regarding practice in the 
church (see Figures 6 and 7); however, now the attitude of delegates 
was very different than it was in 1981. Concerns by delegates regarding 
the direction proposed by BORAC brought to light deep cracks in 
the consensus forged around the 1981 resolution. The lack of direct 
engagement between BORAC and the Mennonite Brethren constituency 
over the previous six years likely compounded the disagreement 
that was expressed on the convention floor. 

The emerging tension regarding women in ministry leadership 
must be placed within the context of three larger concerns confronting 
Mennonite Brethren, which coalesced at the time of the 1987 General 
Conference convention. First, conference leaders were expressing 
heightened apprehension regarding a pervasive yet ambiguous 
individualism that was blamed for promoting congregational autonomy 
and failing to promote a unifying vision of the corporate nature of the 
church. Herbert Brandt warned, “We are no longer clear what “he church, 
and particularly the Mennonite Brethren Church, is all about. These 
factors cause us to recognize with a sense of urgency the need to redefine 
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our understanding of the nature of the church.”’ A year before the 
1987 convention, the entire 1986 General Conference study conference 
focused on exploring what it meant for the church to be a covenant 
community.*° Gerry Ediger pointed out a growing unease regarding the 
“tendency towards congregational autonomy and independence ... a 
lack of mutually submissive solidarity ... [and] an entrenched attitude 
of independence on the part of congregational leadership regarding the 
collective convictions of Mennonite Brethren.”*” Edmund Janzen also 


observed, 


Less and less frequently is the contemporary church defined as a 
covenanting community of believers. Nor is such an understanding 
of the church commonly present in how the people of God “do” 
church. Cultural, commercial, and even political influences have 
tended to shape our concept of the membership, organization, and 
mission of the church.*** 


Janzen portrayed a covenant community as a “voluntarily gathered group 
that covenanted together in regard to their witness of the Lordship of 
Christ and to the Holy Spirit binding them together.” Inherent to life as 
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a covenant community for Janzen were the practices of church discipline 
as well as dialogue and discernment, which were critical to being able 
to move forward in the conversation regarding women in leadership.” 

While the call for the church to live as a covenant community is 
reminiscent of the appeal during the 1950s to understand the nature of 
the church as a “brotherhood,” I suspect that the heightened autonomy 
of local churches reflects a subtle yet profound ecclesiological shift. In 
the 1950s, Mennonite Brethren Bible teacher A. H. Unruh declared, 
“Tt must be clear ... that there is no absolute independence of the local 
church. Such an independence would also be contrary to the very nature 
of the individual church.”*' While their modified presbyterian form 
of governance allowed Mennonite Brethren congregations autonomy 
regarding local church matters, they recognized the authority of the 
larger conference on “matters of theology, common mission, ordination 
of ministers, and inter-church telations.”” Mennonite Brethren 
reasoned at the time that since the local church is “responsible to the 
Conference for their faithfulness to the scriptural fundamentals of 
faith as adopted by the M.B. Brotherhood,” they must also accept the 
“resolutions and decisions of the Conference as morally binding,” 
The focus on the nature of the church as a “brotherhood” during the 
1950s appears to describe the character of interdependent relations 
among churches within the Mennonite Brethren conference, and only 
secondarily how individual members should relate to one another within 
a local congregation. The “primary unit” of the church was understood 
to be the conference, not the local congregation. 

It seems that conference leaders during the 1980s were making the 
same assumption in their call for the nature of the church to be defined 
as a covenant community. However, now churches were more and more 
perceiving the local congregation as the “primary unit,’ which was 


240. Ibid., 37-40. 

241, A. H. Unruh, “The Working Relationship of the Local Church in the Conference,’ CL, 

October 1, 1955, 4. For the first half of the article, see A. H. Unruh, “The Working Relationship of 
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being interpreted by leaders as an uncritical adoption of individualism. 
Consequently, the significance of aconference of interdependent churches 
was minimized, thereby impacting the ability of conference leaders 
to compel churches to embrace a conference-formulated consensus. 

A second concern was the inerrancy debate that had swept through 
North American evangelicalism.*** During the 1960s, Mennonite Brethren 
began to identify with the emerging evangelical movement, represented 
by a diverse group of interdenominational leaders and organizations 
sharing a core set of convictions.” But by 1972, John A. Toews was 
suggesting that Mennonite Brethren were experiencing a serious identity 
crisis, not only because of their lack of historic consciousness, but 
because of their exposure to “foreign” theological influences and their 
“desire to identify with popular evangelicalism.””’ Nevertheless, the 
rapid assimilation of Mennonite Brethren into American culture only 
reinforced their affinity with evangelicalism to the erosion of their historic 
Anabaptist emphases on discipleship, social justice, and peacemaking.*”’ 

Traditionally, Mennonite Brethren have located their understanding 
of the authority of Scripture within the context of discipleship, as the 
1975 Confession of Faith stated: the Bible is “the infallible Word of 
God and the authoritative Guide for the faith and life of Christian 
discipleship.”*** David Ewert, in his 1977 review of Harold Lindsell’s 
book, The Battle for the Bible, stated, 


244. See John E. Toews, “Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary and the Battle for the 
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Johnston (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1991), 252-272. 
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The real test of whether we hold to the doctrine of inspiration is 
not to be found in man’s inadequate attempts to define the mysteries 
of God’s revelation in the Scriptures but in our willingness to live 
according to the teachings of the Word of God .... Lindsell’s book 
is of no help in this arena. Indeed, the reader can easily be deceived 
into thinking that if only he has the right definition of inerrancy, he is 
already a true and faithful follower of Jesus, Lord of the Scriptures.” 


In his next book, Te Bzble in Balance, published in 1979, Lindsell 
responded by harshly criticizing Mennonite Brethren in general and Ewert 
in particular for being “infiltrated with a view of Scripture which impugns 
inerrancy.” Lindsell’s critique brought the larger evangelical debate 
directly into the Mennonite Brethren constituency, with a particular focus 
on the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, where Ewert was teaching, 
Questions concerning the inerrancy of Scripture were now being linked 
with the seminary’s growing support of women in church leadership. 

J. B. Toews contended that the evangelical debate regarding the 
inerrancy of the Bible was historically foreign to Mennonite Brethren, 
whose inherent biblicism did not question the trustworthiness of the 
Scriptures.*' Mennonite Brethren did not need to theorize about the 
authority of the Bible within a community where that authority was 
presupposed. “To accept the Bible as the Word of God,” argued Toews, 
“was an exercise of faith that found its verification of genuineness in a 
life of obedience to the teaching and life of Jesus.” Ewert’s assessment 
of Lindsell typified the historic Mennonite Brethren aversion to 
grounding faith in abstract doctrinal formulations rather than directly 
in the biblical text, and reflected their belief that discipleship, not just 
a simple intellectual affirmation, was the proper response to biblical 
revelation. 

However, there was growing pressure to use “inerrancy” language 
during the 1980s, and so interpretive differences among Mennonite 
Brethren were increasingly framed as a stark contrast between 
biblical authority and contemporary culture.** As a result, at the 1987 
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convention, the General Conference BORAC addressed questions 
about the inerrancy of Scripture. ** Even though BORAC identified 
“~with those who confess the inerrancy of the original documents of the 
biblical books,” they did not formally accept the Chicago Statement on 
Biblical Inerrancy.** They recognized “that the precision of any person’s 
definition of revelation and inspiration is not necessarily an index of 
his or her spiritual depth or faithfulness to God and his Word.”?°° 
Nevertheless, the inerrancy debate carried significant implications for the 
discussion regarding women in church leadership. If the affirmation of 
women in church leadership was equated with the undermining of biblical 
authority, then any interpretive option that questioned the traditional 
approach was deemed suspect. 

A third concern was the growing theological diversity among 
Mennonite Brethren, which prompted the General Conference BORAC 
to present a “Vision Statement” to delegates at the 1987 convention calling 
Mennonite Brethren to renewal and ethical faithfulness, confessional 
integrity, missionary engagement, and greater structural coherence.*”’ 
Mennonite Brethren were struggling not only with the issue of women 
in church leadership, but also with differing convictions regarding 
inerrancy, their peace position, ecclesiology, and eschatology. In the 
face of increasing fragmentation, the Board recognized the compelling 
challenge confronting Mennonite Brethren was the question of a shared 
Mennonite Brethren identity, which pointed back to deep disagreements 
about the nature of the church.*°* The Board stated, 


The church is a covenanting community both in theology and 
polity. We believe that most leaders agree with this understanding, 
and that the points of disagreement concern the implications of 
this teaching rather than the teaching itself. We intend to work for 
clearer understandings and consensus about the meaning of being a 
believers’ church.**” 


Rapids: Brazos Press, 2011). 
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While the Board acknowledged the need for “greater unity 
within the leadership of the church,’ it also committed itself to 
“work at this consensus through a series of study conferences, 
consultations, and the orientation of pastors not trained in Mennonite 
Brethren theological institutions.” 

During this time, the Christian Leader published a number of 
articles that explored approaches to decision-making in the midst of 
disagreement and conflict in the church.**' The General Conference 
BORAC asked Don Ratzlaff to produce a popular revision of the 1969 
resolution “Consensus and Change in Respect to Ethical Issues,” which 
sought to promote consensus through a process of discernment.” At the 
1987 General Conference convention, delegates affirmed their current 
practice of interpreting Scripture together as a community through the 
approval of a resolution on the Confession of Faith, which included the 
following statement: 


We practice a corporate hermeneutic which listens to the concerns 
of individuals and churches, but discerns together the meaning and 
intent of the Scriptures. This safeguards our denomination from the 
extremes of individualism and private interpretations, but allows for 
free study and discussion.” 


While the Board clearly recognized the significance of the practice 
of a corporate hermeneutic for Mennonite Brethren, they also struggled 
with how to facilitate a healthy process that could both give voice to 
differing perspectives and also work toward developing consensus. John 
E. Toews cautioned BORAC, “The real theological challenge in the 
Mennonite Brethren Church is for leadership to develop hermeneutical 
consensus about how to read the Bible.” The question of women in 
ministry leadership would test their ability to find consensus through the 
practice of communal discernment. 
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Conclusion 


The development of the 1981 General Conference resolution on women 
in ministry (see Figure 4), based on Ewert’s presentation at the 1980 
study conference, enabled Mennonite Brethren in both Canada and 
the United States to arrive at a shared consensus for the first time. 
However, ambiguity regarding the practical implications for life in 
the church, coupled with a lack of direction from BORAC, created 
continuing confusion among Mennonite Brethren, resulting in divergent 
interpretations of the restriction on women’s participation and practical 
application. The Board’s attempt to develop greater clarity redefined the 
limitation of women’s involvement only to the position of senior or 
leading pastor (see Figure 6). But now, as the Boatd was moving toward 
expressing greater freedom for women, some Mennonite Brethren began 
to give voice to differing convictions about women’s role in the church, 
revealing widening fissures that threatened their fragile consensus. 
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Unraveling Consensus Challenges 
Mennonite Brethren (1988-1993) 


iscussion at the 1987 General Conference convention revealed 

differing convictions among Mennonite Brethren regarding the role 
of women in church leadership. Several attempts over the next few years 
to articulate these different perspectives struggled to address growing 
fears and deepening division. Hopes that the publication of the General 
Conference study guide, Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, with its focus on 
the interpretation of key biblical texts, could provide the basis for a new 
consensus did not anticipate the significant hermeneutical divide now 
confronting Mennonite Brethren. 


Articulating Differing Convictions (1988-1992) 


Several attempts to provide forums where Mennonite Brethren could 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of both affirming and restricting 
perspectives regarding women in church leadership did not always 
materialize as hoped. Even though women were beginning to serve in 
more pastoral roles, opposition was growing in response to the intent of 
conference leaders to continue opening doors for women. 


Tabor College Seminar (1988) 


Soon after the 1987 General Conference convention, Wesley Prieb, 
director of the Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies in Hillsboro, 
Kansas, approached the Southern District Faith and Life Commission 
with plans for a one-day seminar exploring the question of women 
in the church.’ The intent was to take a listening stance in order to 
develop a better understanding of the various interpretations of the key 
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biblical texts, “without rejecting anyone or drawing any conclusions.” 
A seminar was eventually held on March 12, 1988, at Tabor College 
with Frances Hiebert as the primary resource person. While the 
Faith and Life Commission initially signaled they would support the 
seminar, in the end, it was co-sponsored by the Center for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies and Tabor College.’ 

At the seminar, Hiebert presented three papers, each of which 
was followed by several respondents and discussion among the 60 
participants.* In her first paper, Hiebert reviewed various feminist 
approaches and made a case for “biblical feminism.’ Hiebert then 
examined how the creation account and female imagery for God have 
been misinterpreted by the church over the centuries.° In her third 
presentation, Hiebert demonstrated how women’s gifts were expressed 
in the New Testament and through significant movements in church 
history.’ 

Katie Funk Wiebe, in her review of the seminar, identified several 
questions emerging from Hiebert’s presentations. She asked, how do 
“we determine which of the numerous interpretations of Scripture 
to use when conflicts occur” without getting caught in the battle 
of proof texts?? Wiebe questioned whether the Genesis creation 
accounts were prescriptive or descriptive, how women’s gifts could be 
used more freely within local congregations, and whether the church 
could think of Scripture in new ways.’ Finally, Wiebe wondered, could 
local congregations “once again become a discerning community, 
working together to determine a viable interpretation on this issue?”’'® 

The Christian Leader published revisions of two of Hiebert’s 
papers as part of a series based on recent public presentations by 
Mennonite Brethren offering a biblical basis for the greater freedom 
of women. While Hiebert affirmed the “full authority of all of 
Scripture,” she also recognized that human understanding is limited 
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and may result in misinterpreting the Bible.'' She highlighted several 
factors that complicated biblical interpretation: cultural bias in the 
translation of key words, difficulty locating a passage in its historical 
context, and the tendency to ignore certain passages.'? In her second 
article, Hiebert challenged the chronological logic embedded in the 
concept of the order of creation that shaped the perspective of seeing 
women as subordinate helpers.’ 

Two additional articles, one by Harry Janzen and the other by 
Marlene Enns, were adapted from their workshop presentations at 
Curitiba ‘88, the first global gathering of Mennonite Brethren held in 
Brazil."* Janzen argued that when all of Scripture is taken into account, 
and not just a few isolated texts, the biblical evidence should cause the 
church to review the common practices concerning women’s roles." 
Enns examined 1 Corinthians 14 and 1 Timothy 2 and concluded that 
Paul’s injunctions regarding women did “not deal with the exercise 
of gifts or with the question of office, but with a lack of decorum 
which disrupts worship and marriage.’’'® 

Readers responded quickly to Hiebert’s first article with sharp 
criticism of her hermeneutical approach, her rejection of Bill Gothard’s 
“Chain of Command” principle, and her embrace of “biblical feminism.’”"” 
Hiebert responded to these letters by attempting to clarify her exegesis 
of 1 Corinthians 14; however, she seemed to miss the significant level of 
disagreement readers had with her approach.'* 


General Conference Study Conference (1989) 


In August 1989, the General Conference Board of Reference and 
Counsel (BORAC) again prepared to address the question of women 
in the church through a study conference. Initially the plan was to 
include two presentations by a man and a woman; however, Tim 
Geddert, assistant professor of New Testament at Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary, and Ed Boschman, pastor of Willow Park Church 
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in Kelowna, British Columbia, were 
eventually asked to present papers 
that would provide a biblical defense 
for both an affirming position and a 
restricting position on women in church 
leadership. The Women in Ministry 
Task Force was also invited to attend 
the conference in Normal, Illinois, on 
August 2-4, 1989, and, in its advocacy 
role, to encourage women to attend as 
well.” 

Boschman attempted to answer the 2 EK 
question “In what way do God-created Jes sage L 
and God-ordained male and female Ed Boschman, 1997 
distinctives impact His intention for (MAID CMBS NP149-1-729) 
function in His church?””! Boschman’s unarticulated assumptions about 
creation order lay behind his argument that man’s headship—which 
referred specifically to leadership and woman’s submission—treflected 
“a God-ordained practice for all time.”” He claimed, “The basic non- 
negotiable truth Paul cites as foundational is that God had a deliberate 
creation order and that authority follows those lines”; therefore, the 
distinction between male and female must be portrayed in “the role 
of authority in the local church.”” Boschman proposed the following 
implications for Mennonite Brethren practice: “1. Elders/Pastors (the 
teaching/ruling ministers) are men. 2. Women exercise authority in roles 
other than church governance. 3. Women teach in roles other than at the 
gathered church.” 

Geddert took a very different approach: he did not oblige conference 
leaders who wished that he would “argue as clearly and forcibly as 
possible that we must open doors more fully to the ministry of women.” 
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Rather, his intention was to help 
Mennonite Brethren understand their 
diversity, “move forward constructively 
in continuing dialogue,” and find a model 
for action despite holding differing 
convictions.** Geddert acknowledged that 
“present conference policies ... encourage 
a far greater openness to the ministry of 
women than would seem to be allowed 
by ‘the older consensus,” and yet the 
restrictions also provide “a constant 
source of pain and frustration to women 
who believe they are called to pastoral 
ministry.’*” He argued that Mennonite 
Brethren would not be able to move toward 
consensus unless they were “willing and 
able to dialogue openly about ... [their] hermeneutics, without criticizing 
or judging each other.”** Geddert proposed working towards consensus 
through continued Bible study and careful reflection on hermeneutics, 
while advocating that “local churches should be freed to practice their 
convictions on whether women may or may not be affirmed for particular 
leadership ministries.””” Geddert concluded, “I believe that if we tried not 
to urge uniformity on our churches, a more conducive climate for dialogue 
and discernment could lead us closer to an over-all consensus.” 

The different approaches by these two presenters did not allow 
for “any substantive discussion of the relative biblical merits” of the 
affirming and the restrictive approaches as was originally intended by 
the conference planners.*! The Findings Committee noted the “repeated 
expressions of frustration and disappointment” by participants because 
Geddert did not provide an exegetical alternative to Boschman’s 
position.” While a minority of participants supported Boschman’s clear 
restriction of women, there was the “frequent observation, and even 
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protest” that his approach actually advocated a position that predated 
the 1981 General Conference resolution.” 

Geddert’s call for congregational freedom of conviction and 
practice had mixed support at the study conference. On the one hand, 
his proposal was acknowledged as perhaps the best course of action, 
given the difficulty Mennonite Brethren were having with preserving 
unity and consensus. On the other hand, sanctioning the present 
diversity could mean that women might eventually be granted the 
freedom to minister by default.* There was also considerable uneasiness 
with Geddert’s suggestion because some feared that this same solution 
could be applied to other complicated issues where Mennonite Brethren 
held differing convictions.” The potential difficulty of working out this 
proposal within local congregations, which in themselves represented 
the presence of diverse convictions, was also acknowledged.” 

The Findings Committee observed that the “discussion, and 
even positive encouragement, of Tim’s [Geddert] proposal did not 
seem to lessen the desire for a Mennonite Brethren consensus on the 
issue.”** Participants at the study conference were first looking for 
“exegetical consensus on issues such as ‘headship’ and ‘creation order’ 
before answering the question of ordination and senior leadership.” 
They called on BORAC to “lead Mennonite Brethren in direct 
engagement with the text of the Bible” and to quickly publish the 
study guide that was being prepared.*” Both Boschman’s and Geddert’s 
papers were published in Direction, which provided a wider audience 
the opportunity to reflect on their proposals. 

In January 1990, BORAC published a pastoral letter to Mennonite 
Brethren in the United States and Canada in which they reported on their 
agenda in light of the denomination’s vision and mission.*' Herb Brandt, 
chair of the Board, observed that while there was general affirmation for 
the 1981 resolution regarding the role of women in the church, many 
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churches were still not actually affirming women for ministry.” At the 
1989 study conference, he noted, Mennonite Brethren acknowledged 
they could disagree about questions of biblical interpretation and still 
“be biblical and evangelical.”*’ Brandt also highlighted that the study 
guide being prepared by the Board “should be ready sometime in late 
1990,” which would facilitate further study by churches with the goal of 
achieving greater consensus on the issue. 


Conversations in the Mennonite Brethren Periodicals 


The two Mennonite 
Brethren periodicals 
again addressed the 
issue of women in 
ministry, albeit in 
very different ways. 
The Christian Leader 
presented a dialogue 
between Elmer 
Martens, professor 
of Old Testament at 
Mennonite Brethren . 
Biblical Seminary, 


» fi !) 


and Frances 2 
Hiebert, a member Elmer Martens (left) and Frances Hiebert, 1991 
of the Board of (MAID CMBS NP149-1-3171) 


Missions/Services and Martens’s sister-in-law. The editors hoped 
their forthright but loving conversation could be a model for how 
churches might also process the issue.*° Despite the perception that 
both sides of the debate could claim to be biblical, Martens argued 
that the restriction of women from the senior pastorate and ordination 
on the basis of the “order of creation” was a “straightforward reading 
of Scripture” that stayed within the covers of the Bible and was not 
unduly influenced by contemporary culture.*’ Hiebert rejected the 
concept of hierarchy, claimed that the equality of male and female 
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was inherent in the creation account, and disagreed with Martens’s 
argument for the continuing differentiation of roles in the church.** 
This debate generated eight letters from readers over the next five 
months, with six readers identifying with Martens’s position. Collin 
Brendemuehl suggested that support for opening all church leadership 
positions to women tended “to be based upon sociological persuasion 
rather than a study of the Word.” Leon Toews argued that “90-95 
percent of the lay people in the Central and Southern districts” would 
support Martens’s stance and challenged those who still believed in a literal 
interpretation of Scripture not to “let a few influential writers and speakers 
put a ting in our nose and drag us down a path we don’t want to go.” 
In a substantive response, Tim Geddert challenged Toews’s insinuation 
that Hiebert was not committed to the authority of God’s Word, just 
because her interpretation differed from his.*' Rather, Geddert raised the 
problem of hermeneutics by arguing that the issue of women in ministry 
had “nothing to do with ‘interpreting’ the Scriptures literally,’ but with 
how the Bible was applied.” The question that needed to be asked with 
charity was whether an imperative should be applied directly or whether it 
revealed “a principle that finds new application in new situations.” 
Geddert’s attempt to discuss hermeneutics did not appear to 
resonate with readers. While Rose Buschman questioned the assumption 
that a majority viewpoint was always the right one, R. C. Seibel lamented 
that it was very unfortunate for the conference to spend valuable time 
on a controversial subject that creates division. Finally, Mark Rogers 
suggested that “groups wanting to bring change to the Mennonite 
Brethren Church appear to be bringing division, sharp words and 
harsh attitudes .... Women are demanding to be allowed behind the 
pulpit because of their gifts, and are blackmailing the rest of us.” 
Readers’ responses reveal that those wishing to retain restrictions 
on women in ministry were beginning to express themselves much 
mote forcefully. Don Ratzlaff’s observation that Mennonite Brethren 
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were weary of talking about women in ministry and that there was “a 
growing movement (backlash?) of young women and men who favor 
traditional ministry roles” was proving to be accurate.” 

In Canada, the Mennonite Brethren Herald took a very different 
approach. Instead of setting up a debate around the biblical arguments 
for either position, Dora Dueck gathered the stories of the six women 
who were employed in pastoral staff positions in Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren churches. Several women had been called into pastoral 
positions following lay involvement in similar areas of ministry. Salome 
Hiebert began working half-time in the areas of pastoral counselling and 
women’s ministry in 1985 at the Fort Garry Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba.’ Holda Fast had always been active in music- 
making in the church and joined the Bakerview Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Abbotsford, British Columbia, as the Minister of Music in 
1984.°° Hildegard Bandsmer’s involvement in children’s clubs opened 
doors for her appointment as the Director of Children’s Ministries at 
Central Heights Mennonite Brethren Church in Abbotsford in 1985.” 

The other three women entered into ministry positions through 
a variety of ways. Elisabeth Kroeker’s internship with youth and 
international students at Killarney Park Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Vancouver was extended into the position of Director of Target 
Ministries in 1986. Carolee Neufeld joined her husband Ken as co- 
pastor of the St. Vital Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg in 
1989.°' Lorraine Dick was called to serve as the Minister of Christian 
Education in 1989 at the Waterloo Mennonite Brethren Church. Each 
of these stories told of the encouragement of pastors and affirmation of 
congregations for women to serve within the local church. Interestingly, 
there were no letters from readers in response to these stories. 

Two female leaders not highlighted in the Hera/d article were Peggy 
Voth and Linda Boschman, who served as part of the Leadership Team 
at the Community Christian Fellowship in Fort McMurray, Alberta. 
This church refused to use the term “pastor” to designate a position 
of authority, but rather employed it functionally for both paid and 
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unpaid roles.* Voth began in April 1987 as the only paid pastor (half- 
time), alongside Roland Balzer who served without remuneration, and 
Boschman later joined the four-member leadership team in January 
1988." 

Just prior to the 1990 General Conference convention, Norman 
Fehr wrote a letter to the Hera/d calling on the General Conference to 
cancel the restrictions on women and free them to minister in the church, 
particularly in the area of counselling.” Fehr’s letter sparked a conversation 
among 12 readers that lasted eight months. Linda Matties added that 
many women, as gifted communicators, would be excellent preachers.” 
E. E. Penner took exception with Matties because Paul “did not allow 
women to teach or preach,” and “the Bible is not a cultural book, but the 
Word of God.’ In response, Eleanor Martens and Edward Klassen both 
challenged Penner’s depiction of Scripture and suggested that it is very 
necessaty to interpret Scripture within its cultural context. Lena Isaac 
suggested that even Moses was challenged by women, despite speaking the 
Word of God, and he stood corrected in his understanding.” Dorothy- 
Jean Jantzen, following another line of thought in her reply to Martens, 
reflected on how she had not experienced being boxed in as a woman 
but rather had many opportunities to minister during her lifetime.” Rick 
Marzolf cautioned against normalizing individual experiences, such as 
Jantzen’s lack of gender-based prejudice, which tended to devalue those 
who have had very different experiences.” 


General Conference Resolution (1990) 
In December 1987, faculty from the Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
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Seminary had requested counsel from the General Conference BORAC 
regarding the placement of women in ministry positions, due to the 
limited interest by churches for female candidates.” Finally, in May 1989, 
BORAC responded to a request by John E. Toews to consider ordaining 
women for chaplaincy ministries.” Toews’s research into chaplaincy 
accreditation found that the appointment to chaplaincy ministries required 
“an M.Div. degree and denominational ordination.””* Toews described 
how two Mennonite Brethren women joined another denomination 
in order to be ordained for chaplaincy ministries because their own 
congtegations would not ordain them.” 

In December 1989, the Board agreed to “approve women in 
ministry for care-giving and correctional chaplaincy work in order to be 
credentialed to meet requirements necessary for institutional work.” A 
recommendation was developed by the Board for presentation at the 1990 
General Conference convention.”’ However, at the General Conference 
convention in October, BORAC withdrew the recommendation to 
approve the ordination of women for chaplaincy ministries because 
there was not enough time left in the schedule for delegates to process 
the issue.”* Herb Brandt explained that the recommendation was not 
intended to be a “back-door” way to ordain women for ministry but 
was in keeping with the intent of the 1981 resolution to open doors for 
ministry to women.” The Board, however, did not feel good trying to 
force the recommendation through in a hurry, given the potential debate 
it might elicit.*” 
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Figure 8: Proposed 1990 General Conference Resolution: 
“Ordination of Women for Chaplaincy Ministries” 


Recommendation: 


That the Conference approve the ordination or licensing of women, as required by 
state or provincial lam, for chaplaincy ministries in care-giving and/or correctional 
institutions. 


Rationale: 


1) The recommendation is ministry specific, that women be affirmed as care-givers 
by the Mennonite Brethren Church through ordination or licensing to chaplaincy 
ministries. 


2) The recommendation is consistent with an earlier tradition of ordaining women 


for diaconal ministries in the church and in care-giving institutions. 


3) Women are in great demand for chaplaincy ministries because women are 
experienced as effective care givers and because hospitals and care-giving institutions 
are seeking to balance the number of men and women chaplains. 


4) Appointment to chaplaincy ministries requires a master of divinity degree 
and denominational ordination or licensing, depending on district or provincial 
requirements. 


5) Mennonite Brethren women who need ordination for appointment to 
chaplaincy ministries must leave the conference to seek ordination with a different 
denomination.®' 


Katie Funk Wiebe had mixed feelings on the issue of ordaining 
women for chaplaincy ministry and speculated that she might have voted 
against the motion because the “meaning of ordination needs clarification 
before it is applied to women.”*’ She observed that ordination has become 
an “official sign separating the clergy from the laity” and seems more 
reflective of status and authority than a recognition of God’s gifting,®’ 
She argued that ordination was more about church polity than biblical 
practice, since “no Bible passage can be used to build an argument 
for ordination to clerical office as usually conceived today.”™' 

Nevertheless, several women were left wondering what steps the 
renamed General Conference Board of Faith and Life (BFL), formerly 
the Board of Reference and Counsel (BORAC), would take next in order 
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to address their interest in chaplaincy ministry. Toews asked whether 
the Board could bring this recommendation for interim approval by the 
Council of Boards, subject to conference action in 1993.*° Isaac Block 
and Roland Reimer were asked to conduct further research regarding 
chaplaincy requirements and bring a new recommendation to the Board.” 
Block reported that Canadian institutions required denominational 
credentials as determined by the denomination.** Reimer reported 
similar findings in the United States; however, federal agencies still 
required ordination.” The Board, therefore, developed a statement of 
affirmation for hospital, prison, and non-military chaplaincy ministries 
and asked that those who wished to pursue this area of service should 
seek credentialing by the conference through commissioning or licensure 
procedures.” For example, Gary Janzen, chair of the Southern District 
Faith and Life Commission, was encouraged to license a woman who had 
requested licensure for a chaplaincy ministry.”' Eventually, the General 
Conference BFL would refer responsibility for the issue of requirements 
for chaplaincy service to the two national conferences.” 


Reflections 


Following the 1987 General Conference convention, several attempts 
were made by Mennonite Brethren to clarify the differing convictions 
evident among them. The initial intent by organizers of the Tabor 
College seminar to provide an understanding of both sides of the issue 
did not materialize. While Frances Hiebert’s strong case for biblical 
feminism at the seminar and later in the Christian Leader presented 
an alternative to the traditional view, there was no opportunity for 
Mennonite Brethren in the United States to assess the comparative 
biblical support for both perspectives. 

Conference leaders also attempted to provide a public forum where 
the biblical arguments supporting both positions could be evaluated 
at the 1989 General Conference study conference. By sidestepping a 
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“head-to-head” debate, Tim Geddert left Ed Boschman’s arguments 
for the traditional position standing unchallenged. Ironically, by 
simply pointing out the hermeneutical nature of the conflict, Geddert 
did not take the opportunity to engage in the careful exegesis and 
reflection on hermeneutics he was calling for. Despite the deep 
division among Mennonite Brethren, conference leaders found 
Geddert’s proposal to allow for diversity of conviction and practice 
difficult to reconcile with their aspirations for achieving consensus. 
Mennonite Brethren again experienced major transitions in 
church governance models during the 1980s, from the representative 
council model to an elder board, which resulted in shifting practices in 
congregations with little prior theological justification.” In response, 
John E. Toews sought to describe the nature of the church at the 1989 
study conference, based on a survey of the variety of images used in the 
New Testament.”* Rather than focus on one or two images to construct 
a theology of church, Toews argued that all the images point beyond 
themselves to the “people creating work of God through Christ and the 
Spirit in history.””° The significance for Mennonite Brethren was that they 
were part of God’s people and must live, not as autonomous Christians 
but as a community in solidarity, mutuality, and interdependence.” 
expressed concern that the historic Mennonite Brethren understanding 
of the church, which “was defined by relationships of interdependence 
between congregations,’ was being challenged because “covenant 
community” had lost its meaning and many rejected accountability.” 
Editors of the Christian Leader provided yet another attempt to assess 
the differing convictions present among Mennonite Brethren through 
the dialogue between Frances Hiebert and Elmer Martens. Although 
both sides of the issue were presented alongside each other, responses 
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by readers revealed a growing confrontational attitude among Mennonite 
Brethren toward those who held differing convictions. While the tactic 
of the Mennonite Brethren Herald to present positive stories of women 
in ministry did not generate any response from readers, subsequent 
letters to the editor still revealed that Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
were no less divided than the Americans, even though women were 
increasingly moving into leadership positions within the church. 

Finally, the unwillingness of the General Conference BORAC to 
move ahead with a resolution addressing the pragmatic requirements 
for women serving as chaplains highlights the uneasiness of the Board 
in the face of growing opposition to a more open position regarding 
women in ministry. The withdrawal of the recommendation effectively 
eliminated any opportunity for conversation by delegates, resulting in 
a gap of six years before Mennonite Brethren would again be able to 
talk together as a denomination about women in the church. 

Despite the growing tensions among Mennonite Brethren, the 
1989 Kauffman and Driedger survey of five Mennonite denominations 
in North America highlighted evidence of changing attitudes towards 
women in ministry among Mennonite Brethren since 1972.° The 
number of Mennonite Brethren who believed women in North America 
wete being discriminated against rose from 14% to 32%.” Fifty-three 
percent of Mennonite Brethren believed that qualified women should 
be elected to church boards and committees, in comparison to 26% 
in 1972.'" However, only 27% of Mennonite Brethren agreed with 
otdaining women, in comparison to 12% in 1972.'°' Clearly, Mennonite 
Brethren attitudes were changing, but not dramatically enough to support 
a significant shift in official policy. 


Clarifying Mennonite Brethren Convictions (1992-1993) 


The long-anticipated study guide offered a strong defense of an 
egalitarian approach to women in ministry, which was now out of synch 
with the coalescing opposition among Mennonite Brethren toward 
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greater freedom for women. Respondents to the book took particular 
exception to the unbalanced portrayal of the biblical support for the 
egalitarian and complementarian approaches. 


Publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 


In March 1990, a draft of the women in ministry study guide being 
prepared by the General Conference BORAC was distributed to Board 
members as well as to the Women in Ministry Task Force for feedback 
prior to final editing.’ At the September 1990 Board meeting, the guide 
was entitled Your Daughters Shall Prophesy and John E. Toews and Katie 
Funk Wiebe were authorized as the editors.'"’ But by April 1991, the 
study guide was still being edited, one chapter remained unfinished, and 
Valerie Rempel was added as a third editor.’ Publication of the book 
moved forward without the inclusion of group study helps since a writer 
could not be found.!> 

Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, first commissioned in 1987, finally came 
off the press in May 1992. A copy of the book was sent to every 
Mennonite Brethren congregation in Canada and the United States.'° 
Edmund Janzen, moderator of the General Conference, promoted this 
exploration of the key biblical texts regarding women in ministry as a 
means “to stimulate study and discussion at the local church level.”!” 
Katie Funk Wiebe observed, “I see it primarily as a man’s book. Women 
writing the material for women would have taken a different approach. I 
hope men read it.”"”* 

Your Daughters Shall Prophesy consisted of 13 chapters, nine of which 
examined biblical texts, along with questions at the end of the book 
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designed to 
facilitate group 
discussion. In 
the introduction, 
John E. Toews 
highlighted how 
“pain in the 
church and a 
search for 
understanding” 
were the reasons 
for the current Valerie Rempel (left) with Gerry Ediger, 
study. ! He (MAID CMBS NP149-1-9162) 
provided examples of women “who live with enormous, often unbearable 
pain because the church says ‘no’ to their gifts and calling from God.’!"” 
Toews observed that despite teachers at Mennonite Brethren schools 
(specifically the Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg and the 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno) consistently offering 
interpretations affirming women in ministry, “a significant number of 
pastors have insisted on traditional interpretations.”''' Toews suggested 
that this division between Mennonite Brethren teachers and pastors 
contributed to the confusion over biblical interpretation within the 
chutch.'! 

The first two chapters represented a more traditional perspective on 
women in ministry. David Ewert, in an edited version of his 1980 study 


conference paper, stated, “Disagreements concerning the ministry of 
women in the church are not resolved by simply affirming the authority 
of the word of God. It is rather a question of how one interprets the 
Scriptures.” '!? Ewert again concluded, “Given the fact that the apostles 
put some restrictions on women, we should leave the leadership of 
churches in the hands of men.”!'* Elmer Martens argued that the role 
differentiation between men and women embedded in the order of 
creation reflected a normative pattern for church leadership and meant 
that “officially designated leadership roles, such as that of senior pastor, 
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would be reserved for men.”'!” Despite this restriction, Martens was 
open to women preaching, serving on boards, and being ordained, if 
ordination was simply understood as an “affirmation, rather than 
entitlement to authority.’!'° 

The following nine chapters all represented a challenge to this 
traditional interpretation. Allen Guenther argued that Genesis 2 “contains 
no hint of superiority or inferiority of role distinctions” and that “man’s 
domination of the woman over the centuries is a result of fallenness, not 
the result of being in God’s image or in any mandate given to him,’!”” 
Lorraine Matties and Gordon Matties argued that despite the 
predominance of male leadership within the Old Testament, which 
reflected its patriarchal context, women were not excluded from 
leadership roles, and the order of creation was never appealed to as a 
basis for the subordination of women.""® 

Tim Geddert emphasized that Jesus “prepared the soil for the full 
implementation of his kingdom vision,” which addressed issues of 
discrimination and exclusion, and now “the church must let Christ’s 
kingdom vision re-shape many inherited sexual prejudices before women 
can be fully incorporated into church leadership.” ''? Raymond O. 
Bystrom suggested that since Paul’s proclamation in Galatians 3:28 “is a 
message of equality that has both spiritual and social dimensions,” male 
and female distinctions must be considered irrelevant.'”” Katrina Poetker 
argued that the restrictions for women in 1 Corinthians reflected both 
the situational context of the Corinthian church and Paul’s concern for 
proper order within their worship services.'*! John E. Toews contended 
that Ephesians 5 “concerns family order, not church order ... [and] 
cannot be used to argue for the submission of women in the church.’”!” 
Toews also proposed an alternative interpretation of 1 Timothy 2 that 
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read it in the context of family relationships where women were forbidden 
to teach if they were unlearned or if their teaching was linked with sexual 
seduction.'” 

Marilyn Peters concluded, after surveying church history, that “new 
movements and churches that are focused outward in mission are more 
open to the ministry of women ... [and] as churches become 
institutionalized and turn inward toward maintenance, they tend to 
restrict the ministry of women.”' Finally, Katie Funk Wiebe observed 
that in the history of the Mennonite Brethren, “women have never been 
absent—only officially unrecorded—and that has made them invisible to 
later generations.” !”° 

In the conclusion to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, editors Toews and 
Rempel noted that while the two interpretations put forward in the book 
agreed that “men and women are equal as persons” and “women are 
gifted for ministry,” they differed regarding the meaning of “creation 
order” and “headship.”'”’ The implications of these differences were 
expressed in disagreements over the presence of “hierarchical 
relationships between men and women in church leadership” and 
whether “women must exercise their gifts under male leadership.”!”’ 

Toews and Rempel observed that Mennonite Brethren held two 
different interpretations of the same biblical texts, despite both 
interpretations being made “by people equally committed to the full 
inspiration and authority of the Bible.”'* They recognized that “different 
texts written at different times in history to address different issues in the 
life of different believing communities” coupled with the diverse 
perspectives brought by different interpreters resulted in the present 
interpretive disagreement.'” Toews and Rempel suggested that a fruitful 
option for sorting through differing texts would be to prioritize those 
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texts that reflected the approach of Jesus towards women as well as those 
that represented the theological essence of the gospel.’ 
Rempel also proposed accepting diversity in biblical interpretation by 


‘Toews and 


freeing churches “to come to different conclusions on the basis of careful 
study and sincere convictions,” since this was not “a confessional issue” 
that affected “the evangelical theology or churchly identity of the 
church.”!*'! They stressed that the disagreement among Mennonite 
Brethren regarding women in ministry was not over biblical authority but 
“the applicability of a specific text” within their contemporary setting,'” 

Toews and Rempel also acknowledged that the feminist movement 
represented deep structural changes within Western society, ones that 
challenged the church to read the Bible through new eyes, where “roles 
based on choice and competence” rather than ascribed characteristics 
were valued.'*? Despite the overwhelming concern for correct biblical 
interpretation represented in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, Toews and 
Rempel concluded, “We do not believe that the real issues concerning 
women in church ministry are biblical, but psychological and sociological. 
The deeper issues are personal questions of sexuality, power and personal 
identity.”'* This is a very surprising conclusion given the concerted effort 
involved in the book’s attempt to present a reading of the biblical texts 
that challenged the traditional view. However, it is apparent that they 
thought the conflict was not about biblical authority or even about what 
Scripture says, but about differing ways that Mennonite Brethren navigate 
from the world of Scripture to the application of Scripture in today’s 
world: in other words, hermeneutics. 


Responses to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 


Christian Leader. The Leader introduced the launching of Your 
Daughters Shall Prophesy in May 1992 with a collection of articles intended 
to provide a personal dimension to the Mennonite Brethren debate.’ 
An excerpt from Toews’s first chapter in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
highlighted the pain women felt because of the discrepancy between 
conference resolutions that affirmed women’s giftedness and the 
churches’ actions that excluded them from ministry.!*° 
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Following the earlier Herald example, the Leader presented five 
stories of women involved in ministry, which portrayed ordinary people 
following God’s call to use their gifts in the church.'*’ After graduating 
from Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, Ruth Buxman served as 
pastor of the First Mennonite Church of San Francisco, and then as a 
pastor to residents of the Dallas Care Center and Retirement Village in 
Oregon.'** Although Nadine Pence Frantz was ordained in the Church 
of the Brethren, she now served as one of two pastors at College 
Community Church in Clovis, California, while teaching part-time at 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary.'*? Nadine Friesen shared her 
call to return to her home congregation, Hillsboro Mennonite Brethren 
Church, to serve as director of Christian education for 15 years.’ 
Cheryl Martin told how she had opportunities to serve in pastoral 
ministry outside the Mennonite Brethren denomination in which she 
had grown up and expressed both sadness and anger that her gifts of 
leadership were not accepted.'*! Finally, Birgit Funck Shorack reflected 
on her internship and then two-and-a-half-year tenure as an assistant 
pastor at City Terrace M.B. Church in Los Angeles.'** These stories 
revealed that some opportunities in pastoral ministry were beginning 
to open up within Mennonite Brethren churches in the United States. 

This collection of articles generated a response of 13 letters to the 
editor over the next six months. Seven readers (54%) affirmed these 
women in their call to ministry and commended them for their courage 
to share their stories. One woman, who refused to let her name be 
identified, told her own story of rejection and pain when her church 


consistently ignored her gifts.’ 


Marlin Thomas gently encouraged 
churches to be open to changing methods involving women that do not 
really change the essential message of the gospel, while Rene Mendel 
Lebsock compared a restrictive stance on women in ministry with the 
legalism of the Pharisees who “refused to consider anything other than 


their ‘old way’ of thinking” in order to preserve their own power.'* 
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On the other hand, Lydia Long questioned the call of these five 
women, since they placed “the experience of their call above the Bible,” 
which reflected an accommodation to feminism that would eventually 
lead Mennonite Brethren “down a slippery slope.”’'* Rick Reck contended 
that since the “Bible clearly tells us how God chose to limit women’s 
leadership roles ... the church should do no more than practice God’s 
written will’ Reck warned that “a willingness to accept ‘experience’ 
for scriptural proof ... could very well put an unmendable rift in the 
Mennonite [Brethren] churches.”'*’ Finally, Mary Ellen Tippin cautioned 
Mennonite Brethren not to compromise their “stand on the authority 
of Scripture and what it really says” or to reinterpret the Bible “through 
the eyes of a pagan culture.”'*® David Wiebe’s appeal to churches to 
engage in a study of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy as a tool “to process and 
ultimately defuse tension” around the issue seemed to underestimate the 
growing opposition to the affirmation of women in church leadership.'” 

Concerns about the detrimental effect of the intensifying debate 
for Mennonite Brethren prompted the Leader to run a three-part series 
by Erik Johnson, in which he reflected on how Christians should 
view doctrinal diversity within the church. Johnson recommended 
welcoming doctrinal debates as opportunities to study the Scriptures 
and to rethink why the church holds the beliefs it does.’"” He cautioned 
against promoting an unhealthy unity that enforces uniformity and 
discourages dissent and critical thinking,'*' Rather, on the basis of 
Romans 14, Johnson called on Mennonite Brethren to give others the 
freedom to hold differing convictions on nonessentials and to maintain 
relationships despite disagreements.’ 

Don Ratzlaff, editor of the Leader, challenged the “slippery-slope” 
argument, which presumed that if Mennonite Brethren opened all 
ministry positions to women then disastrous consequences would follow, 
like the disintegration of the family or the ordination of homosexuals.'*’ 
He suggested that “slippery-slope” arguments were intuitive rather than 
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rational arguments, and were basically conservative tactics used to block 
change.'™* Ratzlaff also drew a comparison between the debate about 
women and 19th-century support of slavery by Christians who thought 
they were defending the authority of the Bible.'° He advised, “It isn’t 
always easy to recognize how our cultural biases color the glasses through 
which we read Scripture.”!° 


Mennonite Brethren Herald. The Herald took a very different 
approach in its November 1992 promotion of the publication of Your 
Daughters Shall Prophesy. The Herald provided a chapter-by-chapter 
summary of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy by Susan Brandt, which was 
followed by responses from six women and five men representing 
Mennonite Brethren from across Canada.'’ Editor Ron Geddert 
proposed that the failure of Mennonite Brethren to implement the 1981 
resolution, which he contended now lay behind the debate focused 
around Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, occurred because Mennonite 
Brethren were in a very different place sociologically than they were 
theologically.'** 

Seven of the 11 respondents expressed support for the attempt to 
reinterpret the key biblical texts regarding women in the church found in 
Your Daughters Shall Prophesy; however, their defense was often articulated 
in a conciliatory, even cautious manner. For example, despite Gary 
Andres’s affirmation that the book was “an excellent contribution to the 
debate,” he also recognized that “someone approaching this issue with a 
traditional bias will probably not find the arguments convincing,”!”” Lynn 
Voth recognized that both positions represented in the book reflected a 
“loyalist hermeneutic” because they sought to examine the issue of 
women in ministry within a biblical framework.'® Even though Shirley 
Gotzke agreed with the freedom of women to participate in church 
leadership, she also felt that the book was too academic, “without much 
‘heart.””!*' Ron Toews observed that while Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
suggested “the church’s powerful seldom fully appreciate the degree to 
which sexism, authoritarianism, racism and chauvinism are experienced 
by those less powerful,” it also paved “the way for an acceptable diversity 
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of practice.’ Betty Jackson wondered “how long it will be before 
women take their place alongside men as equals in the ministries of the 
church”; but she also called for patience in working “towards the vision 
that Christ had for His church.” '% Carol Braun both questioned why 
God would “give women leadership gifts if they should not be exercised,” 
and argued that “trying to impose change by force may hurt people in the 
process.”'® Finally, Lorraine Dick expressed appreciation for the 
willingness to re-examine Mennonite Brethren beliefs regarding a tough 
issue; however, she insisted that this was “not an issue over which 
believers should part company.”!° 

On the other hand, respondents who did not agree with the direction 
proposed by Your Daughters Shall Prophesy fervently expressed their 
concerns without reservation. While Paul Fast acknowledged that 
Mennonite Brethren have often relegated women “to lesser ministries 
and perhaps unconsciously treated them as inferior beings,’ he argued 
that “feelings of compassion ought not to interfere with our attempts to 
discover what the Scriptures really say.’!° Fast found David Ewert and 
Elmer Martens’s portrayal of “what the Scriptures really say” convincing, 
in direct contrast to Andres, who questioned Ewert’s “inexplicable 
reversal at the last moment” and found Martens’s assertions untenable.'”’ 
Robert Kruse argued that the book failed because it oversimplified “the 
many facets of this subject into a yes-no debate,” put “forward 
controversial positions as though they were accepted facts,” reflected a 
strongly biased editorial position, and depended upon “questionable 
methods of interpretation.”’'®* Kruse contended, “Paul’s spiritual 
maturity, and thus the inspiration and inerrancy of his inscriptured 
writings, is called into question” by a book that was “sometimes even 
misleading” in its attempt to resolve the issues.'® Both Kruse and Karen 
Fehderau wondered why this attempt to achieve consensus would not 
represent the two major positions held by Mennonite Brethren “fully and 
fairly” in order to promote better understanding.’ John H. Neufeld 
argued that Your Daughters Shall Prophesy was “not intended as an open 
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dialogue of varying options, but as an appeal to allow women into 
ordained ministry positions.”'’' He suggested that once the vote to ordain 
women was passed, those who disagreed would “be considered unloving” 
and then “marginalized”? and dialogue would cease.'” Neufeld, 
furthermore, suggested that concern about restricting women from 
certain ministry functions was unfounded because Scripture employed 
gender “restrictions as ways of delineating roles, not defining equality,” 
with the implication that “pastoral office is never a right; neither is it 
open to all”! Finally, Neufeld reasoned that since the Bible is 
“patriarchal,” and if the church desires to lead culture, it must not 
accommodate itself to a contemporary cultural system of egalitarian 
toles.'” 

Alongside these responses to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, John H. 
Redekop, in his regular column, suggested that the disagreement about 
women in church leadership reflected a disagreement about church polity 
and practice, and that Mennonite Brethren needed to “turn down the 
emotion” and engage in listening to those with whom they disagreed 
rather than judging them.'” Redekop also attempted to distinguish 
between a moderate type of feminism, which promoted equality and 
challenged discrimination, and a radical type of feminism, which 
championed “equal outcomes or equal results—at almost any cost.’!” 
He suggested that Christians have good reason to identify with a moderate 
type of feminism and to reject a radical feminism with its anti-male 
bias” 

The Herald’s reviews of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy generated a 
response of 30 letters over a period of eight months, with 16 of these 
letters (53%) affirming women in church leadership. W. T. Dale Enns 
began the discussion by arguing that since it is likely that the male biblical 
writers as well as the succeeding generations of male church leaders, 
scholars, and interpreters had “injected some of their own cultural gender 
biases” into the biblical texts, any attempt to base one’s approach to 
women in the church “solely on biblical authority would be both simplistic 
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and naive.”'’* Enns’s statement drew sharp criticism from readers like 


Robert Kruse and Nigel Tufnel, who discounted the possibility of any 
cultural bias within Scripture and felt that Enns was undermining the 
authority of the Bible.'” These concerns emerged as a common theme 
among readers who dismissed the interpretive stance promoted by Your 
Daughters Shall Prophesy.'* 

Ben Friesen declared, “The issue of women in ministry has nothing 
to do with biblical interpretation or translation but with God’s 
sovereignty.”'®' Walter Esau suggested, “If we cannot live with Scripture 
as it is written, let us say so ... but let us not try to make Scripture say 
something it does not say.”'*? When Helen Rempel contrasted the 
arguments of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy with biblical principles, she 
concluded, “I shelved the book and opted for Scripture.’ Ironically, 
this inability to acknowledge the validity of arguments in support of the 
affirmation of women in church leadership came alongside calls to 
examine both sides of the issue.'* 

Readers who affirmed women in church leadership seemed to 
assume that the biblical support for the freedom of women to express 
their gifts in the church was self-evident.'* Dan Unrau stated, “The 
women’s issue is about dignity granting, gift expression, and image 
bearing.’'®° While Dave Heinrichs also affirmed women in ministry, he 
observed, “The snag comes in how we define the word ‘ministry,’ which 
he characterized as a “church hierarchy, with men serving as ‘overseers’ 
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(head pastors) and ‘deacons.”’!*’ Elfrieda Lepp also insisted that men’s 
position of leadership is a “divinely appointed ... order of authority,” 
even though “God never once implies that men are better or superior to 
women.”!* 

The most substantive letter was written by Elmer Martens, the only 
writer also featured in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy to engage in this 
conversation. Even though Martens affirmed “the greater involvement 
of women in Christian public ministry,” he identified seven arguments 
that needed to be challenged, including the belief that “since women are 
gifted, any restrictions on their ministry are improper” and the assumption 
that the freedom to serve is the highest value.'* In response, Alfred 
Penner wondered, given the freedom Jesus gave Christians to use their 
gifts to serve one another, why the seminary encouraged women to take 
courses in pastoral ministry when they were not allowed to serve as 
pastors in churches.'”? He also questioned the inconsistency of sending 
women to establish churches in other countries when they are not allowed 
to setve as pastors in North America.'”! 

Catherine Hurd expressed concern that Mennonite Brethren were 
not ready to vote on the question of women in leadership because people 
on both sides of the fence only seemed “able to substantiate their 
192 Tf Mennonite Brethren did not allow 
women to qualify for leadership positions, then they would be discouraging 
women who felt a call to leadership and denying them the opportunity to 
exercise their spiritual gifts.’"’ Hurd’s caution that the upcoming 1993 
General Conference convention vote was premature raised a warning 
that was not heeded by conference leadership. 


General Conference Board of Faith and Life. Following the 
publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, the General Conference 
BFL solicited responses from all Mennonite Brethren pastors and 
regional BFL chairpersons through a review questionnaire sent along 
with the book.’ Early responses reflected a two-to-one ratio opposing 


particular view with Scripture. 
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the involvement of women in church leadership as proposed by the 
book.'® In light of concerns about the “one-sided” nature of Your 
Daughters Shall Prophesy, the Board sent another letter to all Mennonite 
Brethren churches in November 1992, explaining the rationale behind 
their deliberate approach to present a less restrictive interpretation of 
the critical texts as being both responsible and biblical.'”° Included in this 
letter was a copy of Women in Ministry: Four Views, edited by Bonnidell 
Clouse and Robert G. Clouse, which was to provide a broader interpretive 
context for the approach found in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy.'®’ 

In response, Canadian Conference moderator, Abe Konrad, 
expressed concern that the deliberate strategy of BFL not only revealed 
“a bias on the part of the Board but also an attempt to ‘push’ the 
acceptance of that view.”!*® He noted, “The real issue is not women in 
ministry but women in authority.”!”” Konrad conveyed apprehension 
about the potential polarization that could result within the conference 
as well as the consequences for the seminary, where “most of the faculty 
[were] so clearly crusading for the extreme egalitarian view.””” 

In March 1993, Gerry Ediger summarized for BFL the 40 survey 
responses he had received to their review questionnaire.”" His primary 
intent was to identify how many respondents had either a negative or 
a positive response to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy. Eleven respondents 
were from the United States and six (55%) of these expressed a negative 
stance toward the book, while four were positive (36%). Of the 29 
respondents from Canada, only seven were negative (24%) towards the 
book, while 12 were positive (41%). However, 11 respondents (27.5% 
of the total survey) reflected a mixed response and were categorized 
as undecided by Ediger. The strongest opposition to Your Daughters 
Shall Prophesy came from the Central and Pacific Districts in the United 
States and from the provinces of British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
in Canada. Respondents only represented 32 congregations (9%) of the 
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347 churches in both countries, a fact that begged the question why more 
church leaders did not respond.” Interestingly, only seven (17.5%) of 
the 40 respondents were women. 

Ediger concluded from the limited sample response that while 
Mennonite Brethren remained divided over the issue of women 
in church leadership, they were not polarized but instead reflected 
a “graduated continuum of conviction across the spectrum from 
conservative to liberal”? Some wanted to return to the traditional 
stance held by Mennonite Brethren before 1981, others wanted to see 
the 1981 resolution fully applied in churches, while still others sought 
to move toward the elimination of all barriers for women in ministry.” 
Overall, respondents did not believe that Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
would be able to help Mennonite Brethren reach any sense of consensus, 
and most did not change their own convictions after reading it.” 
When asked to rank order the critical issues in the debate about women 
in church leadership, respondents overwhelmingly highlighted how 
Mennonite Brethren interpret the Bible as the most significant.” The 
presence of a permanent creation order, the meaning of headship, and 
the practice of the church followed in order of importance. A common 
complaint about the book in the survey continued to be its lack of 
balance and fair presentation of both sides of the debate.”” 

Despite this lack of consensus, Ediger felt that there was still an 
expectation among Mennonite Brethren that a resolution of some kind 
would be brought to the 1993 General Conference convention.” He 
expressed concern that “if there is danger of a schism on this issue 
it will probably come from disaffected conservatives ... who have 
remained largely silent until now.” Ediger felt that such a group had 
the potential to split the delegation at the convention. 

Several respondents also included letters expressing their opinion 
and position more fully. Linda Wiens proposed considering the character 
of God, which, she suggested, did “not allow for the exclusion of 
women to certain levels of ministry because of their gender,” since 
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“God does not discriminate.”’'? However, Vernon Janzen contended 
that Your Daughters Shall Prophesy flew in the face of what he had “learned 
through personal Bible study and prayer, personal experience, and 
the teaching and modelling of highly respected and qualified women 
and men.”!' Andrew Fehr expressed disappointment that the book 
“presented only one side of the issue,” thus giving the impression that 
“the agenda has already been made and our leadership is now trying to 
get the rest of us on board.” 

John E. Toews, the primary editor of the book and a member of BFL, 
also received several letters in response to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy. 
Several women commended Toews for his courage “to inform the 
‘brotherhood’ concerning an issue too many have felt was unimportant 
or too cut and dried to warrant serious study” by providing “a valuable 
discussion tool” that gave young women hope.’'® On the other hand, 
Toews was challenged by Robert Kruse regarding his interpretation of 
1 Timothy 2:11-15.7'* Dorothy Beier expressed concern that Mennonite 
Brethren were “on the path to liberalism” because “once we allow 
women to be pastors, what is the next step, homosexuals?”””!> Billy Minder 
responded to an excerpt in the Christian Leader by questioning the views 
of women who had experienced exclusion from ministry.”"° Toews’s reply 
to Minder clarified that the intent behind highlighting women’s hurt was 
“to help us feel the pain and thus hopefully encourage us to be more 
pastoral with each other when we disagree in matters of interpretation.”?"’ 
Toews emphasized that since “the question of women in ministry is not 
a confessional issue ... but a contemporary interpretive and practical 
issue,” disagreement must be addressed with honesty and care for one 
another.’!* After reading Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, Minder challenged 
the lack of documentation supporting “alternative” interpretations and 
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719 Tn a second letter, 


the misrepresentation of the “male-headship” view. 
Minder concluded that the book “amounts to nothing less than an attack 
on the truth of God’s Word” by its attempt to “conform to the culture 


of our society.””° 


Reflections 


The publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy was the first time the 
General Conference attempted to engage the entire Mennonite Brethren 
constituency in conversation regarding the issue of women in church 
leadership. The study guide deliberately focused on explaining the 
meaning of the key biblical texts addressing the issue of women in the 
church. This approach resonated well with the Mennonite Brethren 
appeal to the Scriptures as their authoritative guide for faith and life. 
However, BFL’s strategy to offer a more liberating hermeneutic, because 
it believed that the traditional position was already understood by 
Mennonite Brethren, was not well accepted. Due to pressure from the 
constituency, its approach was modified slightly to include two chapters 
representing a more traditional position. The resulting lack of balance 
was strongly criticized, since it gave the impression that the editors’ bias 
was underlying an unfair attempt to promote one perspective over against 
the other. For Mennonite Brethren holding a traditional perspective, this 
perception undermined their ability to read the book sympathetically. 

Despite an emphasis on the need to interpret the Bible appropriately 
in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, the editors recognized the profound 
dilemma the current interpretive diversity presented for Mennonite 
Brethren. In the final chapter, Toews and Rempel sought to address the 
concern Tim Geddert raised in 1989 about the need for Mennonite 
Brethren to reflect openly and honestly about their hermeneutical 
approach. In spite of the concerted effort to engage Mennonite Brethren 
in a careful reading of the key biblical texts, Toews and Rempel’s 
acknowledgment was profound—that psychological and sociological 
factors, such as sexuality, power, and personal identity, underlay the 
formation of many people’s position on women in the church. Yet any 
significant discussion regarding how these factors contributed to the 
interpretive dilemma facing Mennonite Brethren was virtually absent. 
Mennonite Brethren would have benefited significantly from a substantive 
assessment of the psychological and sociological factors identified by 
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Toews and Rempel, which shape the assumptions and attitudes readers 
bring to the text. 

Elmer Martens’s chapter in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy continued to 
endorse the predominant appeal by Mennonite Brethren to the order of 
creation as justification for restricting women from positions in church 
leadership. Frank C. Peters, D. Edmond Hiebert, David Ewert, Ed 
Boschman, and Elmer Martens were all advocates of the significance of 
the order of creation for defining women’s roles in the church. Even 
though the 1975 Canadian Conference resolution and the 1981 General 
Conference resolution included references to the order of creation, there 
was no rationale or support presented for its use until Martens finally 
attempted to provide an explanation of its significance.””! 

Mennonite Brethren used the concept of the order of creation to 
refer to timeless, trans-cultural, divinely assigned roles that delineated 
differences in function, authority, and responsibility between men and 
women.*” Since male/female differences were rooted in a “pre-fall” 
relationship, they reasoned, redemption as proclaimed through the gospel 
reversed the curse of sin but did not abrogate the created order.”” 
Therefore, Mennonite Brethren made a distinction between the equal 
status of male and female in Christ and their different functions or roles 
within the church. Yet the phrase “order of creation” is never found in 
the Bible, but is a theological construct that has been understood in 
several ways. Historically, the term has been understood chronologically, 
that is, as a reference to the sequential order in which man and woman 
were created, which has then been interpreted through most of church 
history to mean that men are superior to women.”* A more recent 
approach, which first emerged among German Lutheran theologians 
during the 1860s, understands order of creation constitutively, by which 
God establishes a structure or arrangement (an unchanging social order) 
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of human relationships before sin entered the world.” In other words, 
God prescribes in creation that men have a ruling role while women have 
a subordinate one.” With either approach, order of creation functions 
as an interpretive grid or lens through which the Bible is then read. 
Writing in 1957, Russell Prohl observed that the language of “order 
of creation” and “order of redemption” came “into popular usage as a 
result of their extensive employment by Emil Brunner,’ a German 
theologian, during the 1930s.”’ Brunner defined “created orders,” 
including marriage, labor, the state, culture, and the visible Church, as the 
“existing facts of human corporate life which lie at the root of all 
historical life as unalterable presuppositions,” and through which the will 
of God is made known.”* More importantly, Prohl, along with Krister 
Stendahl and Peter Brunner, recognized that it was Fritz Zerbst’s use of 
both the terms and arguments of Emil Brunner in his discussion of the 
place of women in the church that significantly influenced the Lutheran 
debate regarding women in ministry in North America during the 
1950s.” Zerbst, however, introduced two novel ideas—first, that 
women’s subordination was one of the orders of creation and second, 
that this subordination was restricted solely to the church and home 
rather than applicable to the state or society (all of creation).”” Edward 
Schroeder notes that the term “order of creation” had no “substantial 
history” in the discussion of women in the church among Lutherans 
prior to 1956, following the translation of Zerbst’s book into English.” 
Margaret Lamberts Bendroth observes, “The order of creation idea was 
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clearly an intensification of the traditional notion of male and female 
spheres,’ which resonated with fundamentalist dispensationalism and 
grew in popularity amidst a postwar need for order and the reduction of 
life to manageable proportions.”” 

Zetbst’s theology of the order of creation continued to influence 
the shape of the North American evangelical debate regarding the place 
of women in the church, including the Mennonite Brethren. While 
virtually all Mennonite Brethren writers during the 1960s and 1970s refer 
to the order of creation, it was D. Edmond Hiebert in 1972 who 
acknowledged his direct dependence upon Zerbst for this concept.”® In 
1977, George Knight first introduced the language of “role differentiation” 
among evangelicals to describe unchanging male and female functions 
within the church and home, as an attempt to define the implications of 
the order of creation.” Eventually, Elmer Martens would argue that “a 
role differentiation between man and woman is embedded in the creation 
otder ... giving to the man a lead role.’ Martens acknowledged that 
this “divinely-ordained arrangement is a delicate balance. Men and 
women are equal ontologically (as things are in and of themselves), but 
God gave the man a primary responsibility.””** 

The Mennonite Brethren appeal to the order of creation without 
explanation, as though it somehow provided a self-evident biblical 
principle for restricting women in the church, is problematic. Even 
Martens’s explanation, grounded in the book of Genesis, fails to wrestle 
with the New Testament portrayal of the church as a new creation 
(Galatians 3:28; 6:15; 2 Corinthians 5:17), where men and women are 
neither superior nor inferior to each other but are interdependent in the 
Lord (1 Corinthians 11:11). Furthermore, Kevin Giles highlights how 
uncritical appeals for the subordination of women on the basis of a 
permanent created order may ironically function to preserve the current 
cultural and social structures “by endorsing what is as if it were what 
God willed.”*” Mennonite Brethren failed to reflect adequately regarding 
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how they used the concept of “order of creation” as an interpretive lens 
that shaped how they read the biblical texts about women in the church. 

The Christian Leader and the Mennonite Brethren Herald approached the 
publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy in very different ways. The 
Leaders portrayal of stories of women in ministry positions within 
American Mennonite Brethren churches did not provide any opportunity 
for people to engage directly with the book itself. These examples of 
women in ministry, however, raised concerns among readers about the 
influence of experience and culture, rather than the authority of Scripture, 
in shaping women’s sense of call. The lack of specificity about what was 
actually meant by references to experience, culture, and the authority of 
Scripture set up a contrast that remained vague, despite its emotional 
appeal. 

In contrast, the Hera/d intentionally provided both a summary of 
Your Daughters Shall Prophesy as well as the opportunity for men and 
women to evaluate its arguments and contribution to the Mennonite 
Brethren dialogue. The freedom to analyze the BFL publication 
encouraged a wider engagement by readers in the conversation; however, 
the forthright critique also undermined the intent of the Board to present 
a viable alternative to the traditional perspective. 

The BFL’s growing concern over the potential divisiveness of the 
debate prompted it to survey all Mennonite Brethren congregations, a 
process that ultimately wasn’t helpful. While the reason behind the low 
response rate (9%) is difficult to ascertain, the minimal feedback received 
by the Board provided a very limited picture of the constituency’s 
attitude. Respondents continued to highlight responses that had already 
been expressed—the need to reflect about how Mennonite Brethren 
interpret the Bible as well as concerns that the book did not fairly 
represent both sides of the debate. 


Responding to Conflicting Convictions (1992-1993) 


As the July 1993 General Conference convention approached, 
disagreement with the perspective promoted in Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy intensified. Regional differences became more apparent as the 
British Columbia and Central District conferences voiced their resistance, 
while pastoral practice in Manitoba pushed even further for women’s full 
involvement in church leadership. 


both men and women are charged with stewardship of the earth (Genesis 1:26, 28) and marriage is 
instituted as a covenantal union between a man and a woman (Genesis 2:24). 
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Discussion in Mennonite Brethren Periodicals 


In the Christian Leader, conversations regarding women’s roles in the 
church revolved around two columns by Jim Holm. Ernie Buller 
responded to Holm’s struggle with how the debate was often framed 
as a contrast between experience and biblical authority, by calling on 
Mennonite Brethren to obey the Word of God and to live within the 
system of order that God designed, rather than question it.” In reply, La 
Donna Flagg challenged Buller’s equation of his interpretation with the 
biblical text itself, his selective choice of “proof texts,” and his appeal 
to a human-constructed order as an unquestionable God-designed 
structure of authority.*” In further response, Earl Hedlund appealed 
to his own marriage experience to substantiate his understanding of 
God’s order.“ Hedlund’s complaint that Flage didn’t address “even 
one of the basic issues of male leadership in the home and church 
so simply given in God’s Word” illustrated how people with different 
perspectives were simply talking past each other.”! 

In a February 1993 column, Holm wondered if Mennonite 
Brethren could even arrive at a compromise, since the prospect of 
reaching a shared agreement was very improbable in the foreseeable 
future.” Based on Paul’s approach to differing convictions in Romans 
14, Holm asked whether a system could be developed where “churches 
would be free to call women to any leadership position if the church so 
desired.”’* R. C. Seibel responded to Holm by entreating “women to 
withdraw this controversial subject [because] too much time is wasted in 
conference sessions on this unimportant subject.” 

In the Mennonite Brethren Herald, several column writers addressed 
the looming controversy. In his regular column, John H. Redekop 
observed that the “bonds of unity” were being strained over the issue 
of women in church leadership as Mennonite Brethren remained deeply 
divided over what they believed the Bible taught.” With no resolution in 
sight, Redekop called on Mennonite Brethren to decide how they would 
act in the midst of their disagreement. As a guest contributor to the 
Viewpoint column, Peter D. Loewen presented his understanding of 
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the biblical picture of male and female relationships and concluded that 
there was no distinction between man and woman.” 

As a second guest contributor to the Viewpoint column, Shirley 
Unrau expressed her own delight and acceptance of “the Bible’s clear 
statements regarding the differing roles of a man and a woman.” 
She wondered whether women who were “striving for leadership 
roles in the church” were doing so because they were “not fulfilled, 
respected or appreciated at home.”’* She also cautioned the church 
not simply to respond to the influence of culture and the pressure to 
make women equal with men in every arena of life, because “the more 
feminists get their ‘rights? the more corrupt society becomes.” Len 
Hjalmarson challenged Unrau’s perception that cultural influences were 
largely shaping expectations of equality, when he saw Scripture itself 
teaching the equality of men and women.” Angela Derksen and Lisa 
Schellenberg objected to Unrau’s negative portrayal of feminism and 
contended, “Christian feminists are not bitter, power-hungry women 
striving to further their own agenda, but men and women working for 
equality under God.”*! Lydia Froese also took offense with Unrau’s 
depiction of the motivation of women seeking leadership positions in 
the church because “to insinuate that female leadership discussions are 
a trap of Satan implies that women who desire leadership roles are led 
by Satan.””? On the other hand, Ken Davies declared that since “it only 
matters what God says in His Word,’ women who desire fulfillment 
should simply obey Christ and forget what they feel.” Finally, Heather 
Konrad called for a respectful response to feminism, since it was 
merely a view of the world from women’s perspective.*™ 

In 1991, Ester DeFehr launched a third Mennonite Brethren 
publication, Sophia, as a ministry of the Covenant Fellowship Ladies 
Group within the MclIvor Ave. Mennonite Brethren Church, Winnipeg, 
in order to provide another channel where women could “develop their 
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gifts and their calling”’’» In the first issue, Eleanor Martens signaled the 


underlying philosophy of the publication when she reflected on how 
Evangelical feminism’s affirmation of “the full equality and personhood 


256 In 


of all individuals” provided answers to many of her questions. 
1992, a collective of Mennonite Brethren women in Winnipeg assumed 
responsibility for Sophia, and along with Sarah Klassen as editor, 
sought to provide “a forum for women in the MB church.””*” 

Klassen wondered, prior to the 1993 General Conference 
convention, how much longer women can wait—women who have 
“heard the call of God to use their leadership gifts, but who have not 
been affirmed in that call” by Mennonite Brethren churches.** While 
she recognized that consensus was unlikely, Klassen encouraged readers 
to take on the issue of women in leadership as a challenge that included 
embracing “within one faith community women and men ... who read 
certain difficult biblical texts and arrive at opposite views.”””? 

In preparation for the summer convention, Agnes Dyck highlighted 
the previous Mennonite Brethren resolutions.” Donna Stewart, in her 
review of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, found Elmer Martens’s chapter 
puzzling because of his “agonized attempts to be fair to scholarly truth 
while still protecting a traditional position.””' Stewart resonated with 
the majority of writers in the book, yet realized that Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy does not relieve readers of the burden to choose a position for 
°° Gerry Ediger, in an interview with Irma Epp about the 
upcoming 1993 General Conference convention, noted that BFL would 
be bringing two recommendations. The first would ask delegates not to 
define differing convictions regarding women in leadership as an issue of 
faithfulness to Christ; and the second would ask for permission to allow 


themselves. 


local congregations “to make their own decisions with regard to women 
in the pastorate.” 
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District and Provincial Conference Conversations 


Two members of the General Conference BFL, Lynn Jost and Roland 
Reimer, were invited to the Central District pastors retreat on September 
12, 1992, to address specific concerns regarding Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy John E. Toews’s counsel to them regarding the potential issues 
they might encounter highlighted the Board’s reasoning in response to 
the criticism they were receiving. Toews recognized that there were three 
distinct positions operating among Mennonite Brethren: no women in 
church leadership (pre-1981), “women in church leadership under the 
supervision of men” (1981 position), and “the freedom of women to 
exercise the gifts of the Spirit independent of male leadership.”*” Toews 
observed that the “dominant position in the Central District” was the 
belief that no women should be in church leadership, which, in fact, 
was “in actual violation” of the 1981 General Conference resolution.” 
Toews furthermore argued that the emphasis on a “liberationist” 
position in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy was in response to a lack of 
“good ‘liberationist’ expositions available for most people” in Mennonite 
Brethren churches.” Since the “traditionalist” position was well known 
and did not need more explanation, Toews reasoned, the Board’s strategy 
had been “to offer a systematic exposition of a more ‘liberationist’ 
hermeneutic of the key biblical texts” in order to validate this approach 
as a viable biblical and evangelical option.”* Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
was “designed to demonstrate that the critical issue” was hermeneutics, 
not exegesis, and this also required understanding the sociological and 
psychological aspects that lay behind how people interpreted the Bible.” 

In a letter to the pastors of the Central District, following their 
meeting, Reimer and Jost highlighted what they had heard. Pastors 
from the Central District expressed comfort with the 1981 resolution 
that both encouraged women to serve but also limited “their leadership 
service under the authority of a man.’”’”’ All pastors affirmed the active 
ministry of women in the church, although engaging in a controversial 
debate regarding women’s roles was seen as a distraction from the central 
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function of the church.” Specific concerns about Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy included a “lack of documentation of new interpretations, 
misrepresentation of male domination, and the imbalanced emphasis 
on the ‘liberating’ biblical interpretation to the exclusion of a more 
restrictive interpretation.” Pastors also misunderstood the book to be 
a General Conference position statement rather than seeing its intended 
putpose to serve as a guide designed to facilitate further conversation 
within churches.” Dennis Webber, in response to Jost and Reimer’s 
visit, continued to criticize the “unbalanced bias of the book toward 
the revisionist interpretation” and wondered if seminary professors 
who supported a “revisionist” interpretation “haven’t gotten too far 
ahead of the people in the pew and pulpit.’?” 

In Canada, growing concern among churches in the British 
Columbia Conference regarding the position advocated by Your Daughters 
Shall Prophesy prompted their provincial executive to host a forum on 
women in ministry at the Pastors and Spouses meeting on February 
25, 1993. John H. Neufeld and Harry Janzen were asked to present 
responses to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy. 

Neufeld argued that the discussion regarding women in church 
leadership must be set within the larger context of a destructive feminist 
theology that was moving toward redefining the family and promoting 
goddess worship.” Neufeld suggested that the Bible both taught the 
equality of men and women and that the differences between the sexes 
reflected complementary roles (in contrast to egalitarianism).””° Neufeld 
assumed that because “the leadership of the church should reflect 
the leadership of the home,” women must use their gifts only within 
“biblically mandated roles.”””’ Neufeld’s overwhelmingly negative and 
narrow portrayal of feminism gave the impression that any affirmation 
of women in church leadership would lead to dire consequences for the 
church. 

Janzen insisted that the critical issue was not women’s involvement 
in ministry or leadership in the church but whether women were “free to 
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serve as ‘leading elders’ or ‘senior pastors.”’””* Janzen equated eldership 
with “overseeing authority” and maintained that “the qualification of 
male gender is imbedded” in passages listing the qualifications by which 
churches appoint overseers or elders (1 Timothy 3:1-7; Titus 1:5—9).?” 
He claimed, “Elders have been given a unique spiritual authority,’ which 
reflects husbands’ “responsibility for leadership in their marriages and 
in their families.” While Janzen believed that male and female roles 
in the church were not interchangeable, he advocated actively putting 
into practice earlier Mennonite Brethren resolutions that encouraged 
women to use their gifts freely in the church.*' Janzen cautioned 
against giving freedom to local churches regarding the appointment 
of women as leading elders or senior pastors because this issue has 
“major implications for relationships and leadership in the church.” 

In Manitoba, at the February 1992 provincial convention, Gerry 
Ediger presented a historical synopsis of the decisions Mennonite 
Brethren had made regarding women in the church.**? He observed 
that some local congregations have been guided by the proposed 
1987 resolution (not the revised final version), which had affirmed 
women to shepherd, preach, and serve as associate pastors.” Ediger 
noted several reasons why Mennonite Brethren have found this issue 
difficult. Mennonite Brethren are a people who have placed a high 
value on being guided by Scripture and coming “to consensus on the 
basis of a common understanding of God’s Word.’ The issue was 
frightening because it pointed “to the lack of a common hermeneutic 
among Mennonite Brethren” and questioned whether ordinary believers 
in the church were “qualified to read and interpret Scripture.” 
Purthermore, the issue of women in church leadership raised questions 
about cultural accommodation as well as how to understand sexual 
identity and gender relations. 

During the Manitoba Conference convention delegates also began 
to reflect about the Mennonite Brethren practice of ordination, in part 
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because of objections to the traditional practice of restricting ordination 
to men only.’ A year later, at the February 1993 Manitoba convention, 
the Committee of Ministers and Deacons presented the results of their 
re-examination of “the principle and practice of ordaining persons” and 
proposed that candidates for the gospel ministry should not be restricted 
by gender.*** Delegates wrestled with “the question of power in gender 
relationships” as well as with “the relationship between culture and 
Scripture.” The willingness of Mennonite Brethren in Manitoba to 
consider the possibility of ordaining women stood in sharp contrast to 
the attitudes expressed by leaders in British Columbia. 


River East Mennonite Brethren Church 


The upcoming General Conference convention discussion regarding 
women in church leadership had particular significance for the River 
East Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg. After the resignation 
of their associate pastor on August 31, 1990, the church agreed “the 
replacement could be male or female.” On October 7, 1990, Karen 
Heidebrecht Thiessen was called to be the lone “associate pastor” for a 
two-year term in the absence of a male senior pastor.”' Wally Kroeker, 
on behalf of the church’s Constitution Revision Committee, asked the 
General Conference BFL for clarification regarding whether the 1981 
resolution restriction addressed only the senior pastor position or was 
limited to the question of ordination.*” 

At their October 1991 meeting, BFL concluded, “If leadership 
is resident in a single person, the intent of the 1981 resolution is that 
this person should not be a woman.”””? While the Board encouraged 
River East to submit to the resolution’s intent that only men should be 
appointed to senior leadership, they also acknowledged that the resolution 
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was inadequate because different biblical interpretations currently 
existed among Mennonite Brethren.** They expressed their desire to 
work toward an adequate resolution.” The Board affirmed the current 
ministry functions of River East Church as they presently understood 
them and requested that the Board’s response “be hand-delivered to the 
River East Church by Roland Marsch and Gerry Ediger.”””* 

In January 1992, moderator David R. Dyck shared with the River 
East congregation “that after conversations with two members of 
the North American MB Conference BFL, he was assured that an 
invitation to Karen to continue to serve us as pastor would not create 
a problem for them.”””’ This, however, appeared to be a very different 
interpretation than what the BFL minutes recorded. On February 9, 
1992, Heidebrecht Thiessen was affirmed in her ministry by River East 
Church and appointed as the only “pastor” for a three-year term.””* Dyck 
informed the General Conference BFL two months later, on April 9, 
that River East had made this decision.*” He did not feel the church was 
violating any resolution since he understood the actual prohibition to be 
against “ordaining women to pastoral leadership” and ordination was 
not the issue of concern at River East.*” 

A September 1, 1992, meeting between representatives from the 
General Conference BFL and River East Church brought to light the 
misunderstanding that had occurred. Roland Marsch, chair of the Board, 
expressed surprise that River East had appointed Heidebrecht Thiessen 
as the only pastor, since he had assumed his earlier reply to Wally Kroeker 
had been communicated to the church.*”' River East leaders were 
unaware that the Board had taken a position in relation to Heidebrecht 
Thiessen’s role as pastor, since no formal communication had ever been 
received by the church. Following the meeting, Marsch immediately sent 
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River East Church a copy of the Board’s October 1991 decision and 
summarized his conclusions from their conversation. Marsch asserted 
that River East Church’s decision to appoint Heidebrecht Thiessen 
as pastor was made with the awareness that this decision was not in 
agreement with the General Conference 1981 resolution and, despite still 
being provisional, was interpreted to “push the conference to come up 
with a more inclusive resolution.’*’ Dyck, in his response, took issue 
with Marsch’s portrayal of the meeting as not accurately reflecting the 
proceedings, particularly in reference to Marsch’s assertion that River East 
Church was awate that it was acting contrary to the 1981 resolution.*” 

In the fall of 1992, River East Church engaged in a study of the 
issue of women in church leadership, using Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
as a guide. After the results of their conversation were gathered, 
the church formally affirmed that “any ministry in the Church may be 
entered by persons of either gender.”*”” This decision was communicated 
to the General Conference BFL on March 3, 1993.° This particular 
exchange between River East leadership and the General Conference 
BFL highlights how the ambiguity of the 1981 resolution continued to 
create confusion for practice in the church. 


Reflections 


The presence of conflicting convictions regarding women in church 
leadership among Mennonite Brethren continued to keep people talking 
past each other. While proponents of the traditional stance began to 
be more forceful in their denunciation of feminism, the emergence 
of a new publication, Sophia, provided an avenue for Mennonite 
Brethren sharing feminist values to express them. As the 1993 General 
Conference convention approached, voices of caution began to wonder 
whether Mennonite Brethren could actually arrive at a consensus. 

The Board responded to an invitation from the Central District 
for more dialogue, although this did not alleviate the District’s concerns 
about the direction promoted by Your Daughters Shall Prophesy. Regional 
differences in Canada coalesced around a more affirming stance in 
Manitoba and a more restrictive position in British Columbia. Provincial 
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conference leadership in British Columbia, in reaction to Your Daughters 
Shall Prophesy, actively promoted the traditional position at a gathering of 
pastors prior to the upcoming 1993 convention, without providing any 
opportunity for supporting voices in favor of the General Conference 
BFL direction. On the other hand, River East Church in Winnipeg 
also attempted to persuade BFL to take a more proactive stance on 
affirming women in leadership when they hired Heidebrecht Thiessen 
as their only pastor. Their own study of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
only confirmed their decision. 

While the BFL had insisted that the question of women in ministry 
was not a “confessional issue” in the narrow sense, as no change in the 
Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith was being proposed by BFL, 
for a significant proportion of the constituency, it was a confessional 
issue in the broad sense. For this segment, it was about confessing 
faithfulness to God’s Word, including the direct and verbatim application 
in today’s churches of the biblical passages dealing with family, church 
leadership, gender, and so on.*” 

Conflicting convictions among Mennonite Brethren regarding 
women in church leadership mirrored the reality within North American 
evangelicalism. In 1991, John Piper and Wayne Grudem edited Recovering 
Biblical Manhood and Womanhood, which became the flagship defense of 
the traditional perspective regarding women in the church in direct 
response to evangelical feminism. A parallel defense by Christians for 
Biblical Equality, Déscovering Biblical Equality, would not be published 
until 2004. Ironically, while the traditionalist position took on the label 
“complementarianism” and evangelical feminism became known as 
“egalitarianism,” both Christians for Biblical Equality and the Council 
for Biblical Manhood and Womanhood laid claim to the language of 
equality and complementarity.°’ Nevertheless, these shared values were 
lost in the midst of the militant debate that emerged during the late 
1980s and early 1990s. While Piper and Grudem initially recognized that 
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many evangelicals who affirmed women in church leadership did “not 
reject the Bible’s authority or truthfulness,” but rather offered different 
interpretations of specific biblical texts, these differences quickly evolved 
into a heated dispute contrasting faithfulness to the authority of the Bible 
versus an accommodation to culture.” It is not surprising that tensions 
among Mennonite Brethren echoed the confrontational rhetoric of this 
debate within the larger evangelical movement at exactly the same time 
when these two opposing organizations emerged and began to articulate 
their differing positions regarding women in church leadership. 

The many social, political, and cultural challenges facing all churches 
in North Amertica at the end of the 20th century also touched Mennonite 
Brethren and resulted in increased tension and division. There were those 
who wanted to align Mennonite Brethren more squarely with the newer 
forms of North American evangelicalism, and others who wanted to 
champion the newer forms of Anabaptist-Mennonite activism.*'” The 
constituency response to Your Daughters Shall Prophesy clearly demonstrated 
the growing division. Pressure was mounting for the General Conference 
BFL to respond to these divergent voices. 


Conclusion 


As Mennonite Brethren attempted to articulate their differing 
convictions regarding women in church leadership, they struggled to 
present a balanced picture of the hermeneutical options facing them. 
As the rhetoric intensified, differing beliefs about whether women could 
setve in particular pastoral positions revealed seemingly incompatible 
perspectives on the nature of biblical authority and the relationship 
between church and culture. Mennonite Brethren consensus had 
unraveled and conference leaders faced growing opposition to their 
attempts to move beyond a traditional approach in relation to women in 
the church. 
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Conflicting Convictions among 
Mennonite Brethren (1992-2002) 


he unraveling of any semblance of a Mennonite Brethren consensus 

regarding women in church leadership created a precarious 
dilemma for conference leaders. The struggle to mediate between 
conflicting convictions exposed seemingly irreconcilable differences, 
which incapacitated any impetus to continue working toward a shared 
understanding. Responses to the 1993 failure to allow for a diversity of 
conviction and practice regarding women in church leadership revealed 
the painful character of the divisions among Mennonite Brethren. The 
Board of Faith and Life (BFL) would attempt one more time to clarify the 
ambiguity surrounding the 1981 resolution in the face of the dissolution 
of the General Conference itself. 


Mediating Conflicting Convictions (1993-1994) 


The July 1993 General Conference convention provided Mennonite 
Brethren with the first opportunity since 1987 to talk together about 
women in church leadership. The vocal critique of Your Daughters Shall 
Prophesy set the stage for the development of a new recommendation 
by the General Conference BFL. However, the inability of Mennonite 
Brethren to come to a shared understanding, while straining relationships, 
also motivated the emergence of new voices in the conversation. 


General Conference Proposed Recommendation (1993) 


Already in April 1992, the General Conference BFL was wondering 
whether Tim Geddert’s 1989 proposal to allow for congregational 
diversity of conviction and practice could offer a way forward in the 
midst of the current lack of consensus.' Further ideas were discussed in 
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October 1992, such as having a debate between people with various 
viewpoints, providing a more comprehensive study guide, and presenting 
a perspective of the history and current status of the debate.’ 

At its March 1993 meeting, BFL continued to wrestle with an 
approptiate strategy for presenting a resolution to the July convention.’ 
The Board recognized that “less than a majority” favored widening 
women’s roles because of the underlying distrust of divergent 
hermeneutical approaches.* Three scenarios were proposed: 1) withdraw 
the issue because of the lack of consensus, 2) affirm women in all roles 
including ordination and senior pastor, or 3) prohibit ordination but 
allow local churches to permit women to lead in any role.’ The third 
option, reflecting the earlier proposals by Geddert and Jim Holm, 
resonated with the Board.° 

John E. Toews presented a proposed resolution to the Board, which 
defined the question of women in church leadership as a polity issue not 
a confessional one.’ Since different interpretations were recognized as 
possible and these did not reflect matters of biblical faithfulness, local 
churches were free to decide the question for themselves.’ This 
compromise approach, while “pro-active for increased participation by 
women,” was viewed by the Board as an “attempt at short-term 
management of the polity crisis”? However, this approach did not 
directly address theological issues, and the Board acknowledged that 
many churches would continue to view this as a matter of biblical 
faithfulness and spiritual integrity.'° Concern was also expressed that 
“this position [would] alienate both those who wish to see more women 
in leadership and those who want to limit women’s role.’””'' In the end, the 
Board approved moving ahead with the recommendation to allow local 
churches to express freedom of conviction and practice. 
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The BFL also began to look beyond the summer convention and 
approved a proposal to hold a study conference on church leadership in 
April 1994 to focus on the issues of power and authority in leadership 
and the ordination or authentication of leaders.'* While the issue of 
women in leadership was not intended to be the explicit agenda of this 
study conference, the implications of these topics for women in the 
church was significant. 

Reports in the Leader and the Herald of the March BFL meeting 
indicated that in light of strong differing convictions and the inability to 
arrive at consensus, the Board was exploring a “middle ground” in order 
to “ease the impasse.” Canadian delegates to the convention finally saw 
the proposed resolution when the convention reports were published in 
the Hera/d in June 1993.'* American Mennonite Brethren also saw the 
proposed resolution in the report book distributed with the Leader in 
June.” 

At the July 1993 General Conference convention in Winnipeg, BFL 
attempted to facilitate conversation regarding the proposed resolution in 
several ways. Delegates were first asked to discuss the question of women 
in church leadership within small groups. The purpose for this discussion 
was to provide a “low threat” opportunity for all delegates to express 
their ideas and to enable them to hear each othet’s perspectives.'® These 
discussions were also intended to provide the Board with a “sense of the 
delegation” regarding the proposed resolution and to avoid potentially 
“harmful polarization and defensive argumentation on the convention 
floor.”'’ Delegates were asked to list the ways women wete involved in 
their congregations, assess the strengths and weaknesses of the proposed 
resolution, and reflect on the implications for Mennonite Brethren.’* 

A summary of the feedback from the small group discussions 
highlighted that while women were very involved in congregational 
ministries, Mennonite Brethren had not arrived at a consensus regarding 
how they should serve.'? Patience was waning with those who wished to 
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open doors for women while others thought “further compromise would 
be unbiblical.””” Delegates wondered, was it any “less problematic to 
send the issue to local congregations than to deal with it as a conference?” 
Some questioned whether allowing women to serve as pastors was “just 
one step toward greater liberalism?” Delegates were unclear about 
whether the resolution was an interim step or a final solution and also 
wondered how Mennonite Brethren could live together with their 
differences if the resolution was either rejected or accepted.” Fears were 
expressed regarding local church autonomy, the potential displacement 
of men from ministry, living with ambiguity, disunity among Mennonite 
Brethren, and the creation of a win/lose scenario with a vote.” Delegates 
expressed interest in having more time to process the issue, especially on 
the convention floor.” 

Based on the feedback from the small group discussions, the Board 
formulated several terms of reference in response to delegates’ 
questions.” Several factors moderated their current proposal to allow for 
diversity of conviction and practice among Mennonite Brethren. First, 
BFL acknowledged that they were also divided over the issue of women 
in leadership and thus the proposed recommendation was a mediating 
attempt to deal pastorally with the lack of consensus not only within the 
constituency but also within the Board itself?” Second, the 
recommendation was only intended to be an interim solution in the 
ongoing process to achieve a greater consensus.” Third, the debate was 
defined as a polity issue and not a central theological teaching; thus 
implying a greater freedom for diversity among Mennonite Brethren.” 
Fourth, the effect of any decisions made by a particular church would be 
limited to that local congregation.” Finally, even though the proposed 
recommendation would supersede the 1981 and 1987 resolutions, 
questions about ordination would be addressed at a later date, presumably 
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at the proposed 1994 study conference.*! The Board highlighted that any 
practical implications arising from the recommendation would only be 
addressed in conjunction with local provinces and districts, thereby 
ensuring a contextualized decision-making process. The Board’s intention 
was to continue working toward consensus as a General Conference over 
the issue of women in ministry. 

Prior to discussion on the convention floor, Ed Boschman prefaced 
the proposed recommendation to delegates by admitting that BFL 
believed it was the best alternative and asking delegates to express 
conciliatory attitudes.” In his introductory rfemarks, Boschman 
interpreted the implications of the 1981 resolution to mean opening “the 
involvement of women in all ministries excepting the pastoral.”* 
Boschman’s ad hoc verbal interpretation to delegates at this point 
represented a very different understanding than the Board’s 1987 
interpretation, which only limited the restriction for women to the 
position of senior pastor or leading elder. 

Boschman then read the proposed recommendation to convention 
delegates.** The Preamble began with a review of the Mennonite Brethren 
debate regarding women in ministry over the last 20 years, highlighting 
General Conference resolutions, studies by Mennonite Brethren leaders, 
and the recent publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy. The focus of 
the proposed recommendation was a call for Mennonite Brethren, in the 
midst of their convictional diversity regarding women in leadership, not 
to doubt each other’s Christian integrity, not to use this issue as a test of 
faithfulness to Christ, or to “break the bond of fellowship with one 
another.”*> Rather, BFL sought to allow for diversity of conviction and 
practice among local congregations regarding how they appointed 
women to pastoral leadership positions. The Board reasoned that since 
this was a polity issue, individual churches should have the freedom to 
make their own decisions regarding their governance structures. 


Figure 9: Proposed 1993 General Conference Resolution: 
“Women in Leadership” 


Terms of Reference 

1) That we understand the recommendation as a mediating and interim solution to 
diversity and disagreement in the denomination, including this Board. The Board’ 
intent with this resolution is to act in a pastoral manner. 
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2) That we understand the issue of women in ministry as a polity issue that is 
based in disagreements about biblical interpretation. It does not involve a historical 
central theological teaching of the Christian church (e.g., Christology, salvation). 


3) That this resolution supersedes the 1981 and 1987 resolutions. 


4). That if a local church calls a woman to leading pastoral ministry, that 
affirmation is for that local church. 


5) That this recommendation does not address the question of ordination of 
women to pastoral ministry. Reflection on this issue will be part of the ‘94 Denver 
Consultation on ordination and authority in ministry. 


6) That the Board of Faith and Life be authorized to work out some of the 
practical implications and issues of the recommendation (e.g., licensing, pastoral 
support systems) in consultation with district and provincial boards of faith and 


life 


7) That the Board of Faith and Life work on the continued study of the issues 
and the processing of disagreements with the goal of greater consensus and unity. 


Preamble 


The subject of gender, ministry, and leadership has been on the agenda of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church in North America for 20 years. As the debate 
concerning “women and ministry” developed in the 1970s, the Canadian 
Conference endorsed the appointment of women to service on committees, church 
councils, and as conference delegates, but not for preaching, pastoring, or functioning 
as “elders.” 


In 1981, the General Conference Board of Reference and Counsel presented its 
resolution on “The Place of Women in the Church.” Responding to this resolution, 
the convention delegates agreed that women should be encouraged to play significant 
roles in Mennonite Brethren congregations, but that they should not be ordained to 
pastoral leadership. The 1984 report of the Board reaffirmed the 1981 decision, 
but also urged that “more encouragement and more open doors for service should 
be given to our sisters.” This exhortation to open more ministry opportunities for 
women was made more specific by the Board in 1987, and women were affirmed 
Jor decision-making, evangelizing, teaching and preaching, pastoral counseling, 
and serving as associate pastors, but not as a senior pastor or leading elder. 


Convention delegates, however, were not prepared to accept wording which 
invited women to preach or serve in associate pastoral roles, but they did agree 
to female participation in “decision-making, evangelizing, teaching, counseling, 
encouragement, music, youth, visitations, etc.” Delegates also approved the 
preparation of a book. dealing with all the relevant passages relating to the subject 
women and ministry, and agreed that “in the meantime, the guidelines of the 
1981 resolution remain in effect.” A 1990 Board recommendation to approve 
the ordination or licensing of women specifically for chaplaincy ministries was not 
presented to the convention for decision. 
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AAs the Conference considered these actions and resolutions over the years, a parallel 
process of study and discernment went forward. Studies by Mennonite Brethren 
leaders such as Ed Boschman, David Ewert, Tim Geddert, Allen Guenther, 
George Konrad, Howard Loewen, Herb Swartz, and John E. Toews were either 
presented at study conferences or published. In the spring of 1992, the book 
approved in 1987 was published under the title Your Daughters Shall Prophesy. 
For a year, congregations have been encouraged to study the question, and all the 
pastors of the General Conference have been polled for their response to the book 
and their views on the subject of women in ministry and leadership. At this stage 
in the study process, the General Conference Board of Faith and Life presents the 
following recommendation: 


Recommendation 4 


The Mennonite Brethren Church has formally discussed the role of women in 
ministry since 1974. All study conferences and resolutions have affirmed the 
giftedness of women for ministry. All churches are blessing women for ministry 
within the congregation. 


During the past triennium, Mennonite Brethren have again in good faith examined 
the biblical material and arrived at different and sometimes opposing views on the 
question of women in leadership. Despite our efforts, we are unable to come to 
consensus on the issue at this time. For these reasons, let us agree that neither this 


matter, nor the various convictions regarding it, shall be used to question or doubt 
one another's Christian integrity and faithfulness. We covenant that this issue shall 
not be a test of our faithfulness to Christ. We also resolve not to break the bond 
of fellowship with one another on this issue but to allow for diversity of conviction 
and practice in the appointment of women to pastoral leadership in ways that are 
consistent with the governance patterns of the local congregation. 


36 


In the convention floor discussion that followed, of the 29 people 
who spoke to the question, 26 were men and three were women.” 
Eleven people (38%) spoke in favor of the recommendation including 
only one woman, 15 (52%) spoke against it and three delegates (ten 
percent) expressed indecision. Only four (14%) of the 29 speakers were 
from the United States and all four indicated they would vote against 
the resolution. The debate also reflected specific regional differences 
between delegates from Manitoba and those from B.C. Of the nine 
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Manitoba delegates who spoke, eight affirmed the motion; on the other 
hand, nine of the 12 B.C. delegates who spoke were against the motion. 

Don Ratzlaff later summarized the flavor of the discussion by 
delegates: “Take an emotion-laden doctrinal debate. Mix it with a long- 
standing concern for biblical faithfulness. Now add to that a heavy 
emphasis on the importance of covenant community and theological 
integrity. Stir for several years and pour it into the mold of compromise. 
What do you get? A recipe for disaster.”** 

The conversation on the convention floor highlighted several critical 
themes. First, despite Boschman’s insistence that the issue was “not a 
matter of accepting or not accepting Scripture,” a literal hermeneutic 
was promoted in contrast to what Ed Goertzen called a “new way of 
looking at Scripture.” In support of the recommendation, Dan Unrau’s 
acknowledgement that the gender issue was unclear and reflected 
“inspired ambiguity” sounded very different from Pete Unrau’s claim 
that his restrictive position was “pro-Bible ... pro-unity ... pro-MB ... 
pro-Jesus.’*” Second, caution was expressed about Scripture being read 
through the lens of contemporary culture. Ken Dyck asked, “Is society 
interpreting Scripture, or is the church?”’"' Third, leadership was defined 
primarily as authority, and thus Herb Neufeld could insist that the issue was 
“a matter of leadership versus ministry and role distinctions.’*? Fourth, 
the initiative for women’s greater involvement in church leadership did 
not reflect a grass-roots movement. Shirley Unrau maintained, “The 
majority of women in our Mennonite Brethren conference oppose 
this resolution ... but the voices of a few keep pushing it.’ Similarly, 
American delegates like Walter Janzen and Henry H. Dick cautioned 
Canadians to be sensitive to the more conservative opinions of the 
United States Conference, which were not as well represented at the 
convention.“ Fifth, concern was expressed about emphasizing the local 
autonomy of the church over against conference consensus. Gordon 
Willison cautioned against removing checks and balances that would allow 
local churches to make decisions that later could be difficult to reverse.* 

In light of the perceived uncertainty that could follow the 
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convention if the recommendation passed, an amendment, deemed as 
a friendly amendment, was appended to the recommendation by the 
delegation: “We resolve to continue in prayerful study of Scriptures and 
affirm that the Bible remain authoritative and normative for the local 
congregation also in this area. We will continue to seek consensus in 
our Biblical interpretation.”*° This additional statement attempted to 
address both the hermeneutical and ecclesiological concerns prevalent 
in the discussion by affirming both the authority of the Scriptures 
and the practice of community discernment. 

James Toews suggested early on in the conversation that the 
recommendation should be withdrawn, and this sentiment was 
expressed more strongly toward the end as Ernie Dyck, John Krahn, 
and Henry H. Dick all echoed Toews’s proposal.*’ In response to a 
question by Loyal Funk regarding what majority would be required, the 
parliamentarian indicated a simple majority was all that was needed for 
a constitutional matter.** In the end, even though a motion was passed 
requiring a two-thirds majority vote, it was ultimately unnecessary 
because the recommendation was defeated with 61% opposed and 
39% in favor.” Of the 516 delegates who participated in the vote, 396 
were from Canada and 120 were from the United States, while 70% 
were male and only 30% were female.*” 

Following the vote, delegates struggled to understand the 
implications of the failed recommendation. In an attempt to respond to 
questions swirling around the convention, BFL presented a statement to 
delegates that reiterated its earlier interpretation of the 1981 resolution, 
which affirmed the freedom of women to “minister in every function 
other than the senior pastorate.” *' This clear invitation for women to 
“exercise leadership on conference boards, in pastoral staff positions, 
and in our congregations, institutions and agencies” stood at odds with 
the verbal interpretation Boschman had given delegates earlier, which 
suggested that women were restricted from pastoral roles.” While the 
Board attempted to address potential questions regarding the practical 
implications of the 1981 resolution through this statement, it did so 
without inviting convention delegates either to speak to the rationale 
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for the specific restriction or to give approval for their interpretation. 
The Board’s statement sought to provide as much freedom to women as 
possible, despite the failed recommendation. They appealed to churches 
to be actively involved in recognizing women’s gifts, calling them to serve, 
and affirming their involvement in ministry.°’ In their attempt to address 
conflicting convictions among Mennonite Brethren, the Board also 
strongly affirmed its continuing commitment to engage in the practice 
of community discernment as the means to achieve consensus. 


Figure 10: 1993 General Conference Statement: 
“Women in Leadership” 


Yesterday's vote on the recommendation regarding women in senior pastoral 
leadership left several questions. Some have expressed hope that the matter has 
been settled for the present. People have asked us to allow the matter to rest for 
a while and we consider that to be wise counsel. Still, some questions need to be 
answered: 


1) How does our decision affect the 1981 resolution? 


2) How does our decision affect mission and evangelism to women and men in our 
culture? 


3) Where does this leave women who have been gifted, called, and affirmed by the 


church to exercise leadership as non-senior pastors? 


We agree that we continue in prayerful study of the Scriptures and affirm that 
the Bible remain authoritative and normative for us. We will continue to seek 
consensus in our biblical interpretation. 


We also continue to affirm the 1981 resolution. We understand this to mean that 
women are encouraged to minister in the church in every function other than the 


senior pastorate. It also means that women are invited to exercise leadership on 
conference boards, in pastoral staff positions, and in our congregations, institutions 
and agencies. We ask them to minister as gifted, called and affirmed. 


We encourage the church to be increasingly alert to the gifts of women and to 
become more active in calling them to minister. We, furthermore, call people in the 
Spirit of Christ to relate to one another in mutual respect as brothers and sisters 
in Christ. 


Response to the defeated motion in the Mennonite Brethren Periodicals 


Mennonite Brethren Herald. Response to the General Conference 
convention decision not to allow churches freedom of conviction and 
practice regarding women in church leadership emerged quickly in the 
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Herald. Sixteen letters were written to the editor over the next three 
months, and 12 of these (75%) disagreed with the convention decision. 
Of the eight letters (50% of the total number) received from Manitoba 
writers, seven expressed regret over the failure of the recommendation, 
a feeling shared, interestingly, by the two writers from the United States. 

A number of writers critiqued the decision-making process. Ken 
Braun challenged the inconsistency of those who spoke negatively about 
what they perceived to be a move away from conference consensus, 
when in their own churches they did not operate on a congregational 
consensus model.*> Mary Regehr Dueck observed that “the trend 
towards the establishment of the elder system in various churches 
appears to be another barrier to keep women out of leadership positions 
and the decision-making process,” which was contrary to earlier General 
Conference resolutions.° Sara Schmidt raised questions about the 
decision-making process: she wondered how many delegates “came 
from churches that actually had in-depth discussions among their own 
members prior to the convention””*’ She also questioned whether 
democratic rule was necessarily the way the church should always make 
decisions, since people do not always have the knowledge to make 
decisions regarding complex issues. Judith Dueck asked, “How can 
delegates, the majority of whom are male, many of whom had not 
read the recommended material, vote against the recommendations 
of the Conference leadership when this means testricting a segment 
of the church membership from full participation?” 

Donna Stewart bemoaned the quality of discussion on the 
convention floor, which she observed was “full of fear and veiled 
threats.”*’ R. D. Thiessen was disturbed with people who insinuated 
that those who “took the opposing view were perhaps not biblical and 
were merely adapting the teachings of Scripture to the demands of 
society.”*' Jon Brandt expressed disappointment about not hearing a 
clear opinion from BFL regarding the resolution.” 
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On the other side, Horst Unger felt that Mennonite Brethren “have 
spent enough time on this issue” and they should rather get back to 
doing what God wants them to do, “which is to bring the good news 
to all’ In response, Elfrieda Schroeder thought it was “ironic that 
Unger would want to stop dialogue about an issue that is of utmost 
importance in achieving his goal of bringing good news to all.” Janet 
Enns continued to emphasize the view that distinctly separate roles for 
men and women was integrally linked with a belief in the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God.® Ted Laidlaw declared that, based on “‘Paul’s 
authority in Christ, it would be impossible for a woman to have a true 
‘calling’ to preach or teach within a Christian church.” 

In October 1993, editor Ron Geddert decided to conclude discussion 
of the debate in the Letters column of the Hera/d. He insightfully 
observed that the debate on “women in leadership” had become 
confused with a debate on “women in ministry,” although the only points 
of actual contention were whether women could serve as senior pastors 
ot be ordained.* Geddert believed that a grass-roots movement was not 
attempting to revise the current Mennonite Brethren position, but rather 
changes were “being fueled largely by our Seminary, the Board of Faith 
and Life, and a Winnipeg core.” He felt a compromise position was not 
possible, since the vast majority “voted according to their understanding 
of whether or not the Bible permits women to be eligible for all leadership 
positions.” Geddert recognized that even though Mennonite Brethren 
had not yet had a “head-to-head debate” where each side addressed the 
other’s arguments, it was best to set the issue aside for a while and attempt 
to live out the implications of the 1981 resolution.” In response to his 
editorial, Harold Froese called for recognition of the pain surrounding 
the debate and D. J. Stewart observed that the negative vote had led to 
extensive reflection about the issues.”! 
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Christian Leader. In contrast to the Hera/d, which did not take 
an editorial stance on the issue, editor Don Ratzlaff of the Leader 
revealed his clear disappointment with the hard message of the failed 
vote. Ratzlaff acknowledged that while the vote was “not a ‘clean’ 
referendum on women in leadership,’ it did reflect the reality that 
Mennonite Brethren were not ready to accept women in all positions of 
leadership.” He observed that Mennonite Brethren had not yet “learned 
how to create safe forums for open discussion, especially for women,” 
so “men must take the initiative to speak on behalf of gifted women” 
until the structure of the discussion changes.” 

The Leader received 14 letters in response to the General Conference 
convention decision over the next eight months, including one that 
had also been printed in the Hera/d. Only four letters (29%) disagreed 
with the convention decision, which included three letters written by 
Canadians, leaving only one response by an American reader (9%) in 
disagreement.’ Al Dueck also submitted a provocative poem in which 
he declared: “Cursed are Menno’s daughters by his sons ... your center 
will not hold ... if woman cannot also speak the word of God.”” 
Rather than addressing the convention itself, readers tended to disagree 
with each other. For example, R. C. Seibel contended that Dueck was 
challenging God’s sovereignty since God had created women not for 
the pulpit but as a helpmate.”° Several readers also chastised Ratzlaff for 
promoting his personal bias in his coverage of the convention.” 

Lynn and Gary Hardaway’s letter was a particularly forthright 
challenge to the Leader and “a few highly visible activists [who] have 
dominated the discussion of gender issues” to accept the majority 
decision and reevaluate their method of interpretation.” They framed 
the issue as a debate between biblical principle and “Scripture’s actual 
words” over against “psychological pragmatics” and current cultural 
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pressure on the church.” They called on seminary professors who 
had encouraged women in church leadership to “reexamine the 
obligations of the trust they hold as conference faculty.’*” 

The Hardaways’ letter generated several responses. Ken Braun 
questioned the Hardaways’ negative depiction of the minority vote and 
argued that denouncing those who affirmed the resolution as simply 
interpreting Scripture in the light of culture was both inconsistent 
and intolerant.*' Paul and Frances Hiebert challenged the Hardaways’ 
perception that the majority was correct and affirmed those people 
who “had the courage to articulate the beliefs of the ‘minority.”’® 
In reply, Jim and Jackie Coggins suggested the current debate 
would quickly be resolved if Mennonite Brethren could actually be 
convinced that “Scripture allows women in pastoral leadership.”* 

Ratzlaff, in another editorial, challenged the assumption that 
Mennonite Brethren commitment to be “people of the Word” required 
a literal application of the biblical text.** Ratzlaff contended that despite 
attempts to characterize the debate about women in church leadership 
as “choosing between the teaching of Scripture or the pressures of our 
culture,” everyone discerns what constitutes “temporary or permanent 
teachings of the Bible.’** In response, Collin Brendemuehl argued that 
since “the method of biblical interpretation used in most evangelical 
circles is the ‘literal’ method,” perhaps Mennonite Brethren needed to do 


some “theological housecleaning,”’*® 


Sophia. Several responses to the 1993 convention were also published 
in the fall issue of Sophia. Debra Fieguth summarized the convention 
floor debate while Mary Friesen reflected on the expressions of pain 
and shock in the hallway conversations, not only in response to the 
defeated motion but also “at the harsh tones and the lack of tolerance 
that dominated the discussion.”*’ Jan Schmidt reported on a spontaneous 
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gathering of women following the convention, a meeting that provided 
the impetus for the later formation of the MB Women’s Network.** 

Katie Funk Wiebe wrote “A Pastoral Letter to Mennonite Brethren 
Women” in which she sought to address the question, “Where do 
we, as MB women, stand, particularly those who are looking forward 
to greater opportunities for ministry?”® Wiebe reflected on her own 
despair, particularly after the 1981 General Conference convention, 
when she lost hope that Mennonite Brethren women would “become 
full-fledged partners in the kingdom of God” during her lifetime.”’ She 
encouraged women to “live with hope for what God will do,” and called 
them to actively network together in order to provide a united common 
voice.’ Wiebe highlighted signs of hope that women’s involvement 
within the church was expanding and proposed caucusing as women at 
the next General Conference convention.” Wiebe concluded, “I do not 
want the next generation of women to know the pain and indecision 
my generation has known. I want them to enjoy greater freedom 
in exploring their gifts and finding opportunities for partnership in 
ministry in both home and congregation.” 

Despite its intent to function as a forum for Mennonite Brethren 
women, Sophia was never successful at establishing a formal link with 
the Mennonite Brethren conference, in part because of constituency 
suspicions that identified the name Sophia with a goddess.”* Furthermore, 
the emerging MB Women’s Network initially overshadowed the potential 
Sophia had to become more than a Winnipeg-based publication. 


Additional Responses to the Failed Recommendation 


MB Women’s Network. On August 5, 1993, a group of about 50 
women met at McIvor Ave. Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg 
in order to share their feelings following the failed recommendation 
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and to wrestle with how to respond. Despite expressions of shock, 
anger, and frustration, Eleanor Martens encouraged participants to 
“stay within the church and conference and work towards change.” 
They decided to begin by promoting gender inclusivity within their 
local congregations, writing letters to BFL, preparing a statement about 
women in ministry, and planning an educational conference.” Jascha 
Boge, moderator of the Manitoba Mennonite Brethren Conference, 
joined the meeting to listen to concerns and answer questions. A copy of 
the meeting’s minutes was sent to the General Conference BFL in order 
to be up front about their concerns and plans.” 

On October 17, 1993, the MB Women’s Network organized a 
second meeting in Winnipeg with 150 people attending, nearly half of 
whom were men.” Participants focused on developing approaches that 
could be used to express affirmation of women in leadership as well as 
provided feedback to a position statement intended to “encourage further 
discussion and consultation” within the conference.” In November 
1993, almost 50 people attended the initial meeting of the Ontario 
chapter of the MB Women’s Network in Kitchener.’ A committee in 
B.C. was also established in the fall of 1993. 

The Steering Committee of the MB Women’s Network sent out a 
Statement of Concern to all Mennonite Brethren churches in November 
1993, asking for signatures of those who would endorse their initiatives, 
which would then be forwarded to denominational leaders to indicate 
the level of grass-root support for their position.'"' The Statement of 
Concern expressed a belief that while “the Scriptures envision a world of 
reconciled relationships free from inequality and oppression,” the 1993 
convention decision “perpetuates inequality, discourages many women 
from developing their gifts, and limits the effectiveness of the church in 
the world today.”!” The Statement recommended that BFL “continue 
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the process of discussion and consultation,” expressed a commitment 
to work for gender equality, and sought opportunities for continuing 
dialogue with those holding differing views.'’ By June 1994, almost 
350 people had signed the Statement of Concern.' 

The MB Women’s Network Steering Committee developed a 
mission statement that reflected their commitment to promote “the 
full exercise of women’s gifts in the life of the church.” They also 
began several initiatives, including the compilation of an annotated 
bibliography of books pertaining to the issue of women’s equality and a 
workshop on women in leadership at the Manitoba Mennonite Brethren 
Women’s Conference.' 
allow their names to stand as nominees for positions on provincial 
conference boards, and, as a result, 14 women were elected to positions 
at the February 1994 Manitoba Mennonite Brethren convention.'” In 
April 1994, another public meeting was held in Winnipeg, but this time 
with only 50 people attending.'’ Fifty women also gathered together at 
the July 1994 Canadian Conference convention in order to give visibility 
to the Network, foster further discussion, and inform people of the 
activities being planned in Manitoba.'” 

In February 1995, the Manitoba MB Women’s Network sponsored 
a one-day conference at Concord College in Winnipeg, called “Invitation 
to Healing and Discipleship,” with Lydia Harder as the plenary speaker. 
Over 100 people attended ten workshops that examined a variety of 
topics and provided opportunities to hear both men’s and women’s 
stories.''” In November 1995 the Ontario MB Women’s Network also 
hosted a one-day conference, “Women and Men Walking Together 
in the Faith Community,” which was attended by 70 people.'"’ 

At the July 1995 General Conference convention in Fresno, 
California, only 30 women gathered to reflect together, although this low 
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number may represent a less favorable American setting,''* Nevertheless, 
support for the MB Women’s Network among Mennonite Brethren 
in Canada was beginning to dwindle. During the July 1997 General 
Conference convention in Waterloo, Ontario, the Ontario MB Women’s 
Network organized a women’s luncheon entitled “Women Joining Hands 
Across North America,’ as an attempt to encourage the use of women’s 
gifts in ministry.''? A recently published collection of sermons by 
Mennonite Brethren women, edited by Delores Friesen, was promoted 
at this event.''* 


Manitoba Conference. In light of the significant conversation 
generated within Manitoban churches in response to the defeat of the 
General Conference recommendation, the Manitoba Committee of 
Reference and Counsel (formerly the Ministers and Deacons Committee) 
sent “An Open Letter to the Churches.”'! Although Manitoba conference 
leaders acknowledged the diversity of conviction among Mennonite 
Brethren, they also committed themselves to “continue to work with 
the concept of women in senior pastoral ministry.”''® In particular, 
they encouraged congregations to affirm the gifts of women and to 
call them “to minister not only as volunteers for church programs, but 
also as members of governing bodies and pastoral staff’’''’ Conference 
leaders in Manitoba continued to maintain strong support for women’s 
involvement in the church leadership. 


Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference. In September 1993, 
the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference Executive Board asked 
Roland Marsch to draft a Canadian position statement in response to 
the 1981 General Conference resolution regarding women in church 
leadership.''* The Executive Board noted that while the 1981 resolution 
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continued to act as a guide, it should “not stifle further consideration,” 
since the search for more light must continue.'’” Despite a request from 
the General Conference BFL asking the Canadian Conference to “refrain 
from making further statements at this point,’ the Canadian Executive 
Board approved a statement in January 1994 that sought to offer some 
positive clarification for Canadian churches.'”” The Board affirmed 
that the Bible remained “authoritative and normative” and the Board 
committed itself to continue to seek consensus in biblical teaching,'”! 
It stated that its understanding of existing resolutions meant that 
women were “encouraged to minister in the church in every function 
other than the leading pastorate,” thus echoing the General Conference 
BFL’s interpretation of the 1981 resolution.'” Similar to the Manitoba 
Conference, the Executive Board encouraged Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren to become more active in calling women “to exercise leadership 
on conference boards, in pastoral staff positions and in congregations, 


institutions and agencies.”!” 


General Conference Board of Faith and Life. In October 1993, the 
General Conference BFL acknowledged that they had moved too 
quickly toward formulating a resolution that had attempted to develop 
“consensus without understanding.”'* John E. Toews also recognized 
that the Board had not made a passionate case for the resolution, did 
not manage the floor discussion well, and had not prepared a “retreat 
strategy’’that could address the possible defeat of the motion.’ 

The Board now struggled with how to give counsel to churches in 
light of the failed recommendation. The 1981 resolution, while 
ambiguous, was still in force and had now been widely interpreted as 
“encouraging women’s leadership in ministry in any role other than 
senior pastor.”’'”° But the Board was concerned that the 1993 convention 
decision might even precipitate a movement back to a pre-1981 position. 
They recognized the difficult task facing them, which required an 
appropriate response to both egalitarians and complementarians. On one 
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hand, reaction against the convention decision was beginning to coalesce 
as women started to organize the Women’s MB Network. On the other 
hand, Herb Neufeld, moderator of the B.C. Mennonite Brethren 
Conference, expressed concern that the upcoming 1994 consultation on 
ordination and authority should not become “another occasion to reopen 
the discussion of the ‘women in leadership’ issue.”!”’ In the midst of this 
tension was the pastoral situation at River East Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Winnipeg, which required the Board’s careful guidance. 

The Board decided to draft a pastoral letter to churches as well as 
conduct a survey of congregations, boards, agencies, and institutions 
regarding the actual involvement of women in ministry roles.'* The 
Board initially sent this letter to all Mennonite Brethren churches and 
then published it in February 1994 in both the Christian Leader and the 
Mennonite Brethren Herald.’ The Board expressed regret regarding its 
inability to “facilitate the proactive implementation” of the 1981 
resolution as well as provide a process leading to a clearer sense of 
resolution.'*’ The Board called on all churches to respect both the 1981 
and 1993 convention decisions, which meant actively “drawing women 
into all spheres of service, ministry and leadership with the single 
exception of the leading pastorate.”’'*' Again, the Board emphasized that 
the 1981 resolution gave freedom to women to participate in all areas of 
ministry except the lead pastoral role. They encouraged local congregations 
and regional and national conferences not to make the issue an agenda 
item but to commit themselves “to respectful solidarity” around their 
common allegiances.'” 

Abe Konrad, moderator of the Canadian Conference, responded to 
the Board’s letter by pointing out that the pastoral letter seemed to miss 
the central issue of the resolution, which was not gender or congregational 
leadership, but “accepting diversity of practices regarding women in 
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pastoral leadership.’ Konrad encouraged the Board not to limit further 
discussion at the congregational, regional, or national levels that could 
facilitate movement toward greater consensus.'** Gerry Ediger replied 
that the Board had only wished to clarify continuing ambiguity by 
addressing the “implications for the practical outworking of the issue” 
following the convention.'*> Furthermore, Ediger indicated that in light 
of the continuing ferment, the Board was concerned local or regional 
decisions could jeopardize any future solidarity at the General Conference 
level. The Central District BFL also responded to the letter by 
encouraging the General Conference Board to “support the decision 
made at the conference in Winnipeg in a positive manner” rather than 
continuing to “keep the issue alive.’”’'*” 

During the four months following the 1993 General Conference 
convention, BFL received 19 letters: 17 from women and two from men. 
Fourteen letters (74%) came from Manitoba, three from B.C., and two 
from Ontario. No letters were received from Mennonite Brethren in the 
United States. All 19 (100%) individuals expressed sadness, hurt, and 
disappointment with the convention vote and 12 writers encouraged the 
Board not to drop the issue but continue to promote dialogue.’ Many 
affirmed the Board for its courage in bringing forward the defeated 
resolution. 

Mary Friesen wondered whether Mennonite Brethren could have 
“unity without equality?”’'’ Irma Epp expressed concern for the younger 
professionals, who felt disenfranchised and were considering leaving the 
Mennonite Brethren.” Dale Taylor concluded that the underlying issues 
of power and leadership suggested what was at stake was “not the church 
as an agent of ministry, but the church as an institution and bureaucracy.’"! 
Eleanor Martens observed that the adversarial climate of the conversation 
on the convention floor silenced women by labeling support for the 
resolution as either “a self-serving grab for ‘power’ or the pathetic 
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outcome of a deprived or abusive past.”'”” In addition to these letters, 
only one church, South Calgary Inter-Mennonite Church in Calgary, 
Alberta, expressed concern in relation to the failed recommendation.'* 
The absence of any other congregational response suggests that churches 
had not developed their own corporate responses to the question of 
women in church leadership. 

In October 1993, Gary Hardaway, after attending a Sunday School 
presentation on women in ministry by BFL member Winnie Bartel, 
responded with a letter that he sent to the entire Board. Hardaway 
presented his theory that a small minority of female activists have 
inexplicably influenced male leaders to put political pressure on the 
denomination to change its traditional understanding of women in the 
church.'* Hardaway criticized seminary faculty and BFL for using their 
positions to promote “a hermeneutic method considered unbiblical by 
previous generations of Mennonite Brethren” that left the impression 
there was no correct interpretation of disputed passages.’ 
Bartel objected to Hardaway’s conspiracy accusations and appealed to 
him to “give freedom for those who interpret Scripture differently.”' 

In April 1994, the General Conference BFL “decided to interpret 
the 1981 resolution” and asked John E. Toews to prepare a research 
analysis piece for their next meeting.'*’ In his report, Toews noted that 
the single restrictive statement regarding women in ministry in the 1981 
resolution—‘we do not believe that the Mennonite Brethren Church 
should ordain women to pastoral leadership”—was both “preceded and 
followed by affirmation for a broadening ministry of women in the 
churches.”'*® What Toews did not acknowledge, however, was that the 
resolution itself ended with the restrictive statement based on Board of 
Reference and Counsel’s (BORAC) understanding of the continuing 
effect of the order of creation and male headship.'*”? Toews observed 
that while BORAC repeated the restrictive sentence in 1984, it also 


In response, 
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indicated that “the intent of the resolution was to encourage the expanded 
involvement of women in the work of the church, not to limit their 
ministry,” which reflected the moderator’s ad hoc comments during the 
1981 convention discussion.'*° 

Toews’s interpretation of the 1987 resolution is confusing because 
he argued that the restriction of women from the role of senior pastor 
was “introduced explicitly into the discussion for the first time from the 
floor, not from BORAC,’!! Yet, the Board’s March 1987 minutes 
included a restrictive statement regarding the role of senior pastor and 
“leading elder,’ which was also published prior to the July 1987 
convention.'” Toews was correct that the final approved 1987 resolution, 
which was revised by the convention, did not include any references to 
pastoral roles; however, his reliance on the 1987 Yearbook’s record, which 
had mistakenly omitted the phrase in question, likely led him to a mistaken 
conclusion.'* Also missing in Toews’s analysis was an awareness of the 
Board’s affirmation in 1985 of Clarence Hiebert and Edmund Janzen’s 
interpretation of the 1981 resolution, which also restricted women 
from only the senior pastoral position.’ 

Toews contended that a shift in interpretation of the 1981 resolution 
occurred at the 1993 General Conference convention when Ed Boschman 
introduced the proposed recommendation by defining the limitation of 
women’s roles as generally pertaining to “the pastoral.’ However, 
Toews also maintained that another interpretive shift occurred when a 
“eroup within BFL ... speaking for the whole Board without a meeting 
of the Board,” interpreted the failed 1993 resolution to mean women 
were encouraged to minister “in every function other than the senior 
pastorate.”!*° Toews suggested that this revisionist reading of the 1981 
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resolution redefined the restriction to the senior pastoral role, which only 
applied to multiple staff situations or pastoral ministry in general, 
including leading elders.'*’ In contrast, Toews concluded, a literal reading 
of the 1981 resolution would only limit the restriction of women from 
being ordained and not from pastoral ministry at all.'* 

In response, BFL acknowledged that the restrictive element in the 
1981 resolution was ambiguous, leaving the restriction open to various 
interpretations regarding whether it applied to pastoral roles or 
otdination.'*” The Board acknowledged Toews’s conclusions: “1. 
BORAC/BFL has consistently tried to do two inconsistent things: a) 
affirm women for ministry; b) restrict women’s ministry; 2. Interpretation 
of texts allows either strict or ‘revisionist’ readings; and 3. BFL has 
contributed to the lack of consensus by its own lack of clarity.’’!% 
However, the Board now affirmed that their understanding of the 1981 
resolution, as reflected in their earlier interpretive statement following 
the 1993 convention, represented “the common, current understanding 
of the conference.”!*' While they conceded that other interpretations 
were possible, which “might permit women to serve as senior pastors so 
long as they are not ordained,” the common understanding recognized 
the restriction of women from senior pastoral positions.’ 

Nevertheless, it was evident that Mennonite Brethren also lacked 
clarity regarding the significance of ordination. In 1991, John E. Toews 
had argued in a paper written for BFL that Mennonite Brethren should 
discontinue the use of ordination language and practice because “ministry 
belongs to the whole people of God.”!® He reasoned that “if the church 
is a peoplehood, a community, a body, a family of God, then that theology 
of church must shape its theology of leadership affirmation.”'* Toews’s 
proposal would effectively remove ordination as a barrier for women in 
church leadership. At the 1994 General Conference study conference 
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examining authority in the church, Tim Geddert suggested it would not 
be possible to “reach consensus about ‘ordination’ without first finding 
significant consensus on what church leadership is or should be.” The 
inability of Mennonite Brethren to define the role of women in church 
leadership points, in part, to their profound ecclesiological diversity and 
disagreement about the nature of authority in the church. 


Reflections 


The General Conference BFL’s hesitancy to push the Mennonite 
Brethren constituency in the face of apparently irreconcilable differences 
compelled them to consider Geddert’s 1989 proposal to allow for 
diversity of conviction and practice. Ironically, after arguing strongly for 
the biblical basis for women’s freedom in Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, the 
Board now moved to redefine the issue of women in church leadership 
as a polity issue, and not a matter of biblical faithfulness, although many 
clearly felt it was. The 1993 General Conference convention debate 
represented the most difficult and emotive discussion by Mennonite 
Brethren regarding women in church leadership. 

The attempt by the BFL to provide an interim solution to the 
dissolution of consensus among Mennonite Brethren failed for several 
critical reasons. First, the underlying hermeneutical differences among 
Mennonite Brethren were not adequately addressed. Is the nature of 
the issue of women in church leadership a question of theological 
faithfulness to biblical teaching and the authority of Scripture or is it a 
polity issue where churches have the freedom to contextualize their own 
organizational structures? It was clear that many Mennonite Brethren 
were unable to nuance the nature of the dispute as anything other 
than a clash between biblical authority versus cultural accommodation. 
When the debate was framed in these categories, any interpretive 
option that did not align with the “clear” teaching of Scripture was 
readily deemed suspect. However, further consideration regarding how 
people justified their convictions may have revealed the underlying 
hermeneutical assumptions and strategies used to support particular 
perspectives. Positions that could be perceived as irreconcilable 
on a sutface level may, in fact, potentially share core commitments 
and find considerable overlap in their interpretive approaches. 
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Second, a breakdown of trust among Mennonite Brethren fostered 
a growing fragmentation and division. The antagonistic response by 
many people to BFL’s 1992 publication of Your Daughters Shall Prophesy 
set the stage for a negative confrontation when delegates gathered for 
the 1993 General Conference convention. It did not help that the Board 
itself was divided in its stance regarding women in church leadership. 
This conflict was further exacerbated by a growing regionalism—Canada 
versus the United States or B.C. versus Manitoba—where differing 
perspectives became linked with national or provincial identities reflecting 
incompatible theological assumptions. The lines of fragmentation were 
also drawn between academic teachers and church leaders as well as 
between conference leadership and people in the pew. The convention 
floor debate became politically charged as a result. This is clearly 
evident when only one seminary faculty member (Elmer Martens) felt 
free to speak during the debate, and did so in disagreement with BFL’s 
recommendation. 

Third, despite their apparent differences, Mennonite Brethren 
were unwilling to compromise the value of consensus as a community. 
Uncertainty about the viability of an interim solution allowing for 
the diversity of conviction and practice was evident in the debate, 
irrespective of a person’s particular position regarding women in church 
leadership. Concern reflected the fear that if the door affirming disparate 
perspectives was opened, there would be little possibility of recovering 
any semblance of consensus, which would still require one side or the 
other to reconsider the legitimacy of its convictions. 

Fourth, the growing adoption by Mennonite Brethren churches of 
an eldership governance model redefined women’s place within church 
leadership structures. In particular, Herb Neufeld’s advocacy of an elder 
model, in contrast to a representative council model, explicitly excluded 
women from participating in leadership as well as the congregation 
from involvement in the decision-making process.’ This shift relegated 
authority in the church to a small group of male leaders, thus effectively 
restricting women from serving as elders in the church. A proposal 
that would allow women to serve in any role in the church stood in 
conflict with this increasingly popular model of governance. 

Finally, the complex number of issues surrounding BFL’s proposed 
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recommendation meant delegates could choose to reject it for a variety 
of reasons. Some may have disagreed with the theological rationale 
for affirming women in church leadership, while others may have 
been concerned about the practical consequences if the resolution 
passed, while still others may have affirmed women in ministry but 
felt uncomfortable about specifically freeing them to serve as senior 
pastors. The multi-faceted nature of the recommendation failed to 
present a clear question to delegates. 

The rejection of the BFL’s proposed recommendation to allow 
for diversity of conviction and practice created an acute dilemma for 
Mennonite Brethren. On one hand, Mennonite Brethren continued to 
affirm the importance of interpreting Scripture together as a means of 
moving toward greater consensus. The focus on consensus, however, 
subtly redefined the practice of community discernment in relation to 
this seemingly unattainable goal or end result rather than recognizing 
the significance of a complex ongoing process of conversation. 
On the other hand, the inability of Mennonite Brethren to resolve 
the dissonance between conflicting convictions left little motivation 
to continue working together in order to arrive at a consensus 
regarding women in church leadership. 

The failure of the proposed 1993 recommendation motivated 
a grassroots reaction, seen most clearly in the emergence of the MB 
Women’s Network. The greatest vocal response was from Manitoba, 
representing 50% of the letters to the Hera/d and 74% of the letters sent 
to BEL. This is significant when compared to only 20% of the letters 
coming from Manitoba in response to the publication of Your Daughters 
Shall Prophesy priot to the 1993 convention debate. While this response 
may reflect the letter writing strategy promoted by the MB Women’s 
Network, the comparative lack of a similar level of engagement from 
other provinces and districts points to a distinct regional support in 
Manitoba for women’s involvement in church leadership. The localized 
nature of this support sets the stage for discussions regarding the pastoral 
practice of the River East Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg and 
points to the future role Manitoba will play within the Canadian context. 

The absence of any clear decision meant the 1981 resolution remained 
in effect, including its accompanying ambiguity regarding the practical 
questions about women’s involvement in church leadership. Ironically, this 
ambiguity also meant that Mennonite Brethren congregations continued 
to reflect diverse practices in how they lived out their convictions 
regarding women in the church, despite now officially choosing not 
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to allow for diversity of practice. The BFL rightly recognized the need 
to clarify an acceptable interpretation of the resolution’s restriction on 
women in order to provide clearer direction for churches. 


Unresolved Tensions (1994-2002) 


The implications of the failed 1993 recommendation to allow for diversity 
of conviction and practice focused BFL’s attention in two ways. First, 
the incongruity between the pastoral situation at River East Mennonite 
Brethren Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba and the continuing 1981 
restriction on women required a response. Second, the Board realized the 
need to clarify the continuing ambiguity of the 1981 resolution regarding 
practice within the church. 


River East Mennonite Brethren Church 


On July 10, immediately following the 1993 convention, executive 
members of the General Conference BFL and the Manitoba Committee 
of Reference and Counsel (CRC) met to discuss the pastoral situation at 
River East Mennonite Brethren Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba, where 
Karen Heidebrecht Thiessen served as the only pastor. They decided that 
a joint, cooperative approach by both BFL and the CRC would be 
prudent.'*’ Nevertheless, Gerry Ediger, the new chair of BFL, felt that 
the ultimate responsibility and initiative in the situation should rest with 
BFL.' The initial conversation with River East leadership was intended 
to be exploratory, with the hope of seeking approval from their respective 
boards to allow Heidebrecht Thiessen to complete her present pastoral 
term, which would end in June 1995.' 

Members of the BFL met later in July with Heidebrecht Thiessen, 
David Dyck, and Jan Schmidt from River East, and it was decided that 
“all conditions of [the] present pastor’s contract should be honored.’”!”” 
In September, the Manitoba CRC also agreed to allow Heidebrecht 
Thiessen to finish her present term of service at River East.'’ The BFL 
reaffirmed this direction in October, although the CRC was not invited 
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to participate in their board discussions at that time.' Both BFL and 
CRC assumed that once Heidebrecht Thiessen’s term had concluded, 
River East would then seek to hire a male pastor. 

In January 
1994, the EGLISE: 
Canadian L 
Conference 
BFL stated 
that “if a 
church is not 
in alignment” 
with the 
position of the 
General 
Conference 
BFL, then “the 


prov incial Karen Heidebrecht Thiessen (right) with Jean-Victor Brosseau, 1992 
(MAID CMBS NP 149-1-912) 


executive is to 
deal with it”’'’? The Canadian BFL as well as other provincial moderators 
expressed interest in being informed about Manitoba’s decision regarding 
River East.'* Based on the Canadian Board’s statement, it appeared that 
the Manitoba CRC would assume responsibility for enforcing compliance 
with the 1981 resolution.'” 

On Match 6, 1994, the River East congregation approved a statement 
regarding women in leadership, which both affirmed their acceptance of 
the Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith and their willingness to 
take seriously the “General Conference call in 1981 for greater 


176 Tn calling a woman as a pastor, 


involvement of women in ministry. 
they acknowledged that their “interpretation of the 1981 statement is 


different from the interpretation given at the July, 1993, Convention.”!”’ 
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Finally, they expressed their willingness “to work in a supportive and 
cooperative manner with the Conference,’ while at the same time 
remaining true to their “understanding of scriptural teaching on the 
exercising of God-given gifts.”!”* In a March 14, 1994, letter to the 
General Conference BFL and the Manitoba CRC, River East moderator 
Dyck noted, “We do not ask or expect you to do anything in particular 
with this statement nor do we ask a response from you.”!” 

At their April 1994 meeting, the General Conference BFL agreed 
that the River East congregation was “not in compliance with the decision 
of Convention “93” and they committed themselves to ongoing dialogue 
through the appropriate channels.'*° It appears, however, that their 
concern was not communicated to River East Church. Despite an August 
1994 request from River East leadership to meet informally with the 
Manitoba CRC, the matter was not addressed again until the fall. At the 
end of September, Herb Kopp recommended to the General Conference 
BFL that the Manitoba CRC “be considered responsible for dealing” 
with River East and the Board agreed to leave the agenda with the CRC.'*! 
This decision again appears not to have been communicated to the River 
Hast congregation. 

Finally, on October 4, Jascha Boge and John Unger from the CRC 
met with Dyck and Schmidt from River East and told them that 
compliance with the convention resolution needed to be enforced.'*’ The 
River East Leadership Commission was invited to CRC’s next meeting 
on October 20 for further conversation. The Committee indicated that 
they had been receiving correspondence from across Canada about what 
they were going to do regarding River East and there was the likelihood 
that the issue would be raised at the next provincial convention in 
February 1995.'* While the CRC indicated that it would “implement the 
conference decision,” it also understood this to mean that women were 
“not withheld from the pulpit; just from the ordained senior 
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pastorate.”!** River East leadership pointed out that to go back on their 

present understanding of the role of women in the church would create 
significant conflict within the congregation. They felt that by going one 
step beyond the resolution was “in keeping with the way change has 
happened in the MB Conference.”!* River East also questioned why 
their situation had to be dealt with when other violations of resolutions 
had not been addressed.'* In light of this impasse, both groups decided 
to form a subcommittee, comprised of three members each from the 
Manitoba CRC and the River East church council, which would attempt 
to reach a collective agreement on how to proceed.'*’ 

The Manitoba CRC was feeling increasing pressure to develop a 
proactive resolution before their February convention, while the River 
East congregation did not want their leadership council to compromise 
its position that leadership in the church should not be decided on the 
basis of gender.'** In the midst of these difficult discussions, River East 
leadership began to wonder about the absence of the General Conference 
BFL in the process, so they contacted John E. Toews for clarification.'® 
While the Manitoba CRC did not have any formal documentation from 
BFL regarding their own involvement, informally BFL had “indicated on 
a number of occasions that the ball was in ... [their] court.’!°"’ The CRC 
understood that “at the provincial level, it [had] a responsibility to address 
issues with local Manitoba churches regarding General Conference 
decisions.”!’' When the new subcommittee failed to develop a satisfactory 
course of action, the Manitoba CRC also appealed to the General 
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Conference BFL and asked it to engage in the process.'"* The BFL 
decided to send three members to meet with representatives from both 
River East and the Manitoba CRC.” 

At this time, it also became apparent that miscommunication had 
occurred with the March 1994 letter from River East to the General 
Conference BFL. The Manitoba CRC conveyed its perception that this 
letter had communicated that River East had not wanted “any outside 
pressure to be applied.”’* River East leadership, however, maintained it 
had not intended to suggest that BFL or CRC should keep their distance 
from the process, but instead assumed that by communicating its 
congregational position, BFL and the CRC were free to determine their 
next response, not withdraw from the dialogue.'” 

On January 5—6, 1995, Ed Boschman, Herb Kopp, and Lynn Jost 
from the BFL met with representatives from River East Church (Dyck, 
Schmidt, and Wesley Toews) and the Manitoba CRC.'° Committee of 
Reference and Counsel members specified several reasons for the current 
impasse, including the pressure to prepare for the upcoming provincial 
convention as well as the tension and misunderstanding arising from the 
impasse experienced in the recent subcommittee discussions.'’’ River 
East delegates indicated that the stalemate was exacerbated by several 
unanswered questions: Why was the Manitoba CRC involved? Why has 
this issue received so much attention? Why were there concerns regarding 
the upcoming provincial convention?'”* In response, CRC highlighted its 
fear that some people might “sabotage the order of the convention by 
raising divisive floor discussion on the issue,’ so it wanted to be 
proactive.’ The BFL admitted its disengagement from the process by 
default both because of a lack of leadership by the Board but also 
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because it assumed the Manitoba CRC had jurisdiction for local 
congtegational practice.” 

Since severing the relationship between River East and pastor 
Heidebrecht Thiessen would be disruptive, the BFL now agreed, in a 
Statement of Understanding, to extend the prior concession, which had 
allowed Heidebrecht Thiessen to remain until the end of her present 
term (June 1995), for as long as she continued to serve as a pastor at 
River East.” They recognized this arrangement was an interim solution 
and “not intended to be a precedent for women in senior pastoral 
positions.” The BFL representatives felt that this pastoral response, 
while incongruent with the common interpretation of the limits of the 
1981 resolution, protected and promoted the positive ministry of River 
East Church.”” The BFL also agreed to engage in an ongoing dialogue 
regarding the principle of women in senior pastoral leadership. 

The Manitoba CRC decided to ask the delegates at their February 
1995 convention for their endorsement of the Statement of 
Understanding. Leadership at River East expressed concern with this 
direction. They had understood that all parties were “agreed that no vote 
would be brought forward on this matter,” as a vote could possibly lead 
to further ambiguity.” Nevertheless, the Manitoba convention affirmed 
the CRC’s involvement with a show of hands of over 95% of the 
delegates.”” In April 1995, River East Church approved another five-year 
term for Heidebrecht Thiessen.” 

The General Conference BFL presented this Statement of 
Understanding to the July 1995 General Conference convention and 
acknowledged that the disagreement and incongruence exhibited in the 
practice of River East called for a special interim concession that 
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“protects and promotes the positive ministry of the church; and responds 
faithfully to covenant relationships.”””’ Judith Dueck had called on the 
Board to reopen discussion at the convention regarding the restriction of 
women to senior pastoral positions; however, the Board was unwilling 
to make room for further discussion at that time.”” 

In May 1995, River East decided to approach the Manitoba CRC in 
an attempt to bring closure to their difficult experience with the CRC 
subcommittee the previous fall just prior to the involvement of BFL.”” 
In December 1995, two mediators were involved in addressing the 
relational issues and misunderstanding that had occurred.’!” Several 
months later Jascha Boge attended a River East membership meeting in 
otder to bring further closure with the congregation."! 

The General Conference BFL initiated follow-up conversation with 
River East and the Manitoba CRC to explore further River East’s stated 
position that “gender will never again be an issue in calling a senior 
pastor.”!* The Board established a task force with two concerns for their 
joint discussions: first, how to move forward with “a proactive, 
liberationist, pro-justice stance regarding women in ministry; and, second, 
how to proceed with a “community hermeneutic” that calls for decisions 
to be made together.”! 
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At the January 1996 meeting, representatives from the three groups 
recognized “the failure of the hermeneutic process” at the 1993 General 
Conference convention occurred because “churches were unprepared 
for the discussion, the resolution raised issues beyond that of women in 
leadership, [and] the floor debate was mismanaged.”*'* Together they 
brainstormed ways to recover or renew the community hermeneutic 
process adhered to by Mennonite Brethren.’ A trilateral statement was 
developed. River East church maintained “its commitment to the 
conference” and agreed, despite its stated position not to see gender as a 
barrier to ministry, to “continue conversation with BFL prior to calling 
pastors.”*'° The General Conference BFL affirmed its commitment to 
promote “the ministry of women in the church and to a theology of 
decision making involving the larger faith community as opposed to 
congregational autonomy.”?"’ 
how Mennonite Brethren read the Bible, define more clearly “what it 
means to make decisions based on community hermeneutics,” and reflect 


The Board agreed to continue to explore 


more carefully on “how to respond to churches that challenge conference 
resolutions and confessional statements.”*!* Finally, the Manitoba CRC 
expressed affirmation for River East’s ministry and recognized the 
congtegation’s good standing with the provincial conference.*”” 

The River East congregation wondered whether a process of follow- 
up would actually be put into place to ensure that the objectives of 
sttiving for justice for women and renewing the practice of “true 
community discernment” would happen.”” The Manitoba CRC 
highlighted the salient points of the trilateral statement at its February 


1 


1996 provincial convention.” Its report referred to the General 


Conference BFL’s promise to “begin a larger conversation within the 
Conference about how we understand the Bible and what happens when 


we disagree.” 
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General Conference Board of 
Faith and Life 


Lynn Jost submitted his 
summaty report of the 
discussion with River East 
Church to the General 
Conference BFL in April 1996. 
He wondered if the Board 
would pursue its commitment 
to promote women’s ministry 
in the church and the practice 
of community hermeneutics 
and questioned whether 
the BFL first needed to 
clarify its own position 


again regarding women Lynn Jost, 1999 

in ministry.” The Board (MAID CMBS NP149-9-16) 
responded by reaffirming that its direct involvement with River 
East was “an exception mandated by unique circumstances” and 
agreed to “process faith and life issues along established lines 
of jurisdiction.” 

Jost also submitted a reflection in which he reviewed earlier General 
Conference resolutions and asked, “Would the conference be served by 
a BEL resolution which supersedes the 1981 resolution and clarifies the 
present position of the M.B. Church without attempting to change that 
position?”*” He recognized that while some might find revisiting the 
issue irritating, “a new resolution could indicate points of agreement in 
the denomination and BFL’s resolve to provide consensual leadership.”*”° 
In response, the Board considered drafting a new resolution that would 
“encourage churches to live up” to the 1981 resolution and asked Jost to 
prepare a draft for their next meeting,” 

Rather than attempting to “impose a single, united interpretation on 
the church,” Jost sought to clarify the present position by identifying the 
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common understanding shared by Mennonite Brethren congregations.** 
Jost noted that despite BFL’s encouragement to be mote active in calling 
women to minister in the church, the failure of the 1993 vote was 
sometimes interpreted as a rejection of women as leaders in the church.” 
He stated that even though the Board recognized the gospel “offers 
equality in the church without respect to gender,’ at present it was deeply 
concerned about the polarizing effect the issue of women in leadership 
was having in regards to the unity of Mennonite Brethren.” 

The resolution drafted by Jost included three points. First, he 
acknowledged that Mennonite Brethren “have sincerely reached different 
conclusions about what the Scriptures teach,” so, in the interim, people 
needed to love and respect those with differing interpretations.”' Second, 
Jost encouraged Mennonite Brethren churches “to be increasingly alert 
to the gifts of women and to become more active in calling women 
to minister and to lead.*” Finally, Jost stated that Mennonite Brethren 
“continue to hold that women are free to minister in every church role 
except the lead pastoral position.”””’ This statement now formalized what 
had long been BFL’s interpretation of the 1981 resolution’s restriction on 
women. 

After reviewing the proposed resolution and in light of its concern 
whether the new statement would be an adequate response to the issue, the 
Board referred its comments over to the General Conference Executive 
Council.”** The Executive Council decided to make its own “declarative 
statement” at the July 1997 General Conference convention and presented 
its understanding of the denominational position, which reflected its 
assessment of the “clear consensus at the Winnipeg 93 convention.”*”» 
The Executive Council stated that women were encouraged “to be 
involved in all ministries of the church as they are gifted by God and 
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called by the church, with the exception of the senior pastor position.” 


Delegates questioned the Council’s perception and suggested that 
the 1993 decision did not reflect a “clear consensus” at all.?*’ 

At the same July convention, the BFL simply reported that the 
matter with River East was now closed.”* The Board reiterated that “all 
local congregational matters should be directed to the jurisdiction in 
which the local congregation is a participant [and] only under exceptional 
circumstances will BFL enter a dispute between a local congregation 
and provincial/district conferences.” In September 1997, the BFL 
also recognized its responsibility to address the practice of community 
hermeneutics as promised to River East in 1996; however, it was unclear 
about how to proceed, “except to keep talking about this.” 

The BFL continued to work at developing a survey of congregations, 
boards, and committees, which it had first commissioned in 1993, in 
order to ascertain an accurate assessment of women’s involvement in 
ministry roles among the Mennonite Brethren.’ An initial review of 
women in ministry was considered inadequate and so archivist Kevin 
Enns-Rempel from the Center for Mennonite Brethren Studies in 
Fresno was solicited to compile a more comprehensive audit of women 
in leadership positions.*” Finally, in April 1996, John H. Redekop was 
asked to interpret the data on women’s involvement and he submitted his 
statistical analysis in April 1997.%° 

Redekop’s report indicated that the number of women who served 
in leadership positions in congregations in Canada jumped from 53 in 
1980 to 242 in 1995.** During the same time, the number of women 
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who served in leadership positions in congregations in the United States 
rose from 65 in 1980 to 107 in 1995. Women serving on national and 
provincial boards and committees in Canada increased from 32 in 1980 
to 72 in 1995, while women serving on national and district boards and 
committees in the United States moved from nine in 1980 to 34 in 1995. 
Redekop also reported that in 1996, 34 women filled almost ten percent 
of Canadian pastoral positions while in the United States 11 women 
comprised five percent of the pastoral positions.” While Canada was 
engaging more women in church and conference leadership positions, 
Redekop concluded that “there has been no great move” toward the 
appointment of women to pastoral positions, especially in the United 
States.** The BFL acknowledged that there continued to be a wide gap 
between its “official position on women in ministry and the number of 


women involved in ministry positions in our churches.”*” 


General Conference Resolution (1999) 


Continuing concern by the BFL regarding churches that were not living 
up to its understanding of the Mennonite Brethren position on women in 
leadership prompted it to move ahead with Jost’s “clarifying resolution.” 
The proposed resolution, published in the Mennonite Brethren Herald and 
in the Christian Leader, was intended not only to “officially establish the 
informal consensus that [had] emerged,” but to supersede the 1981 and 
1987 resolutions.” 


Figure 11: 1999 General Conference Resolution: 
“Women in Leadership Recommendation” 


That women be encouraged to minister in the church in every function other than the 
lead pastorate. The church is to invite women to exercise leadership on Conference 
boards, in pastoral staff positions and in our congregations, institutions, and 
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agencies. We ask women to minister as gifted, called, and affirmed. We call the 
church to be increasingly alert to the gifts of women and to become more active in 
calling women to minister. We further call people in the Spirit of Christ to relate 
to one another in mutual respect as brothers and sisters in Christ. 


Implications: 
1) The 1981 resolution regarding ordination of women remains in effect. 


2) Conference leadership roles should be open to men and women equally. If 
necessary, changes should be made in the structures by which boards are selected to 
facilitate service by gifted women. 


3) Local congregations are called to free women to give leadership and service in all 
positions other than the lead pastorate. 


4) Members of the Mennonite Brethren church are to pray for growing unity in 
biblical understanding and in the practice of affirming leaders. 


5) Leaders are called to open the informal networks so that all members of 
leadership groups serve as full partners without any form of prejudicial exclusion 
rom their inner workings, whether intentional or not, because of race, gender, age, 
or ethnicity. 


The BFL received two responses to the proposed resolution from 
members of the River East Mennonite Brethren Church.** Mary Friesen 
suggested that rather than a consensus emerging, many people haven’t 
engaged the issue because they feel the “institutional conference is not 
at all relevant anymore.” Friesen pointed out the inconsistency of 
a resolution that still excluded female senior pastors from being “full 
partners without any form of prejudicial exclusion.” Donald Peters 
also wondered why women were still being excluded from the lead 
pastoral position.” 
who, while growing up in a world where they were encouraged to 
develop their gifts, still encountered a church polity that excluded 
them based on their gender.” 

The resolution on “Women in Ministry” was presented at the July 
1999 General Conference convention.** The primary emphasis of the 


Peters expressed concern for younger women, 
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resolution was on opening doors for women to serve in the church and 
conference, despite still preserving the tension between affirmation 
and restriction of women in ministry that characterized the earlier 
Mennonite Brethren hermeneutical approach. Rather than focusing on 
specific activities or functions, the resolution called for women to be 
free to exercise leadership, not just participate, on boards, in pastoral 
positions, institutions, and agencies. The only limitation was defined as 
the “lead pastorate,” which also included the single or lone pastor in a 
church. Local churches were free to maintain their particular convictions 
and practice since the responsibility to call and affirm gifted women 
was contextualized. While the diversity of conviction and practice 
among Mennonite Brethren was still recognized, the trajectory of the 
resolution was clearly toward churches becoming increasingly more 
aware of the gifts of women and actively calling them to serve. 

Several implications emerging from the proposed resolution were 
spelled out in order to provide greater interpretive clarity. Even though the 
BFL sought to encourage churches to invite women to exercise leadership 
within the church, the 1981 prohibition regarding ordination was still 
recognized. Nevertheless, conferences and churches were asked to make 
changes in board structures and informal networks in order to facilitate 
the involvement of women. The particular call for local congregations 
“to free women to give leadership and service in all positions” (except 
the lead pastorate), represented an intentional challenge to churches 
that restricted women from being part of their church governance 
structures, such as participating as members of an elder board. 

The BFL recognized that congregations continued “to struggle 
with understanding the Conference position” on women in church 
leadership.’ The BFL intent with this resolution was to “officially 
establish the informal consensus” that had emerged and thereby bring 
clarity by defining “the basic unity of understanding” Mennonite Brethren 
had regarding the restriction of women from only one leadership position 
in the church.*” The Board wanted to “affirm the gifts of women,” but 
realized that this resolution would “not solve the old dilemmas of trying to 
free and restrict at the same time.””*' The Board hoped that at some time 
Mennonite Brethren would “reach agreement on how to understand the 
biblical teaching regarding women in ministry and leadership.” 
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Delegates, although restrained, still reflected a strong emotional 


response to the issue of women in leadership.” 


° Discussion was primarily 
in favor of the resolution, with only one out of the nine recorded 
comments conveying concern that this resolution could lead towards 


an accommodation with culture.” 


* While some delegates expressed 
uncertainty about the lack of supporting biblical interpretation for 
the resolution, others looked for more explicit affirmation for women 
preaching.“ One person wondered about the implementation of the 
resolution, since some local congregations had policies that explicitly 
excluded women from areas of their congregational life.” The Board 
responded that Mennonite Brethren do not have a church polity that 
allows the General Conference to enforce recommendations.” The 
resolution was approved by 90% of the delegates (241 in favor and 28 


opposed). 


Shifting Conversation Partners 


The decision to devote the March 2000 issue of the MB Chinese Herald to 
the issue of women in church leadership highlighted how the implications 
of the General Conference resolution were being addressed by churches 
that had not previously engaged actively in the conversation.”” The 1993 
General Conference convention had exposed a deep theological rift 
among Mennonite Brethren, which resulted not only in a growing regional 
fragmentation but also in a loss of confidence in the leadership of BFL. 
As conference leaders began to reflect on the nature of the theological 
and cultural forces underlying this division, they recognized the difficulty 
of attempting to unify a diverse constituency when denominational 
commitment was rapidly dissipating” A strategic planning session in 
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September 1996, involving representative church leaders from across the 
United States and Canada, proposed making pragmatic structural changes 
in an attempt to address the struggles facing the General Conference.*”! 
The mandate for change included facilitating “the denomination serving 
the churches” and allowing “local churches and grassroots vision 
and ministry to drive structures.”?” 

A proposal for the possible dissolution of the bi-national structure 
was presented at the 1997 General Conference convention; however, 
delegates requested more information, so a task force was established 
to “facilitate a no-holds-barred review in consultation with existing 
ministries, all levels of conference and local churches, prepare an 
appropriate realignment/ restructuring of the management of our 
ministries, and provide opportunity for strengthening our relationships 
with the other national Mennonite Brethren Conferences.”*” The task 
force concluded that the multilayered structure of the bi-national, national, 
and district/provincial conferences aggravated a sense of remoteness 
at the local church level.’ The elimination of the General Conference 
structure was put forward as the pragmatic solution to the theological 
disunity and generational apathy among Mennonite Brethren.*” 

The proposal to dissolve the General Conference and divest its 
ministries to the Canadian and United States national conferences was 
approved at the 1999 General Conference convention.” The final 
gathering of the General Conference took place in July 2002, with a 
celebration of the spiritual heritage of the Mennonite Brethren.”” 

The uncertainty surrounding the approaching dissolution of 
the General Conference as a viable entity effectively incapacitated the 
General Conference BFL in its role of facilitating further theological 
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reflection among Mennonite Brethren during the latter 1990s. Its two 
priorities were to complete the revision of the Confession of Faith, 
which was approved at the 1999 General Conference convention, and to 
bring further resolution to the issue of women in church leadership.”” 
The 1999 resolution regarding women in ministry was an attempt to 
bring some closure to an issue the Board had been wrestling with for 
the last two decades. Continuing the conversation would now be the 
responsibility of the two national Boards of Faith and Life. 

At this time, David Ewert, in a 1999 revision of his earlier papers 
on women in the church, provided further insight on his mediating 
hermeneutical strategy when he acknowledged that the Mennonite 
Brethren stance “simply reflects the desire to give Christian women 
abundant scope for service and at the same time to respect the restrictive 
passages of Scripture. Until we have more light and until we are more 
united in our understanding of this important question, this is probably 
the best solution.”*’° His admission highlighted the contextual nature of 
the Mennonite Brethren hermeneutical approach, as well as the need to 
be open to the possibility of new insight from God’s Spirit. 


Reflections 


The River East conversation was the first time that a Mennonite 
Brethren General Conference board engaged extensively with a local 
congregation regarding the issue of women in church leadership. The 
confusion over appropriate jurisdiction and the miscommunication 
with River East highlighted the level of disconnection the BFL had 
with local churches. Ironically, even though River East reached its 
position regarding women in the church in part because of its study 
of the material provided by the BFL (Your Daughters Shall Prophesy), the 
Board was in the position of having to reprove the church for a stance 
that was incongruent with official Mennonite Brethren practice. 

The River East conversation also revealed the difficulty of a 
conference trying to impose conformity to a resolution on a congregation 
that held very different convictions. While accountability to the 
conference entailed voluntary submission to the will of the larger body, 
Mennonite Brethren did not have any sanctions in their governance 
structure—besides ultimately excommunicating a congregation—by 
which they could enforce compliance. This left persuasion as the only 
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means of enforcement and again raised the question regarding how 
individual congregations justified their convictions in relation to the 
larger conference of churches. 

The BFL’s engagement with River East accentuated the failure 
of the Mennonite Brethren to mediate conflicting interpretations of 
Scripture and to facilitate a healthy process of discernment and decision 
making. The Board’s 1996 renewed commitment to develop a “theology 
of decision making” and to define more clearly “what it means to make 
decisions based on community hermeneutics” highlighted the significant 
need for a renewed vision of how to interpret the Bible together.**” 
Unfortunately, any resolve to engage in this kind of reflection dissipated 
in light of the forthcoming dissolution of the General Conference. 

Even though the 1998 Consultation on the Confession of Faith 
reflected a more positive example of Mennonite Brethren engaging 
in a corporate hermeneutic, the BFL continued to struggle with 
facilitating the practice of community discernment in relation to its 1999 
resolution regarding women in church leadership.*' For example, the 
BFL did not engage the Mennonite Brethren constituency in a process 
of testing what it perceived to be the common understanding of the 
1981 resolution. Furthermore, there was no biblical or hermeneutical 
reflection presented in support of its proposed resolution. 

The dissolution of the General Conference as a structural entity 
in some ways reflected the inability of Mennonite Brethren to establish 
a shared convictional identity that could unite the diverse theological 
pertspectives permeating the community. While dissolution emerged 
as one of several possible options in response to a complex mix of 
citcumstances, the decision to move in this direction so closely following 
the failed 1993 recommendation regarding women in church leadership 
suggested this difficult experience was one of the contributing factors. 


Conclusion 


The unwillingness of Mennonite Brethren delegates at the 1993 
General Conference convention to allow for diversity of conviction 
and practice in regards to women in church leadership in a positive 
way highlighted the BFL’s desire to work toward greater consensus. 
At the same time, the failure of the BFL’s recommendation revealed 
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the collapse of a lengthy process of community discernment that was 
finally incapable of reconciling conflicting hermeneutical convictions. 
While a conference resolution with a more precise definition of the 
limitation to women’s participation in church leadership eventually 
achieved delegate approval, fundamental hermeneutical disagreement 
among Mennonite Brethren persisted. Despite conference leadership’s 
acknowledgement of the need to revitalize the practice of community 
hermeneutics, this task remained untouched in the face of the 
dissolution of the General Conference, the very entity responsible for 
facilitating this practice among Mennonite Brethren. 

The Mennonite Brethren experience of community biblical 
discernment in relation to the topic of women in ministry leadership 
highlights the need for further reflection in a number of areas. First, 
Mennonite Brethren have struggled with understanding the nature 
of the church and church leadership, and how competing theological 
visions vie to define what it means to be Mennonite Brethren. Second, 
Mennonite Brethren have wrestled with acknowledging how the 
psychological, sociological, and political aspects that they bring to the 
process of biblical interpretation contribute to the ongoing challenge 
of resonating with the Scriptural witness and the leading of the Spirit 
of God. Third, Mennonite Brethren have grappled with contextualizing 
their ecclesiology within changing cultural settings, something that 
requires clarifying the relationship between practice and theological 
reflection. In short, Mennonite Brethren have wrestled with their 
awareness of the complexity of the hermeneutical task and with the 
development of effective hermeneutical strategies that could adequately 
engage both the world of the biblical text and their own contemporary 
context. The two decades of BFL-led denominational conversation 
underscore the need to identify healthy characteristics of Mennonite 
Brethren hermeneutical discernment practice, as well as to clarify the 
nature and scope of possible theological consensus and the relationship 
between interdependence and autonomy among churches. 

With the dissolution of the General Conference, the continuing 
conversation regarding women in ministry leadership became the 
responsibility of the national U.S. and Canadian M.B. Conferences. The 
challenge of finding consensus in the face of conflicting convictions 
remained. 
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Seeking Consensus as Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren (2001-2010) 


if did not take long for Canadian Mennonite Brethren to again address 
the issue of women in church leadership. 


Discerning Together Again (2001-2005) 


Two simultaneous but 
unrelated events drew 
the entire Canadian 
Conference into a process 
of discernment. First, 
David Wiebe, Canadian 
Conference Executive 
Director, convened an 
Open Space event on March 
28-31, 2001, which gathered 
people from across Canada 
to discuss the question: 
“How will the Mennonite 
Brethren Conference 
discern, develop, and 
retain the church leaders 


it needs for the next 10 David Wiebe, 1996 

to 15 years?! When (MALD CMBS NP149-1-8623) 

the 28 topics that emerged from two days of discussion and prayer 
were prioritized, “calling and affirming women for leadership” was 
number three of the top ten issues identified by the group.’ 
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Second, a few days later on April 4, 2001, Donald Peters from 
Winnipeg emailed an open letter to Mennonite Brethren conference 
leaders, which was later published in the Hera/d, where he called them to 
“put the issue of women in leadership back on the table” by encouraging 
positive dialogue at conventions and in churches.’ Peters asserted, “The 
distinction made in our church polity between lead or head pastor and any 
other church leadership position is, at best, arbitrary and artificial.”* He 
argued that the reasoning used to restrict women from the lead pastoral 
role can be equally applied to any other leadership position, and appeals 
to “slippery slope” arguments don’t recognize the independent nature of 
the issue of women in ministry.’ Finally, Peters suggested that allowing 
various responses to the issue were appropriate in light of conflicting views 
of a non-confessional issue with different claims of biblical support.° 

Peters’s letter in the Hera/d generated 22 responses from readers over 
the next 12 months, with 16 (73%) expressing affirmation for women’s 
leadership in the church. The initial response was overwhelmingly 
supportive of his courage to re-open the discussion regarding women 
in leadership.’ However, the conversation soon shifted into a debate 
regarding role distinctions among men and women and the logical 
consistency of a literal interpretation of the prohibition in 1 Timothy 
2.8 While Peters’s proposal clearly reignited the public conversation 
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regarding women in church leadership, the ensuing letters to the Herald 
demonstrated that the nature of the conflicting convictions about 
women in church leadership permeating Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
had changed little over the previous decade. 


Manitoba Conference Resolution (2003) 


Five days after receiving Donald Peters’s email encouraging Mennonite 
Brethren conference leaders to “put the issue of women in leadership back 
on the table,” the Executive Committee of the Manitoba M.B. Conference 
forwarded his concerns to the provincial Board of Congregational 
Ministties.? At the February 2002 Manitoba Conference convention, 
moderator Neil Janzen, on behalf of the Executive Committee, expressed 


their commitment to “review the conference’s position on women in 
210 


ministry. 
The Manitoba Executive 
Committee and Board of 


Congregational Ministries met on May 
15, 2002, to discuss possible responses 
to the 1993 General Conference 
decision not to “allow for diversity 
of conviction and practice in the 
appointment of women to pastoral 
leadership in ways that are consistent 
with the governance patterns of the 
local congregation.”'' David Wiebe 
reported how the recent Open Space 
event had highlighted the significance 
of calling and affirming women for 
the future development of Mennonite 
Brethren leaders.'* The members 


Neil Janzen, ca. 1990 
of these two boatds reflected on (MAID CMBS NP175-1-61) 
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whether the “Manitoba Conference should take a courageous stand and 
then see how the other provinces respond” by putting into action the 
encouragement to affirm women in leadership positions.'? They agreed 
to change the 1999 General Conference Resolution by deleting the 
restriction “other than the lead pastorate,” which then created a positive 
affirmation of women’s participation in leadership. It now read, 


That women be encouraged to minister in the church in every function. 
The church is to invite women to exercise leadership on Conference 
boards, in pastoral staff positions and in our congregations, 
institutions, and agencies. We ask women to minister as gifted, called, 
and affirmed. We call the church to be increasingly alert to the gifts of 
women and to become more active in calling women to minister. We 
further call people in the Spirit of Christ to relate to one another in 
mutual respect as brothers and sisters in Christ.’ 


While these two boards acknowledged that this was a controversial 
position, they also recognized the “need to talk about this as a conference 
before making a decision” and valued a process where people could “make 
an informed decision.”'> The Executive Committee now assumed the 
responsibility to present this recommendation to the Manitoba Council 
of Representatives, in consultation with the Board of Congregational 
Ministries. '° 

In June 2002, Manitoba Conference Minister Herb Kopp drafted 
a position statement on leadership and gender entitled “Toward an 
Understanding of Women in Ministry,’ which was discussed with the 
Board of Congregational Ministries and mailed out to all churches.” 
After reviewing select General Conference statements regarding 
women in leadership, Kopp highlighted three possible pathways for the 
Manitoba Conference: 1) accept and affirm the status quo, 2) refer the 
question to the Canadian M.B. Conference, or 3) develop a position 
applicable only for the Manitoba Conference.'* Kopp further outlined 
three possible options if the province were to develop its own regional 
approach: 1) open the whole question regarding how to interpret the 
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restrictive texts and seek hermeneutical consensus, 2) encourage each 
congregation to discuss the issue and arrive at its own hermeneutical 
position and then act together as a conference, or 3) test a revision of 
the 1993 General Conference resolution: “We acknowledge diversity 
of conviction of practice in the appointment of women to pastoral 
leadership. We invite congregations to act in ways that are consistent 
with their understanding of the matter.’!” 

The Executive Committee was in favor of presenting option #3 for 
discussion at the Council of Representatives meeting in October and 
wanted to focus on the process of making a decision, rather than creating 
any pressure about making a decision.” With option #3, the Executive 
Committee intentionally sought to shift the context for hermeneutical 
reflection from the Conference level to local congregations, who would 
have the freedom to dialogue and decide together.”! 

Moderator Neil Janzen began his address to the Council of 
Representatives meeting on October 26, 2002, by reflecting on his own 
journey regarding the issue of women and leadership.” He noted how 
this issue emerged out of an “inner urging,” not from any external 
pressure, following his participation in the Canadian Conference Open 
Space event in 2001 when he recognized in a new way “the linking of 
gender to the development of leaders.” Perhaps the strongest impetus, 
Janzen observed, was his sense that the Mennonite Brethren restrictive 
position was not primarily a theological issue, but “based on a prevailing 
culture around us ... influenced by a male-dominated tradition and a 
culture that is hard to alter.”** The intention of the Executive Committee 
was “not to remove the discerning and calling role of the congregation, 
but to provide the freedom to invite women and men to serve as 
they are gifted.” 

Of the 80 pastors and church leaders attending, 90% affirmed an 
amended resolution that read as follows: 


We call people in the Spirit of Christ to relate to one another in mutual 
respect as sisters and brothers in Christ. On a broader scale, we invite 
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men and women to exercise leadership on Conference boards, in 
pastoral staff positions, and in our congregations, institutions, and 
agencies. We ask them to minister as gifted, called, and affirmed. 
And finally, we call the Church to be increasingly alert to the gifts 
of women and men and to become mote active in calling them to 


minister in all areas of church life.”° 


In response to questions about process, 44% of participants favored 
testing the resolution at the 2003 Convention, 36% suggested testing 
a similar resolution that would allow congregations to “act in ways that 
are consistent with their understanding of the matter,’ 12% encouraged 
a further study session, 5°% wished to maintain the status quo, while 3% 
felt a congregational study prior to Convention would be preferred.” 
The representatives “strongly urged the executive committee to be in 
dialogue with the Canadian Conference Board of Faith and Life on this 
issue." 

Following the meeting, on November 9, 2002, Neil Janzen spoke 
with Canadian Conference BFL chair, Walter Unger.” Unger expressed 
interest in bringing the issue of women in ministry back onto the agenda 
of the BFL, but would be in a better position to do so if a Manitoba 
Conference position, once affirmed at a convention, could be forwarded 
to the Board for further processing.” Janzen then sent a letter to Unger 
asking him to include the issue of women in leadership on the BFL 
agenda for their January 2003 meeting and inviting him to attend the 
upcoming Manitoba Convention.” 

The Executive Committee brought the resolution affirmed by the 
Council of Representatives to the February 2003 Manitoba Convention 
in order to consider whether the Manitoba Conference should “lift the 
current restriction on women in leadership positions and request the BFL 
of the Canadian Conference of M.B. Churches to review this matter in a 
broader context.” For the Manitoba Convention, I was asked to prepare 
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three background documents 
for delegates: 1) a summary of 
the interpretive arguments used 
to provide biblical support for 
both affirming and restricting 
women in church leadership, 
2) a list of questions that raise 
the critical hermeneutical issues 
facing the church regarding how 
it interprets the Bible, and 3) 
the full texts of the 1981, 1987, 
and 1999 General Conference 
Resolutions.** 

Delegates were invited 
to participate in round table 
discussions in order to “test the [— 
waters” around two questions. Walter Unger, 1992 
First, would they “support (MAID CMBS NP149-1-1819) 
the spirit of this resolution which lifts the restriction of women as 
senior pastors and/or leading elders?””** Second, would they affirm the 
process of forwarding this resolution on to the Canadian Conference 
BFL with the opportunity to make a formal decision at the next 
Convention in 2004? 

Don Petker, vice chair of the Executive Committee, clarified that 
the purpose of the discussion was to signal to the BFL the intention 
of the Manitoba Conference to move toward a broader consensus.” 
While people spoke both in favor and against the resolution, the overall 
conversation reflected “widespread agreement with the thrust of the 
resolution and also affirmation for the process,” which was evident in 
79% of convention delegates (221 people) affirming the resolution, 
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compared to 21% of delegates (59 people) who rejected it.’ While the 
affirmation of this resolution would not bring immediate change for 
Mennonite Brethren in Manitoba, the results were passed on to the 
Canadian Conference for further deliberation.” 

Interestingly, it was the U.S. Conference publication, the Christian 
Leader, that devoted a whole issue (May 2003) to discuss the question 
of women in leadership following the Manitoba convention resolution. 
An article by Nancy Heisey, president-elect of the Mennonite World 
Conference, highlighted the less acknowledged gifts that women offer 
the church, such as the gift of an understanding of suffering, the gift 
of love and care, and the gift of demonstrating community.* In an 
interview, Henry Schmidt, president of Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary, discussed the hurdles women face when they seek to serve in 
the church, and he called Mennonite Brethren to “remain at the discussion 
table, studying the Scriptures with a commitment to being a faithful 
‘hermeneutical community.”*” The real question, Schmidt observed, was 
whether Mennonite Brethren would live with their interpretive differences 
“graciously and gracefully or with judgment and schisms.” Lynn Jost, 
chair of the U.S. Conference BFL, wondered if the conundrum regarding 
women in leadership was an opportunity to re-examine the single lead 
pastor model and return to a shared leadership model as a possible 
solution to the stalemate.*' Several women who held various positions in 
church leadership were invited to share theit experiences.” Katie Funk 
Wiebe acknowledged that “women can now participate in many aspects 
of church work, but one thing is missine—a wholehearted readiness to 
seek their gifts and bless them openly.” Finally, I contributed two pieces 
that engaged the recent Manitoba resolution: first, an overview of the 
Mennonite Brethren discussion that chose to understand the issue of 
women in leadership as a polity versus a confessional issue and, second, a 
summary of the interpretive positions held by those who both affirm and 
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restrict women in church leadership.“ I called on Mennonite Brethren 
to move beyond the broader complementarian/egalitarian debate by 
listening carefully “to one another in order to clearly understand the 
different interpretations of the biblical texts that have arisen among us.””” 

Later in the fall of 2003, Mary Anne Isaak and Jeanine Yoder 
highlighted the decision by the Congolese Mennonite Brethren 
Conference on August 23, 2003, to ordain Mama Kadi Tshinyama, a 
Mennonite Brethren pastor.” 
ordained Madame Lukala Londa Charly in 2000 as a missionary sent 


The Congolese conference had previously 


to serve in France. However, the ordination of Tshinyama as a pastor 
followed a time of prayer, Bible study, and theological debate within the 
Conference, and signaled the willingness of the Congolese to make a 
decision on a theological issue the North American Mennonite Brethren 
conferences continued to debate.*” A women’s group in the district of 
Kikwit recommended to a group of visiting North Americans “that the 
Church of America and of Canada follow this example.’ 


Canadian Conference Provincial Symposiums (2004-2005) 


In May 2003, Walter Unger, invited me to spend a day with the Board 
reflecting together on the hermeneutical issues surrounding the question 
of women in church leadership.” The Board met on September 26, 2003, 
and I led them through a survey of how Mennonite Brethren had engaged 
the question of women since the late 1950s.°? The Board then broke into 
discussion groups to reflect together on how key biblical texts are 
interpreted to address the current questions about women in ministry.”! 
Finally, the Board discussed some of the hermeneutical frameworks that 
guide people’s interpretive conclusions, such as the order of creation, 
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headship and submission, the model of the Trinity, and the nature of 
authority. As the Board reflected on where to go next, it discussed the 
idea of hosting regional Bible studies that could lead up to a national 
study conference.” 

At their January 2004 meeting, the BFL agreed to lead open- 
invitation, one-day provincial Learning and Listening sessions to prepare 
for a national decision regarding women in leadership and I was asked to 
be the main presenter.** The proposed purpose of these sessions was to 
“explore the biblical, hermeneutical, pragmatic, political, symbolic, and 
personal aspects of the current restriction on women to be lead pastors,” 
as well the “biblical trajectory that points to the freeing of women for all 
ministry.’”** Walter Unger invited broad feedback to the process, including 
“congregational and individual views, questions and concerns.” 

I suggested a more narrowly focused approach from what had first 
been envisioned, an approach that involved a biblical study of the two 
“flagship” passages used by competing sides in the debate about women 
in the church: Galatians 3:26—29 (egalitarians) and 1 Timothy 2:9-15 
(complementarians). With a focus on reading these key texts within their 
biblical context, I hoped to challenge the practice of proof texting that 
often occurred when reading difficult passages in isolation from their 
literary contexts or as uncritical mirrors reflecting readers’ contemporary 
© The intent of this study was not to present a tight-knit 
argument supporting particular sides in the debate, but to open up the 


contexts. 


Scriptures and invite participants to listen in a new way to the texts so 
that participants could wrestle together with what they were hearing 
God’s Spirit say to them through the Word. 

Ken Peters, vice chair of the BFL, expressed concern that the Board 
would not be able to “harness the raw power and emotion that swirls 
around so contentious an issue and emerge with any unity or clarity of 
thought.”*’ Peters highlighted the potential reality that a conference 
decision would likely be made by a majority of men, who “may have as 
their starting point the rational argumentation that seeks to extract 
objective propositional truth that proves the Bible to be correct on this 
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ot that side of the atomization” of the biblical texts.°* Women, Peters 
argued, would “likely have as their starting point a relational faith with 
the person and work of Jesus Christ that is derived from a more holistic/ 
canonical approach to Scripture.”” I cautioned against an approach that 
generalized the differences between men and women and wondered 
instead if the board could “create an environment that promotes 
conversation rather than stifles it” by providing a safe opportunity to be 
honest and vulnerable, thus valuing both women’s and men’s perspectives.’ 
Board member Hans Boge responded, “Frankly, it doesn’t do much for 
me to have someone tell me to interpret the Bible in context .... It is very 
clear to me that our approach should unashamedly and in a transparently 
determined fashion be to get the denominational discourse to a ‘what 
does the Bible say?’ approach.”®! 

In response to Unger’s invitation for feedback, the BFL received 34 
letters, 19 written by women and 12 by men, with 31 letters (91%) 
supporting the removal of restrictions for women in leadership.** Harold 
Dueck contended that “this is not a hermeneutical or theological issue. 
The familiar texts will be discussed and tre-discussed. They will say 
nothing different than they have up to this point .... This is a political 
process pure and simple.”®? Dueck encouraged the Board to lead by 
taking a courageous public stand no matter the consequences. Donald 
Peters continued to argue that the “denomination’s present position 
limiting the role of women in church leadership ... cannot be sustained 
by Scripture .... The position of our conference on this subject is 
sustained only by church polity. Behind it are issues of power and 
control.” David Wiebe acknowledged the call by church members for 
the Board to lead more and their hope that conference leadership was 
unified. However, he candidly admitted, “We know we are not.’° 

At the February 19, 2004, celebration marking the final issue of the 
Winnipeg-based Sophia magazine the previous fall, an “Information and 
Action Sheet” was distributed by Sophia editor Lori Matties inviting 
people to write letters to the BFL or provincial moderators expressing 
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their concerns.*’ Many of the letters received by the BFL at this time 
reflected the suggested themes from this request: a call for the Board to 
take a clear public position on the issue of women in leadership, a call for 
women to be represented on the BFL, a call for adequate discussion of 
the issue at the upcoming 2004 Canadian convention in July, and a call for 
gender balance among presenters at the proposed provincial study 
sessions. Eleanor Martens wondered, “Does anyone get the irony here 
or have any idea how demoralizing it is for a woman to imagine the 
scenario of a group of men discussing, in her absence, her value to the 
church?’ Concern was also expressed regarding the numbers of women 
who had withdrawn from active participation in the Mennonite Brethren 
church and the loss of the church’s credible witness in a society that 
intentionally affirmed women’s involvement.” Kae Neufeld concluded, 
“Until the Mennonite Brethren Church is willing to challenge its 
worldview about women, the hermeneutical question will not be 


solved.”””! 


Members of the Board were also hearing apprehension about 
the proposed provincial study sessions—particularly, “the futility of 
more talk in the face of no new theological evidence. What is needed is 
leadership with the courage to lead.” 

In preparation for the upcoming provincial sessions, Susan Brandt, 
Associate Editor of the Hera/d, asked me to explain what was meant by 
hermeneutics. For the article, I adapted Richard Hays’s model of a four- 
step interpretive process: 1) Descriptive Task: read the biblical text 
carefully; 2) Synthetic Task: read the text within the larger biblical context; 
3) Hermeneutical Task: relate the text to our situation; and 4) Pragmatic 
Task: live out the text.” In relation to the debate over women in church 
leadership, I had long observed that “we tend to work hard at carefully 
reading individual passages, but then jump immediately to an attempt to 
live out the text. By virtually skipping the middle two steps, we reinforce 
our tendency to support what we do with proof texts and we fail to 
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reflect on what we as interpreters bring to the text when we read it. 
Gordon Matties responded by affirming that when “we interpret a 
biblical text as related to two ‘life settings’-—the ancient world and our 
own—then the text ... comes to us as a participant in a conversation,” 
which enables us “to understand not only our own biases, fears, and 
presuppositions, but also how we are challenged to change our 
perspectives in the light of another’s [either person, text, or Spirit] 
insights and experiences.” Jake Janzen recognized that “in reality 
unwavering adherence to literal interpretation is very limiting in accessing 
spiritual truths from the Bible” and “if controversies regarding women 
in the church are not spiritual issues but societal church environment 
issues, then churches should be at liberty and peace about administering 
them as such.”” 

David Wiebe highlighted in his regular Hera/d column several spheres 
of concern that he thought would be operative in the upcoming 
deliberations and conversations.” Will Mennonite Brethren be able to 
acknowledge weak points in their own interpretation of Scripture? Will 
power plays “make a political argument sound like a biblical/spiritual 
one’? Will a pragmatic emphasis on planting churches or the fear of 
opening the door “to ordaining homosexual clergy” create pressure that 
shuts down further conversation? Will people’s feelings of disappointment 
ot frustration be downplayed in the debate? 

The first provincial symposium hosted by the BFL took place in 
Kitchener, Ontario, on May 14—15, 2004, with 55 participants attending, 
representing 13 of Ontario’s 32 churches.” I began by sharing my own 
personal journey regrading the issue of women in leadership and 
emphasized the need for honest and gracious conversation.” Then I 
highlighted the diversity among North American evangelicals on the 
issue and briefly summarized the Mennonite Brethren journey over the 
last 50 years. Finally, I identified crucial hermeneutical issues that shape 
how people approach the biblical text and define their position. 

Most of the presentation time was spent walking through the two 
key texts in the debate: Galatians 3:26-29 and 1 Timothy 2:8-15.*° I 
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located Galatians 3:28 (“neither male and female”) within the broader 
Pauline discussion of the relationship between Jews and Gentiles and 
slaves and free within the New Testament church." I identified how the 
differences between these categories of people were affirmed, but in 
Christ they did not “count”; nor were they the basis for making any 
distinction or preference for one group over the other.” This 
understanding was grounded in God’s own impartiality and the new 
creation of the church, in which members’ functions were a reflection of 
their gifting by God’s Spirit.®° 

I set Paul’s prohibition against women teaching in 1 Timothy 2:12 
within the context of his overwhelming concern about false teaching in 
the church, which is the predominant setting in both 1 Timothy and the 
rest of the Pastoral Epistles—in other words, I affirmed the restrictive 
character of the text without necessarily reading it as gender-based. The 
parallelism between Paul’s instructions to women in 1 Timothy chapter 2 
and chapter 5, particularly in regard to the younger widows, demonstrate 
how his concerns about false teaching in the letter relate to his restrictions 
on women. | interpreted the example of Eve as a warning against being 
deceived by false teaching (see also 2 Corinthians 11:3—4), rather than 
supporting a transcultural creation order. Participants engaged in small 
group conversation as well as open discussion within “an atmosphere of 
intense interest and readiness to learn.’ 

At the July 2004 Canadian Conference convention in Toronto, 
Ontario, the BFL led a breakout session attended by about 150 people. 
The session focused on providing information as well as an opportunity 
for discussion about women in ministry leadership.° The Board’s 
“approach in holding the symposiums was affirmed” and MaryLou 
Burkard acknowledged in her report on the Ontario symposium that “it 
was the first time I was in a study that looked at what the Bible says on 
this.”*° However, concern was expressed that a “fair discussion should 
include someone who is opposed to women in ministry leadership” at 
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the upcoming symposiums.*’ The need to “respect each other’s opinions 
even if we disagree with each other” along with an appeal that the 
denomination not be torn over this issue highlighted many delegates’ 
openness to living with diversity around this issue.** Other delegates 
expressed impatience that Mennonite Brethren were continuing to “waste 
time” discussing this issue.*” Walter Unger indicated that the Board was 
waiting to see if a consensus would emerge from the symposiums before 
deciding its next steps.” 

The second provincial symposium took place on September 25, 
2004, in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, with 37 people gathering from 11 of 
the 30 provincial churches.”! The third provincial symposium was hosted 
by the Alberta conference on October 15-16, 2004, in Linden, with 31 
participants from 14 of 28 churches.” The fourth symposium was held 
on October 30, 2004, in Winnipeg, with almost 100 people attending 
from 21 of the 36 Manitoba churches.”’ Despite several encouragements 
from the BFL, a planned provincial symposium in Quebec never 
materialized. 

In each of these symposiums, I followed the same pattern as in 
Ontario. Affirmation was expressed for the opportunity to study the 
Bible and for the interpretive approach used, particularly the emphasis 
on allowing “Scripture to interpret Scripture.”** While “conversation 
during the discussion time was lively and deeply felt,” no clear consensus 
emerged.” The BFL recognized the enthusiasm among participants for 
“this kind of Bible study”; however, they were disappointed attendance 
was not higher in some of the provinces.” 

In response to the provincial symposiums, letters to the Herald 
continued to reflect conflicting convictions among Mennonite Brethren. 
Hildegard Thiessen argued that the primary calling of women was that 
of mothering, while another writer proposed that women’s calling was to 
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discover their abilities and use their gifts and station in life to serve God 
and others.” Sally Epp was open to women ministering to women, young 
people, and children, but not as the senior pastor of the church.”* Nancy 
Boese wondered if women have “been pushing so hard on the ‘door’ 
into leadership that we have missed the fact that the door may open in. 
We need to stop pushing, step back, and let God open it.” 

Jonathan Epp responded to the Herald report of the Ontario 
symposium by asserting, “Perhaps the difficulties the symposium found 
were ones spilled over from the rising tide of liberal orthodoxy and its 
false egalitarianism .... The world’s strategy is to drive a wedge between 
Christians and the Bible; this wedge is an astonishing ability to ignore 
certain passages through various farcical hermeneutical practices such as 
the claim that Paul’s words only applied to a specific social context.” 
Leighton Tebay replied to Epp, “Let us move beyond the myth that all 
egalitarians are on a slippery slope toward liberalism .... No one I know 
applies all biblical instruction directly and literally. We all have a framework 
that guides our interpretation of Scripture. The important question 
becomes ‘What is that framework?”’'”' Scott Derksen also joined in, 
“Weighing eternal truths against cultural adaptations is not always easy, 
especially when an emotional issue like gender leadership is being 
discussed. Scripture is still applicable to the 21st century, but it won’t be 
unless we use it properly and start listening to God and each other with 
out apprehension and prejudices laid aside.” Lorne Willms contended, 
“Good exegesis demands we examine the context, and when we do, we 
sometime encounter difficulties .... I hope we will keep studying 
Scripture, even if that causes us some difficulties along the way.”! In 
response, Epp sought to clarify what he was trying to say: “I think that 
ignoring Paul’s words just because they were written to a different society 
than ours is a bad idea.”!" 

Isaak Eitzen also responded to reports of the first couple of 
symposiums and argued that few Mennonite Brethren his age believed in 
the sincerity of the symposiums but rather suspected that their goal was 
to “wear down the resistance to changes that have already been 
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determined." He feared that Scripture was being re-interpreted to suit 
people’s own needs rather than accepting “Paul’s directive on leadership 
as inspired,” which “makes the study series superfluous, if not harmful.”!” 

On November 5, 2004, the Hera/d published an article by Paul 
Schrag, editor of the Mennonite Weekly Review, which located the current 
Mennonite Brethren conversation within the larger Mennonite / 
Anabaptist practice. Only two Mennonite denominations, Mennonite 
Church Canada and Mennonite Church USA, along with The Brethren in 
Christ, fully affirmed women in all pastoral roles.’ Among other 
Mennonite groups, the practice ranged from reserving pastoral roles only 
for men to allowing women to serve in all positions except senior pastor, 
which was the position held by Mennonite Brethren.’ Of the 477 
pastors in Canadian Mennonite Brethren churches, 55 were identified as 
women (12%), while in the US. Mennonite Brethren Conference, 23 out 
of 327 positions (7%) were held by women.'* In the U.S. Conference the 
issue seemed to be dormant, as Lynn Jost noted: “It’s not an issue we’re 
talking about very much.’”"” 

In another article, Sandra Reimer highlighted how the 1999 General 
Conference resolution staked out common ground for the denomination 
that encouraged women to flourish in many different ministry contexts 
and pastoral positions, thereby reflecting how the perspectives from 
“both genders give a better picture of the heart of God.” 

The final provincial symposium took place on February 4—5, 2005, 
in Abbotsford, with 250 people attending from across British Columbia.'"” 
However, this symposium took on a significantly different flavor than the 
previous ones because the B.C. Mennonite Brethren Executive Committee 
insisted that the complementarian position also be represented at the 
event.'"’ John H. Neufeld, senior pastor of Willingdon Church in 
Burnaby, was asked to present alongside me. We both opened with an 
explanation of our hermeneutical approaches: Neufeld stated, “It’s about 
being obedient to the text,’ and I that “Scripture needs to be approached 
in a listening mode ... read within its literary, cultural, and historical 
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context, and interpreted 
within Scripture itself£?!!? I 
again provided a_ historical 
overview of the Mennonite 
Brethren journey on the issue 
of women in leadership. We 
both examined the two key 
texts, Galatians 3:28 and 1 
Timothy 2:8-15.' 

After Neufeld described 
the egalitarian view (where 
equality removes all gender- 
based roles) and the gender 
hierarchy view (which views 
women as inferior to men), he 
affirmed the complementarian 


view (which holds that men Jobn H. Neufeld, 1993 

and women are completely (MAID CMBS NP149-1-5388) 

equal but “by virtue of gender have been given complementary roles”’).''* 
Neufeld affirmed that “all gifts and ministries are open to men and 
women without reference to gender”; women are even “free to teach 
men the way of truth more accurately.”''? However, Neufeld contended 
that women were restricted from serving as “ruling and teaching elders” 
in the church because this would “upset the very foundation of God’s 
design in creation,’ which was also reflected in the leadership roles in the 
family.''® Neufeld emphasized that his primary concern was the nature of 
men’s and women’s God-ordained roles and calling.'"” 

The spirit of the event was positive as delegates actively participated 
in round table discussions that raised many questions; however, some 
suggested it would have been good to have had women involved as 
presenters.''® At the end, a summary of the table discussions revealed 
that 60% were in favour of affirming the Manitoba resolution, 20% were 
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split, and 15% rejected the 
proposal to affirm women in 
all ministry positions.'” 

At this time, the results of 
a 2004 survey of Mennonite 
Brethren by the Canadian 
Conference Executive Board 
were published, results which 
included a response to the 
following statement: “Qualified 
women should be permitted to 
fill any ministry role, including 
that of senior pastor.’”!”” Forty- 
nine percent of respondents 
agreed or strongly agreed with 
this statement, while 36% Po. 
disagreed or strongly Doug Heidebrecht, 1998 
disagreed.'’*" When this result (MAID CMBS NP149-1-1233) 
was broken down further, 58% of respondents between the ages of 18— 
55 agreed with the statement.'” This survey highlighted the continuing 
division among Mennonite Brethren regarding the issue of women in 
church leadership, yet the trend seemed to be moving toward greater 
acceptance. 


Reflections 


The resolve of three individuals—Donald Peters, Neil Janzen, and Walter 
Unger—to place the question of women in leadership back on the table 
for further reflection by Mennonite Brethren in Canada initiated a five- 
year conversation. The Manitoba Conference spent two years engaging in 
a process of dialogue at four levels—Board of Congregational Ministries, 
Executive Committee, Manitoba Council of Representatives, and 
Manitoba Conference convention—leading to a resolution that affirmed 
women in all areas of ministry leadership. The wording of the Manitoba 
resolution closely followed the 1999 General Conference resolution with 
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three significant changes:'** 1) The scope of the resolution was broadened 
to be inclusive of both women and men; 2) The opening statement “that 
women be encouraged to minister in the church in every function other 
than the lead pastorate” was deleted, thus removing any restriction; and 3) 
The call for the church to be increasingly alert to the gifts of women and 
to become more active in calling them was explicitly expanded to include 
“all areas of church life.’ While these changes specifically addressed 
the concerns of the Manitoba Executive Committee, the emphasis on 
continuity with the 1999 General Conference resolution highlighted how 
their decision was grounded in the journey of the Mennonite Brethren 
and the shared convictions embraced by earlier General Conference 
conventions. The Manitoba Conference’s willingness and interest in both 
challenging and submitting to the Canadian Conference demonstrated 
their conscious awareness of participating in a practice of community 
discernment as members of a diverse covenant community. 

The BFL’s creative approach to offering another study conference 
on the issue of women in leadership through provincial symposiums, 
rather than a single national event, was an attempt to provide greater 
involvement for grassroots members and local churches. The challenge 
inherent in this approach was to maintain a consistent presentation so 
that regional conversations focused around similar questions. While the 
choice of one presenter addressed this concern, the ability to incorporate 
multiple voices in the conversation was lacking; this was particularly 
noticeable with the absence of women engaged in publicly leading the 
conversation (beyond a testimony or response). 

In the symposiums, I intentionally sought to present a fresh reading 
of the two key texts (Galatians 3:26-29 and 1 Timothy 2:8—15), which 
had emerged from my own inductive study, and which I later “checked” 
with both complementarian and egalitarian scholars. My hermeneutical 
strategy of reading the biblical texts in their context focused primarily 
on their literary (biblical) context, rather than on a first-century cultural 
context. This approach facilitated the practice of “Scripture interpreting 
Scripture” as the framework for making interpretive decisions. This 
approach also provided participants with the capacity to “test” my 
interpretive choices and conclusions through their own reading of the 
Scriptures rather than relinquishing this ability to unknown experts 
whose assertions regarding first-century cultural settings remain 
largely unassailable. Finally, this approach invited participants into 
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a listening posture toward the Word, rather than posturing around 
coercive arguments defending a favored interpretive position or sides 
in the debate. It offered participants an opportunity to dialogue among 
themselves regarding the Bible’s meaning and application. The emphasis 
on listening carefully to the text within its context also highlighted the 
hermeneutical challenges participants faced as they read the Word within 
their own contemporary cultural, situational, and personal contexts. 

Despite the BFL’s attempts to encourage study and conversation 
among Mennonite Brethren, the Board struggled with getting a pulse 
on the diverse convictions held by Mennonite Brethren. Letters sent 
directly to the Board or published in the Heraid revealed continuing, 
deep-seated, and conflicting convictions in the constituency and a degree 
of suspicion and criticism of both the Board and the process of study 
they had initiated. Some lamented the futility of studying the same 
biblical texts again and challenged the perceived political motives that 
maintained polity restrictions (senior pastor) unsupported by Scripture. 
Others denounced perceived cultural motives that attempted to set aside 
or at least reinterpret “clear” biblical teaching restricting women from 
leadership in the church. 

Central to both concerns was the relation of biblical authority to the 
church’s cultural context. Historically, when faced with such questions 
or issues, Mennonite Brethren were known to ask, “What does the 
Word say?” insisting that “the rule and guide of the church for all times 
are the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament.”!** Mennonite 
Brethren biblicism, coupled with a commitment to faithful obedience, 
demonstrated a deep commitment to the Bible as “the authoritative 
guide for faith and practice.’'” However, despite this commitment, 
Mennonite Brethren had spent very little effort trying to articulate how 


they actually interpret Scripture.'”° 


Tim Geddert suggested already in 
1989 that until Mennonite Brethren were willing to dialogue openly about 
their hermeneutics, they would not be able to move toward consensus 


regarding the issue of women in church leadership: 


We want things to be simple ... just listen to the Bible and obey. 
Our present confusion and misunderstanding come in large measure 
because for too long we pretended we were doing just that. Really, we 
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were not .... Many of us have never reflected carefully on how we get 
from “what the Bible said then” to “what God wants us to do today.” 
To equate the two is the simplest answer, but it is often the wrong 
answer. '”” 


The hermeneutical task emerges as the church seeks to discern how 
best to bridge the distance between the world of the Bible and its own 
contemporary context.'”* The practice of hermeneutics—telating the 
biblical text to the contemporary church’s situation—trequires both an 
understanding of what the Bible meant in its original context and also an 
awareness of how readers hear the biblical text within their own contexts. 

Mennonite Brethren dialogue about their hermeneutics needs to 
involve reflecting critically on how their experience, embedded in their 
journey as a community within various cultural contexts, relates to the 
authority of Scripture. Claims that culture is unequivocally opposed 
to God fail to understand the nature of culture as well as the inability 
of anyone to stand apart from the influence of his or her cultural 
context.’ There are aspects of culture, not culture as a simplistic one- 
dimensional whole, that require discernment by Mennonite Brethren in 
order to discriminate which cultural attitudes might stand in opposition 
to God, which cultural values may be either a threat or an opportunity 
for the gospel, which cultural practices are simply neutral, or which 
characteristics of culture may promote God’s purposes. 

Purthermore, Mennonite Brethren interpreters also need to reflect 
on how their affirmation of the authority of Scripture relates to the 
presence of differing interpretations among them. When particular 
interpretations are indiscriminately equated with the authority of the 
Bible itself, this creates a problem. According to Trevor Hart, 


[Such a linkage] bestows upon them [interpretations] a finality, a 
sufficiency, which lifts them above the text and out of reach of criticism. 
Far from establishing the text’s authority, therefore, this is a strategy 
which effectively overthrows it, and enthrones our interpretation in 
its place .... [We] are no longer genuinely open, therefore, to consider 
it afresh, or to hear it speaking in any other voice than the one which 


[we] have now trapped, tamed, and packaged for observation.'*” 


When the equation between interpretation and biblical authority is made 
in a context where all members affirm the authority of Scripture, it 
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effectively divides that community, not based on people’s convictions 
about biblical authority, but rather based on whether they hold similar 
interpretations of specific texts. Instead of approaching the Bible, as 
David Ewert encourages, “in the context of the Christian community, 
where our interpretations can be challenged, affirmed or corrected,” the 
appeal to the authority of Scripture to justify one’s own interpretation 
effectively insists one’s interpretation is unquestionable.'*! The presence 
of differing interpretations among Mennonite Brethren is a call to walk 
humbly toward each other, engage in ongoing conversation, prayerfully 
seek the Spirit’s leading, and diligently study the Scriptures. 

Finally, John Neufeld at the B.C. symposium, articulated a significant 
shift in how some Mennonite Brethren understood leadership in the 
church, which revealed how those holding different positions on the 
issue of women in ministry leadership could easily “talk past” each other. 
On one hand, Neufeld affirmed “all gifts and ministries are open to 
men and women without reference to gender,’ and he would joyfully 
encourage greater participation of women in preaching, pastoring, and 
leading worship.'*’ He clearly stated that if the concern were “solely 
a question of women serving as Senior Pastors ... I do not believe I 
would be here.’”'? On the other hand, Neufeld argued that for women 
“the only thing that the New Testament restrains is that of elder,’ more 
specifically, serving in the role of a “ruling and teaching elder,’ which 
would upset “the very foundation of God’s design in creation” for both 
men and women.’ Neufeld had no trouble with women serving as 
pastors, even senior pastors, just not as “authoritative” elders. 

It is the concern for distinct God-ordained male and female roles, 
albeit limited to the sphere of church and home, which is appealed to 
as the basis for defining the nature of women’s involvement in church 
leadership. However, the assertion of God-ordained gender roles is 
puzzling because then the language of “role” no longer refers to what 
a person does, but to the essential being or identity of a person.’ 
A woman, because she is a woman and for no other reason (such as 
character, gifting, or experience), is locked into a permanent “role,” 
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where her identity as a woman determines she can never be an elder in 
the church.’ Such a paradigm not only functions as a hermeneutical 
lens through which the Scriptures are interpreted, but adherence to this 
way of understanding gender roles is used as the standard by which 
faithfulness to the Scriptures is judged. The identification of elders as 
the highest authority in the church then implies that being an elder is 
inherently defined by who a person is—particularly a male as constituted 
by God’s design in the order of creation—rather than what a person 
does (one’s role), which is supported by qualities that enable someone to 
function as an elder, such as spiritual maturity, character, competency, or 
gifting,'*” 

When the first General Conference resolution regarding women 
in leadership was developed in 1981, Mennonite Brethren churches 
had predominantly adopted a professional pastor model of leadership 
where the senior pastor was recognized as the highest authority on a 
representative church council.'** This understanding created a context 
for defining the application of restrictions regarding women around 
the lead or senior pastoral role, which at the time was understood to 
be the highest authority within the church. This focus continued to be 
reflected in the wording of the 1999 General Conference resolution, 
even though many Mennonite Brethren churches had by then embraced 
an elder leadership model. With this transition in governance models 
came a new understanding that elders represent the highest authority in 
the church, which consequently redefined the practical implications for 
women in leadership. While the 1999 resolution unequivocally affirmed 
women’s participation as elders in the church, the presenting concern 
around whether they could be senior pastors now paled in significance 
for those who held the conviction that women were restricted from the 
authoritative position of elder because of God-ordained gender roles.'” 


Canadian Conference Resolution on 
Women in Ministry Leadership (2005-2006) 


Formulating the Resolution (2005) 


The BFL set aside its upcoming June 2005 meeting as a retreat to 
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focus on processing its own response, and while the board sought to 
“offer leadership to the evidence out there and declare its stand,” it was 
also interested that its decision was “touched by God’s Spirit.”!*? The 
proposed action plan was to formulate a preliminary recommendation 
following this retreat, which would then be finalized at the Board’s January 
2006 meeting in anticipation of bringing it to the Canadian Conference 
Gathering in July.’ 

The BFL met in Hepburn, Saskatchewan, from June 5—7, 2005, to 
reflect together on the issue of women in ministry leadership.” The 
Board began by reviewing information they had been gathering over 
the last year, which included the 2004 Canadian Conference Survey that 
demonstrated a significant difference regarding how various age groups 
responded.'* Next, they considered the summary comments collected 
from the five provincial symposiums and expressed concern that many 
still seemed to hold the conviction that one could interpret the Bible 
alone, without recognizing how history and culture help illuminate 
one’s understanding of the Scriptures.'** The Board reviewed the letters 
they had received to date and highlighted the repeated call for them to 
take a position and show leadership as well as to be more intentional 
in including women on the Board and in the discussion.'* Ken Peters 
reviewed the history of Mennonite Brethren hermeneutics regarding 
women in leadership and concluded that “despite many trips to the well 
of interpretation, Mennonite Brethren have not exercised their option at 
an authentic face-to-face debate on the critical issues regarding women 
in leadership that takes into consideration an honest and transparent 
assessment of the presuppositions (theological, cultural, etc.) that inform 
our hermeneutics.”'"° 

The focus of the second day was a study of the key biblical texts 
used in the debate about women in leadership, recognizing that the 
perceived tensions in the teaching of Scripture must be affirmed without 
minimization and that a way forward still needed to be charted.'*” On the 
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final day of their meetings, the BFL began examining the implications 
of the issue of women in leadership for the life and practice of the 
church. Several points were outlined regarding the nature of the church: 
1) The church is comprised of the followers of Christ who are working 
to build the kingdom of God based on the gifting of each believer by 
the Spirit;'** 2) The focus of the church is missional, bringing the gospel 
into its context, and God is “more concerned about getting the work 
done than the gender of who does the work”;'” 3) Each church requires 
a team of leaders gifted to build up the body of Christ that does not 
fall into the temptation of elevating the status of those leaders;'*’ and 
4) The question regarding whether women can setve as senior pastors 
asks the wrong question because it defines this role in terms of power 
and specialized status.’"' Rather, the question to ask is what kind of 
leadership is needed to achieve the mission of the church, a question 
that reframes the issue of women in ministry leadership as a missional 
call for churches to “figure out what seems right in their context” 
in order to advance the gospel.' The Board concluded that local 
churches must grapple with coming to their own convictions regarding 
what it means to be the people of God in their immediate context. 
Locating the practice of women in leadership in light of a missional 
assessment of the church in its context was perceived by the BFL as an 
attempt to live in the Spirit and not deviate from Scripture.’ 

The Board recognized that their response to the two options 
before them—continue with the status quo or approve the Manitoba 
resolution—needed to be motivated by love for people and reflect 
prophetic leadership without imposing a decision on churches.’ The 
Board took a straw poll and each member expressed the strength of his 
ot her conviction (out of 10) regarding whether the Board should lift the 
current restriction limiting women from serving as lead pastors. Eleven 
of the 14 members (79%) were in favor of removing the restriction, 
but the strength of their convictions was weighted predominantly (9 
out of 11 members) between a seven or eight on a scale of ten.’ As 
board members reflected on why no one weighted their response as a 
“ten,” they expressed a continuing struggle with the tension between 
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the contextual application and ongoing relevance of the “restrictive 
”16 The secondary nature of the Pauline restrictions in relation to 
the primary mission of God was interpreted as an attempt to remove 
practices that might hinder the church’s mission within a specific 
context.'*’? One board member stated, “I believe in community and the 
greater collective wisdom. If lifting the restriction helps us to see Jesus 
mote clearly then I will do my best to come on board. 


texts. 


A draft of the proposed resolution began to emerge as the Board 
sought to ground its decision regarding women in leadership within the 
larger mission of God where the Spirit gifts both women and men and 
the church discerns their calling and gifting. The Board recommended 
that congregations be freed to discern and affirm men and women 
for all leadership roles “including the position of lead pastor.”!” This 
resolution also addressed the Board’s hermeneutical approach with an 
acknowledgment of the continuing relevance of the restrictive texts 
as contextual attempts to address concerns that hindered the church 
from effectively realizing its mission. The motion to send this proposed 
resolution to Canadian Mennonite Brethren churches was passed with 
twelve in favor (80%), one member opposed, and two abstaining.’ 


Figure 12: BFL Proposed Resolution on 
Women in Ministry Leadership (2005) 


Since our inception, the Mennonite Brethren have sought to fulfill the mission in 
which God has led us (John 17:17-19, 20:21-23). 


We believe our Lord is creating a people of His own choosing, to accomplish His 
mission in the world (2 Peter 2:9-10, 2 Corinthians. 5:17). He has invited us 
to work with Him in this most urgent mission (2 Corinthians 5:18-21,; 1 Peter 
4:7-11). We are committed to becoming increasingly effective missional people. 
By the Holy Spirits gifting and empowerment, (1 Corinthians 12:1-11,; Acts 
1:8; 2:1-47), we invite people everywhere to become followers of Christ (Matthew 
28:19). 


We believe that the Holy Spirit grants gifts to all believers irrespective of gender 

Jor diverse ministries both in the church and in the world (2 Corinthians 3:4—6). 
Both men and women minister God’ grace (Galatians 3:28; Romans 16:1—20, 
Philippians. 4:1—3). 


We believe that “all Scripture is God-breathed and is useful for teaching, rebuking, 
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correcting, and training in righteousness” (2 Timothy 3:16—17), including those 
passages historically interpreted to imply a restriction to women’s participation in 
the life, ministry, and mission of the church for all time (1 Corinthians 11:2-16, 
1 Corinthians 14:26-35, 1 Timothy 2:1-15). 


We understand the role of these restrictive texts in the context of removing barriers 
to furthering God's mission in the world. Some New Testament churches in Corinth 
and Ephesus had their missional effectiveness threatened by false doctrine (Acts 
20:29-30), inappropriate behaviour (1 Timothy 2:1-15,; 2 Timothy 3:6—7), 
a lack of order in public worship (1 Corinthians 14:22-35), and a lack of 
mutual submission and respect in marriage, the home, and the church (Ephesians 
5:21-6:9). These issues remain a concern today. Whereas Paul addressed those 
people and issues that seriously hindered the advance of the gospel, we too share 
his sincere desire for an unhindered proclamation of the gospel (Galatians 1:6—9,; 
Ephesians 3:1-12). 


It is Christ Himself who provides the gifts of leadership to the church (Ephesians 
4:11-16). 


Therefore, we recommend that our churches receive all our Lord’ gifts and be free 
to discern men and women for leadership roles to which the congregation calls them 
and to which they are called, gifted, and affirmed, including the position of lead 
pastor. Our desire is to empower all our members, thus moving forward the mission 
of God to proclaim to the world “the boundless riches of Christ” (Ephesians 3:8). 


“Now to him who is able to do immeasurably more than we ask or imagine, 
according to his power that is at work within us, to him be glory in the church and 
in Christ Jesus throughout all generations, for ever and ever! Amen” (Ephesians 
3:20-21).'°! 


On June 20, 2005, the BFL sent a letter to all Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren congregations asking for feedback to their proposed 
resolution.” Along with the resolution, the Board also distributed 
DVD copies of the presentations from the B.C. provincial symposium, 
a summary of the 2004 Canadian Conference Survey, as well as a paper 
written by David Wiebe and Menno Martens.'® 

Using an interview format, Martens and Wiebe summarized the 
Board’s recent reflections and rationale underlying their decision to free 
churches to affirm women in all leadership roles in the church. Wiebe 
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located the discussion of women in leadership within the recognition of 
the “essential equality of all Christians, the gifting of all through the Holy 
Spirit, and the fundamental community we live in." 
the church, is characterized in Scripture by team leadership representing 
multiple gifts and the priesthood of all believers, which challenges the 
elevation and specialization of leaders.’ Wiebe stated, 


* This community, 


We are trying to determine whether women can serve in a role called 
“senior pastor.” The mistake that dominates this debate, from the 
perspective of the Pauline vision, is not in the answer but in the 
question .... The transformation that Paul’s vision calls for would not 
be to let a few more especially gifted women share with a few men the 
rare roles of domination; it would be to reorient the whole notion of 
ministry leadership into a team of elders so that there would be no 
one ungifted, no one not called, no one not empowered, and no one 
dominated.'“ 


Wiebe acknowledged that the contextual missional concerns 
underlying the Pauline prohibitions regarding women in leadership 
were “something missed almost entirely in the arguments on the 
"167 The significance of this understanding is that each 
Mennonite Brethren church is called to discern how both men and 
women leaders can assist the church to accomplish its mission in its 
particular context.’ Wiebe positively reframed the resulting diversity 
among Mennonite Brethren churches on the question of women in 


subject. 


leadership by acknowledging the freedom of each congregation to figure 
out its own approach to leadership, given its unique missional needs. 
To further support his argument, Wiebe appealed to the call of the 
Congolese Mennonite Brethren Church for North American Mennonite 
Brethren to follow its example in affirming women in leadership— 
“what does it say about our ecclesiology in our current global village 
if we choose to ignore them?! Finally, Wiebe directly challenged the 
fear that affirming women in ministry would become a slippery slope 
toward the acceptance of homosexual practice in the church.'” 

David Wiebe also summarized his argument in support of women 
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in ministry leadership in his regular column in the Herald. He wondered, 
since “the M.B. Conference agreed years ago that men and women 
may serve in any area of church leadership—only women may not be 
lead pastors,’ why have Mennonite Brethren become hung up on “one 
exclusive ‘ministerial’ leadership role?”!”' Wiebe concluded, 


If the Holy Spirit gifts all, and all have equal access to participation 
in Christ; if the maturing church requires a team of elders to bring all 
to maturity; if the New Testament (and our experience) shows that 
Christian women have gifts related to leadership, then under God’s 
directives we need to be open to the possibility of both female and 
male leadership in the church.'” 


Dora Dueck, in an editorial, appealed to Mennonite Brethren not to 
leave each another over this issue, because a matter of polity, which is 
not part of the Confession of Faith, should not destroy unity within 
the Conference.'” 

The BFL initially considered sending out a request to every church 
to poll its members to ascertain “where our congregations’ hearts and 
minds are in this matter.’'’* The Board saw this exercise as providing 
church leaders with an opportunity to develop “greater sensitivity in terms 
of pastoral care or biblical studies instruction.”'” However, the decision 
was made not to move forward with implementing a congregational poll. 

In response to the BFL’s request for feedback, the Hera/d received 
21 letters from 19 readers (two people had sent in two letters each), with 
58% disagreeing with the proposed resolution. Michael McLeod harshly 
critiqued Dora Dueck’s call for unity as a manipulative attempt to “make 
dissenters as those lacking discernment and a spirit of Christian unity,” 
and accused the Board of already determining the outcome in favor 
of the egalitarian side.'”° Several readers challenged Wiebe’s missional 
approach as a “hermeneutic of contingency,” which sought to “explain 
away” biblical restrictions as temporary impediments to witness, with 
the result that “the restrictions themselves no longer exist.”!”’ David 
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da Silva appealed to God’s intended creation order of authority, male 
headship, and a “chain of command in the Trinity,’ where positional 
equality should not be confused with functional equivalence.'”* On the 
other hand, several readers rejoiced in response to the BFL’s decision to 
affirm women in leadership with their proposed resolution.'” Gay Lynn 
Voth challenged the appeal to a “chain of command,” suggesting instead 
that “Anabaptists have always argued for the mutual submission of all 
believers—male or female—to one another within the body of Christ.’”'®° 
Marshall Janzen contended it was disingenuous to appeal to a literal 
hermeneutical approach when the current conference position already 
affirms women participating in all roles except lead pastor.'*! 

In another column, David Wiebe offered a few observations on the 
feedback pattern that was emerging in response to the BFL’s proposed 
resolution. He stressed that everyone on the Board affirms the authority 
of the Bible and the Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith, which 
reflects the high view of Scriptural authority shared among theologians 
worldwide even though they hold different positions on women in 
leadership.’ Wiebe asserted that the Board was not responding to 
sociological pressure, but had examined the Bible carefully, listened 
to both sides of the debate, and “determined a cautious path that 
locates this issue within the mission of the church.”’'* Wiebe then 
summarized the possible outcome: “If the proposal passes, many of 
our churches will feel free to appoint women as senior pastors. Some 
churches will not, and will not be compelled to. We need to allow for 
that difference in our conference.”!™* 

Following the 2005 B.C. provincial symposium, Sharon Johnson, 
Director of Adult Ministries for the Canadian Conference, sought to 
resource churches by inviting me to develop a DVD teaching curriculum 
that could both “provide instruction and engage in the practice of 
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hermeneutics.”’'* However, the BFL cautioned against using the current 
controversial issue of women in leadership as the sole illustration for 
teaching hermeneutical practice.'** The project, entitled “Interpreting the 
Bible Together”—produced in the fall of 2005 and available in February 
2006—used the interpretation of Galatians 3:28 as a hermeneutical 
teaching tool for congregations in preparation for the July convention.'*’ 

Representatives of the BFL, Ken Peters and Hans Boge, informed 
the Canadian Conference Executive Board at its October 2005 meeting 
of the trajectory to bring their proposed resolution on women in ministry 
leadership to the July 2006 Canadian Convention.'** Peters summarized 
the response the Board had received to date and expressed appreciation 
for how respondents were desiring the Conference to live in “fidelity to 
the Word of God,” whether they are for or against the resolution.'’® He 
also speculated as to why there hadn’t been more of a response (21 letters 
had been received at this point), wondering if people or churches are 
feeling disengaged or apathetic or if they have been “disarmed” by the 
proposal to allow for discernment within each missional context.'”’ David 
Wiebe was asked to consult with the Conference’s lawyer to understand 
the “Human Rights implications of both the current and proposed 
policies” and consult with provincial conference leaders about the 
possible implications of either outcome at the July convention.”! 

In November 2005, the B.C. Conference Executive Committee 
wrote to the BFL expressing concern regarding the recurring themes 
they were hearing from churches.'"* Churches were apprehensive of 
the “divisive nature of the resolution’s outcome” and some expressed 
unease about the “apparent disregard or downplaying of the ‘restrictive’ 
texts.”'”? The “missional” hermeneutic employed by the resolution was 
viewed by some as problematic because it was perceived as using the 
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end to justify the means.'"* The Executive Committee highlighted the 
confusion, even fracture, among churches regarding the hermeneutical 
process and encouraged the development of hermeneutical consensus 
before moving forward with a resolution.'”° 


Refining the Resolution (2006) 


The BFL met on January 25-26, 2006, to finalize its resolution on 
women in ministry leadership (WIML) for the upcoming convention.'”° 
The Board began by clarifying how possible values (unity, love, truth, 
mission, politics, and justice) might inform the environment created at 
the convention—they identified love as their highest value.'”’ The Board 
then reviewed the 43 letters they had now received from both churches 
and individuals: 40% were from pastors and four letters were sent on 
behalf of church leadership teams.'* Fifty-eight percent of respondents 
affirmed the Board’s resolution, and, interestingly, 63% of the letters were 
from the province of B.C., with 56% of those affirming the resolution.'” 
The Board noted four primary fears expressed among respondents who 
opposed the resolution: 1) a sell-out of truth, 2) a sell-out of Scripture, 
3) a sell-out to society, and 4) a downward spiral.”” The “missional” 
argument was seen by some as dismissive of Paul’s instructions and 
despite the strong opposition of a few pastors, the churches who 
disagreed expressed a willingness to stay in the Conference, but likely with 
less loyalty or involvement.” 

A revised draft of the resolution was reviewed by the Board, which 
sought to articulate a simple statement, reflecting “respect for the two 
sides of the issue,’ but “without too much explanation so as not to 
provide a target for those who oppose” it.” The Board wanted to clarify 
that since this was not a “confessional” issue in their view, the resolution 
was not intended to “be prescriptive but give freedom for each church to 
do as they feel is right and appropriate for them.”*”’ The Board also did 
not want to leave the impression that all BFL members were in agreement 
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with the resolution, so as they prepared to vote, they made a distinction 
between agreeing with the resolution and agreeing “that this resolution 
should go to the Convention.” Thirteen of the 14 Board members 
(93%) affirmed sending the revised resolution to the July convention.” 
In response to this decision, Hans Boge indicated that “he was no longer 
able in good conscience to continue on BFL”; he resigned immediately 
and left the meeting.” A day later, the Executive Board affirmed the 
work of the BFL on the issue of women in ministry leadership and 
approved their resolution.” 

The revised resolution, along with a statement of rationale, 
was published in the February 24, 2006, issue of the Hera/d.* In 
a statement alongside the resolution, Walter Unger highlighted the 
current Mennonite Brethren position approved in 1999: “That women 
be encouraged to minister in the church in every function other than 
the lead pastorate.” With this resolution, Unger pointed out that 
both leadership bodies of the Canadian Conference “strongly affirm a 
recommendation that churches be given the liberty to call and affirm 
women in ministry in the church without restriction when they see 
such actions as being faithful to Scripture and true to fulfilling God’s 
mission in their context.”’'” He stressed that the BFL “respects those 
churches and individuals in the conference who believe restrictive texts 
limit women in the exercise of their gifts in the church”; however, 
the purpose of the resolution was “to empower congregations to 
exercise freedom of conscience before God in determining what 
leadership polity will be most effective in advancing the gospel in 
their ministry context.””'' Unger encouraged congregations to reach a 
consensus on this issue in relation to their particular contexts.” 

In the BFL report published prior to the convention, Unger explicitly 
stated that the Board “stands squarely behind our Confession of Faith, 
Article 10, regarding the rejection of all homosexual practices. We see 
no connection biblically between a polity matter like women in ministry 
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leadership and a clear confessional matter like homosexual practice.’ 


He called for “interpretive humility and charity, not dogmatism” to 
characterize Mennonite Brethren discussion about women in leadership.” 


Gathering 2006 — Canadian Conference Convention (2006) 


On July 6-8, 2006, 421 delegates representing 112 Mennonite Brethren 
churches attended Gathering 2006, the biennial Canadian Conference 
convention.”!° The BFL hosted two workshops for delegates in preparation 
for the general discussion of the resolution: “Speaking the truth in 
Love” and “Our Journey Regarding Women in Ministry Leadership’”?"® 
Several delegates expressed appreciation for the work of the Board; 
they affirmed the changes made from the first proposed resolution, the 
willingness to move toward unity in diversity, the desire to make room for 
“all the gifted people God wants to use,” and the freedom for churches to 
determine their own hermeneutic and polity.’'’ In response to delegates 
asking whether there would be a line beyond which women could not 
setve (such as senior/lead pastor) if the resolution was defeated, Ken 
Peters noted that the language of “lead pastor” was deliberately left out 
of the resolution, and if it was defeated, then the Conference would 
“revert back to the Wichita [1999] resolution.”’'® Finally, given that 
some will be disappointed after the vote, delegates wondered if the BFL 
had a prepared policy to deal with conference unity. Peters admitted 
that there was no prepared policy and that the work of fostering 
further understanding would be the responsibility of the provincial 
conference ministers.*"” 

During the convention, Salvation Army captain and Vancouver 
pastor Danielle Strickland delivered a powerful keynote address, calling 
“the church to wake up; and weep over sin, poverty, and injustice in 
the world.” Strickland’s prophetic warning against apathy in the church 
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prompted many to weep openly in response.”' This Spitit-empowered 
message presented a vivid example in the midst of the conversation 
about women in leadership of God using the gifts of a woman to call the 
church to greater faithfulness.*” 

The following day, delegates gathered for a final opportunity to 
discuss the proposed resolution prior to a convention vote. The timeline 
of the Board’s process was reviewed, and the Resolution was distributed. 
It now also included a brief introduction describing the background to 
the discussion (see Figure 13). 


Figure 13: Canadian Conference Resolution on 
Women in Ministry Leadership (2006) 


Background/ Gathering 2006 Action 


The BFL received the request from the Manitoba Conference in 2003 to 
respond to a decision made at the provincial level to “invite men and women to 
exercise leadership on Conference boards, in pastoral staff positions, and in our 
congregations, institutions, and agencies. We ask them to minister as gifted, called, 


and affirmed.” 


After three years of study, listening and testing within the Canadian conference 
the BEL offers the resolution below. The accompanying rationale is provided for 
delegates’ understanding of the BFL’ conclusions on this matter. 


Delegates of Gathering 2006 will be asked to vote on the resolution. If the 
resolution passes, it will stand as the new polity of the Canadian Conference of 
MB Churches. If it is defeated, the polity established in 1999 in Wichita, KS 
(General Conference) will continue to stand (included at the end of this document 
Jor delegates’ information). 


The BFL recommends for acceptance the following resolution: 
Resolution 


It is evident that individuals and congregations practice a diversity of convictions 
based on different interpretations of Scripture as it regards the church ’s freedom to 
call women to serve in ministry and pastoral leadership. On this non-confessional 
issue, the Board of Faith and Life recommends that the Conference bless each 
member church in its own discernment of Scripture, conviction, and practice to 
call and affirm gifted men and women to serve in ministry and pastoral leadership. 


Rationale 


There are several interpretive frameworks through which people arrive at their 
conclusions about the subject of women in ministry. We invite those who are in 
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agreement with the resolution, those who are still searching, and those who disagree 
to consider the following interpretive framework, that stands behind the resolution. 


Jesus modelled and taught how men and women should treat one another, in life 
and in ministry. He challenged prevailing unjust practices towards women. He set 
forth a new paradigm that saw women as persons equal to men and rejected the 
practices of his day that devalued women (Matthew 26:6—13; Mark 5:21-43; 
10:11-12; 15:40-41, 47; Luke 10:38-42; 13:10-17; 24:10-11, John 
4:7-42, 11:2-45, 12:1—8). Jesus had female disciples who travelled with him, 
supported him out of their means (Luke 8:1—3) and received spiritual instruction 
from our Lord (Matthew 12:46—50; 27:55-56; Mark 15-40-41; Luke 
10:39). 


Paul stated that in Christ Jew and Gentile, slave and free, male and female are 
one (Galatians 3:26—28). Paul had female co-workers in Philippi (Philippians 
4:2—3) and in Rome who were commended for their leadership ministry (Romans 
16:1-16). Neither Jesus nor Paul overturned the cultural norms of their 
day because to do so would have shifted the focus away from Gods redemptive 
mission (Mark 1:14-15,; Luke 4:43-44, 5:12-14,; Acts 16:1-3; 28:31, 1 
Corinthians 7:21-24, Galatians 5:6; 6:15; Ephesians 6:5—9). 


The Church is Christ's “new creation” (2 Corinthians 5:16—17), still resident 
in an old created order that “waits in eager anticipation” to be “liberated” and 
“brought into freedom” (Romans 8:19, 21). As believers we are to limit the 
exercise of our Christian liberty if it promotes the greater good and the advance of 
the gospel (Romans 14:1—-23,; 1 Corinthians 10:23—24, see also 1 Peter 2:16— 
17). There were expedient social contingencies that informed church leaders what 
could and could not be done in a given situation if the gospel were to proceed. Some 
New Testament churches in Corinth and Ephesus had their missional effectiveness 
threatened by false doctrine (Acts 20:29—30), inappropriate behaviour (1 Timothy 
2:1-15, 2 Timothy 3:6—7), a lack of order in public worship (1 Corinthians 
14:22-35), and a lack of mutual submission and respect in marriage, the home, 
and the church (Ephesians 5:21-6:9). Thus, while affirming Christian liberty in 
some contexts like Galatia, Philippi, and Rome, Paul gave restrictions regarding 
the ministry and conduct of men and women in Ephesus and Corinth because 
not to do so would have impeded the gospel (1 Corinthians 14:26—28,; 34-40; 
1 Timothy 2:11-12, 4:1-2, 7; 5:20; 6:3-5; 2 Timothy 2:14-19, 23-24; 
3:15, Titus 1:10-11, 13-14, 39-11). 


In our day there are church contexts where freedom granted to women in ministry 
and pastoral leadership would impede the gospel in that setting. In such cases, 
congregations are wise to heed such biblical counsel that restricts women’s leadership 
involvement. It is hoped that in such contexts, churches will abide by the spirit of 
the Wichita 1999 resolution of the General Conference of MB Churches that 
States: 
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That women be encouraged to minister in the church in every function other than the 
lead pastorate. The church is to invite women to exercise leadership on Conference 
boards, in pastoral staff positions and in our congregations, institutions, and 
agencies. We ask women to minister as gifted, called, and affirmed. We call the 
church to be increasingly alert to the gifts of women and to become more active in 
calling them to minister. We further call people in the Spirit of Christ to relate to 
one another in mutual respect as brothers and sisters in Christ. 


Likewise, there are church contexts where the gospel would be impeded if women 
were not granted the complete freedom to minister the gospel as called, gifted, and 
affirmed, including the role of pastor. Congregations are to celebrate Christ's gifts 
of leadership to his church (Ephesians 4:11-16). The Holy Spirit grants gifts to 
all believers irrespective of gender for diverse ministries both in the church and in 
the world (2 Corinthians 3:46). 


Let it be our choice that this diversity of practice regarding the churches’ freedom 
to call women into ministry and pastoral leadership will not undermine our 
unity. This resolution is not prescriptive, but enabling. No member or member 
church is compelled to act outside its understanding of Scripture on the matter of 
women in ministry leadership. Rather, let us covenant with one another to offer 
encouragement, love, prayer and support for each church and its mission “until we 
all reach unity in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become 
mature, attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ (Ephesians 4:16; 
Matthew 28:18—20; John 17:17-19, 20:21-23),° 


Five implications of the decision regarding women in ministry 
leadership were highlighted. First, the appeal to Romans 14 underlay 
the recognition that “reality, not moral failure nor biblical infidelity, 
nor spiritual maturity dictates that there will be many ways, not just 
one way of looking at the issue.’”* Second, the Board requested 
delegates to proceed in the spirit of unity and with the awareness 
of the significance of this decision for their collective witness as a 
conference.” Third, given the history of treating the issue of women 
in leadership as a non-confessional issue, the Board maintained that it 
remain an issue at the level of polity.””° Fourth, the intended purpose 
of the resolution was “to empower congregations to exercise freedom 
of conscience before Christ in determining what leadership polity will 
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24, 2006, 15. 
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reflect their faithfulness to the Word of God.’”’ Finally, the Board 
requested Mennonite Brethren “to exercise a spirit of unity, charity and 
respect for every member church’s discerned ministry context” and their 
decision regarding women in leadership roles.”* 

Delegate discussion on the floor continued to reflect differing 
convictions regarding women in leadership. Some delegates expressed 
caution that this decision represented a situational ethic approach or 
that the resolution went against God’s plan for Christian marriage.” 
Other delegates affirmed the call to live in unity in the midst of 
diversity and expressed appreciation that a single position was not 
imposed on a complex issue.”” The powerful preaching by Strickland 
the previous evening was recognized, which challenged perceptions 
that the Lord’s message might somehow be of less value if it came 
through a woman.”' A motion to amend the last sentence of the 
resolution—from “call and affirm gifted men and women to serve in 
ministry and pastoral leadership” to “call and affirm gifted women to 
serve in senior pastoral leadership’—specifically attempted to address 
the current restriction from serving as “lead pastor.”*” The motion to 
amend was defeated by the majority of delegates. 

Members of the BFL who specifically held complementarian views 
were asked how they changed their minds to support this resolution. 
Saskatchewan Conference Minister Ralph Gliege shared his own 
story of how his recognition that “godly people” supported both 
sides of the issue “did not mean he had to abandon his preference” 
but could come to a “place of unity somewhere to the centre” of the 
spectrum.” Delegates also wondered how this decision would affect 
the Canadian Conference’s relationship with other Mennonite Brethren 
conferences. The Board highlighted how the Congo Conference had 
already asked the North American conferences to follow its example 
affirming women in leadership and since this was not a confessional 
issue, the US. Conference would have the freedom to deal with this 
issue at its own convention if it so wished.** The discussion ended 
with a prayer and delegates voted by ballot. 
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The BFL’s resolution passed with a vote of 77% with 367 ballots 
cast.**> When the results were announced, there was a “collective gasp” 
among delegates expressing surprise due to the perception coming to 
the vote that Mennonite Brethren were “almost evenly divided on the 
issue.” The muted response reflected a “motion of respect” for the 
diversity among delegates because no one wanted a repeat scenario like 
the 1993 General Conference convention, when “reactions of visible 
jubilation or angry sorrow” followed the vote.” 

After the convention, David Wiebe reflected on the significance 
of the decision regarding women in ministry leadership in a series 
of three columns. First, he applauded the numerous contributors to 
the process who called Mennonite Brethren to be true to the Word 
of God, where theological discernment was not isolated from the 
path of building the character of the community of faith.*** Wiebe 
hoped that churches would “take the time to find their path carefully” 
regarding whether “to affirm women for senior pastoral roles or 
not” because the process of deciding and building character was 
just as important as the outcome.” 

Second, Wiebe addressed questions regarding how congregations 
should respond to the convention resolution. The decision to ask 
churches to carry out the decision-making task acknowledged the 
limitation of the national conference’s ability to speak specifically to the 
particular mission context of local congregations.” He proposed that 
congregational application of the truth of Scripture and confessional 
commitment to the local mission context is not every church “doing 
what is right in its own eyes,” but rather living out a core Anabaptist 
value of the church being a Spirit-led people.’ Wiebe commended 
the BFL’s approach—‘study, symposia, drafting a resolution, getting 
feedback, revising the resolution, and finally voting on it’—as a model 
for churches where differing opinions become an opportunity to engage 
in love and mutual understanding.” He challenged congregations who 
perceived the question of women in leadership as a “non-issue,” because 
the real question was about releasing all the gifts available to the local 
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church to achieve its mission.” While the BFL was not pushing every 
church to adopt women as senior pastors, “the resolution does push 
us ... to consider the possibility within the framework of our theology 
and mission,” which might lead to the discovery of women who could 
contribute to the extending of God’s kingdom. 

Finally, Wiebe addressed the concern that affirming women as senior 
pastors “might be cultivating conditions that permit men to abdicate their 
call to lead in the home.” He redirected the question by asking “what 
kind of family structure and roles best portray the kingdom ethic’? 
Wiebe highlighted the pattern of shared leadership, which created a 
framework where the gifts of both men and women were released in 
order to achieve God’s mission in their marriages and families.””’ 


Reflections 


As the BFL gathered to develop a resolution in preparation for the 2006 
Canadian Conference, it faced the continuing reality of sharp disagreement 
among Mennonite Brethren about how to interpret the Bible regarding 
women in ministry leadership, which reflected deep-seated, conflicting 
convictions. The presenting issue was simply whether women could serve 
as lead or senior pastor, since Mennonite Brethren had already affirmed 
women’s involvement in all other areas of church ministry in the 1999 
General Conference resolution. Ironically, the tangible concern regarding 
the position of “senior” pastor represented a distinction never made in 
the New Testament, and so the specific restriction revolved around a 
question foreign to the concerns of the New Testament writers. While this 
did not preclude the Bible from addressing queries regarding the position 
of “senior” pastor, the limited nature of the question did not match the 
intensity of the debate Canadian Mennonite Brethren were experiencing, 
This signaled that the more basic concern for many churches was the 
broader issue of women’s involvement in the church, not just the senior 
pastoral position. Despite the BFL’s longstanding insistence that the 
question of women in ministry leadership was a non-confessional polity 
issue, some Mennonite Brethren continued to perceive the question as a 
serious matter of faithfulness to the Word of God. 

In response, the BFL developed an innovative hermeneutical 
strategy by which they could affirm the Spirit’s gifting of women for 
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all leadership positions and also acknowledge the continuing relevance 
of the restrictive texts. This strategy interpreted the issue of women 
in ministry leadership through a contextual missional lens where either 
affirming or restricting women could enhance or impede the advance 
of the gospel. The restrictive texts (.e., 1 Corinthians 14:34-35 and 1 
Timothy 2:11—15) were interpreted as attempts to remove barriers to the 
furthering of God’s mission in response to specific situational concerns 
where women’s freedom was perceived as detrimental, not as transcultural 
principles restricting women just because they are women. The primary 
question became, What kind of leadership is needed to facilitate the 
mission of each congregation within its unique missional context so 
the gospel can be heard without hindrance? This hermeneutical strategy 
recognized the freedom of local churches to figure out their own polity 
structure that could best engage their context and missional needs. 
Unfortunately, the Board provided no clear explanation of how either 
the affirmation or restriction of women in the position of senior pastor 
would either enhance or hinder a church’s witness. Perhaps inadvertently, 
this approach shifted the focus away from the need to carefully discern 
the meaning of these texts within their original biblical context. 

By continuing to define the issue of women in leadership as a 
polity issue rather than a confessional one, the Board was able to 
sidestep any need to develop consensus among churches, while at 
the same time affirm the freedom of local churches to hold diverse 
interpretations and practices. The call for unity was no longer centered 
around a common approach to interpreting the Bible but around the 
freedom of each member church to arrive at its own “discernment of 
Scripture, conviction, and practice.””* Tim Geddert’s 1989 call to allow 
for congregational diversity of conviction and practice, rejected in 1993, 
was now embraced by the Canadian delegates.” 

Throughout the five-year conversation leading up to the 2006 
Canadian Conference resolution, the reference point for both conviction 
and practice was always the 1999 General Conference resolution, 
which encouraged women “to minister in the church in every function 
other than the lead pastorate.”**’ The Manitoba Conference modeled 
its own resolution on the 1999 resolution. The rationale for the 2006 
resolution stated that if churches decided to restrict women’s leadership 
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involvement, then the hope was “that in such contexts, churches 
abide by the spirit of the Wichita 1999 resolution of the General 
Conference of M.B. Churches.””! Further clarification was provided in 
the introduction to the 2006 resolution, where the Board stated that if 
passed this resolution would “stand as the new polity of the Canadian 
Conference but if it was defeated, the 1999 resolution would “continue 
to stand.” At the convention, the 1999 resolution was printed in full 
and distributed to delegates prior to the vote.’ Both the BFL and 
conference leadership consistently assumed throughout the process that 
the decision they brought to the Canadian Conference convention was in 
reference to whether women could serve as senior or lead pastors. 

Unfortunately, despite these statements, it remained unclear what 
kind of freedom churches perceived they had when they were now 
blessed to discern Scripture for themselves regarding their conviction 
and practice of calling “men and women to serve in ministry and pastoral 
leadership.” If limited to the question of whether women could serve 
as lead or senior pastors, then the resolution provided freedom for 
some churches to hire women in these roles and for others to continue 
restricting them from these roles. While it seemed apparent that this was 
how the BFL interpreted the resolution, did churches now feel they had 
the freedom to step back from 25 years of affirming women in ministry 
and restrict women from any position or function in the church? The 
diplomatic language used by the Board expressing “hope” that churches 
would abide by the affirmations of the 1999 resolution did not convey 
the needed clarity to answer this question. 


Implications of the Resolution on 
Women in Ministry Leadership (2007-2010) 


Board of Faith and Life Follow-up (2007-2008) 


Just prior to the July 2006 Canadian Conference convention, the BFL 
began to ask how they could resource congregations following the vote 
in order to help them process their own study of the issue of women 
in ministry leadership.* The Board wondered if provincial conference 
ministers could function as resource people for this process or whether 
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a pamphlet should be developed to address potential questions.” 


However, at the next board meeting in February 2007, the Board was 
cautious about producing a “consensus building curriculum kit” so 
as to avoid any “misrepresentation of triumphalism” regarding the 
resolution vote.””’ 

In October 2007, the Board explored three possible avenues for 
providing further resources for churches. First, Marvin Dyck presented 
an idea about developing a curriculum that would explore what was 
learned about reaching consensus at the 2006 convention regarding 
women in leadership.** The Board affirmed the value of offering a 
resoutce for the “grass roots membership” that could relate conflict 
resolution to the witness of the church in their context.*” A possible 
writer was approached but no further progress occurred.” 

Second, Kae Neufeld, who was working on a D.Min. project- 
dissertation that explored the challenges women faced in ministry 
leadership in Mennonite Brethren churches, offered copies of two 
papers for the Board to review.*' The Board recognized that its role 
was to “create an environment of support” for churches by providing 
a biblical and theological framework. The value of Neufeld’s work 
was to highlight that the problems women face in church ministry still 
remained at very practical levels.” 

Third, the Board requested permission from The Evangelical 
Covenant Church to rewrite a short booklet it had published supporting 
the call of women to ministry.” The original document was extensively 
revised by Ken Peters, who removed covenantal language so that it 
reflected Mennonite Brethren theology and addressed “a middle-of- 
the-road approach.”’* The Board suggested numerous revisions and 
asked that the document be reviewed by both those who may not agree 
with affirming women in all leadership positions as well as by several 
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seminary professors.”® The booklet, Gifted, Called, and Affirmed was finally 
available from the printers at the end of July 2008.7 

In Gifted, Called, and Affirmed, the BFL sought to provide guidance 
for both local congregations and individuals who held either restricting 
or freeing positions on women in leadership. In the introduction, the 
BFL now clearly set the parameters of the conversation around the 
specific question addressed by the 2006 resolution: 


The 2006 decision provides approval and freedom for those churches 
ready to call and affirm a woman to the role of lead pastor without 
making that congregation’s freedom binding on those churches 
that would not have the freedom of conscience, based on their 
understanding of biblical teaching and their specific missional context, 
to call and affirm women into lead pastoral positions.*” 


The Board challenged churches who held a restrictive view to locate 
their stance within the mission of the church where it may be necessary 
due to the potential disruption of church unity or specific requirements 
within the local context; nevertheless, such churches were “still encouraged 
to reflect and respond to the decisions of the past to release women 
to serve in all areas of the church apart from pastoral leadership.” 
Since church leaders are responsible for how a congregation engages in 
mission within its particular ministry context, the shape of the church’s 
staffing, philosophy of ministry, and programing is a polity matter that 
displays the diversity and autonomy of Mennonite Brethren churches.” 
“Every church is called to encourage and equip all men and women who 
seek to serve the church through their contribution of leadership gifts” 
because it is in the context of the local church that women can test their 
gifts and receive affirmation for God’s calling on their lives.*” 

While the BFL recognized that pastors of Mennonite Brethren 
churches were “free to hold a position dictated by their conscience and 
their interpretation of Scripture, 


> 


it was also expected that “pastors 
should encourage women in their congregation to lead and to serve” as 
well as relate collegially with other Mennonite Brethren leaders, whether 
male or female.*”' The Board called on individuals who might disagree 
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with their church’s position, not to allow this to become a source of 
division but to decide “to submit to the leading of the congregation and 
eldership.””” All church members are called to “respect the convictions” 
of those holding differing views, to be careful about quenching the Spirit 
in the lives of others, and to recognize that the freedom to live by one’s 
conscience must also be extended to others.” Individuals holding a 
restrictive position were asked to “respect and support those women who 
are called, gifted, and affirmed by the local church” as well as to realize that 
their position would have a profound effect on the freedom of others to 
follow God’s calling into ministry.””* Individuals holding a freeing position 
were asked to challenge the assumption that freedom is a secular “right” 
rather than a missional opportunity and to respect the restriction texts 
present in the Scriptures as part of the whole counsel of God.*” 

The Board encouraged every local church to foster study of the 
issue of women in church leadership and at some point, clarify their 
congregational position. The Board acknowledged that while churches 
“will differ as to readiness to discuss the matter,’ they should also 
courageously approach the discussion by creating a loving atmosphere 
conducive to patient dialogue, listening to one another, and careful 
discernment.*” 


Women in the Church (2006-2010) 


The initial impact of the Canadian Conference 2006 resolution was 
not overwhelming, Between 2006-2010, a few women were appointed 
to lead or senior pastoral roles; early examples included Lorraine Dick 
at Lendrum M.B. Church in Edmonton (2007-2008), Ingrid Reichard 
at The Dwelling Place in Kitchener (2008-2014), and Mary Reimer at 
Faithworks in Winnipeg.””’ Those churches with women co-pastors 
or in associate pastoral roles did experience the resolution as an 
affirmation.” Still, it would be fair to say the impact of the resolution 


was mixed. 
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On one hand, the more 
militant debate between 
complementarians and 
egalitarians among American 
evangelicals continued to 
influence Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren churches. For 
example, an April 2007 
“Refocus Canada” conference 
hosted by Willingdon 
Church in Burnaby, British 
Columbia, featured prominent 
complementarian presenters, 
such as John Piper, Bruce 


Ware, and Mark Driscoll, who Lorraine Dick, 1996 
issued an “uncompromising (MAID CMBS NP149-1-2157) 


22279 


appeal to focus on male leadership, and reject women elders. 
The BFL expressed concern about the strong Calvinist slant of the 
presenters as well as what seemed to be a “crusading against the spirit 
of the Calgary decision.””* 

On the other hand, a few churches began to follow through with 
the implications of having new freedom to affirm women in ministry 
leadership. The question of ordaining women to pastoral ministry was 
not specifically addressed in the 2006 resolution; however, once churches 
were free to affirm women in all leadership positions, the move toward 
publicly recognizing women’s calling to ministry seemed like a natural 
next step. 

In the spring of 2008, Grace Kim and Bev Peters “became the 
first women ordained for pastoral ministry by Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren.””*! Kim was ordained on March 30 by the Vancouver Pacific 
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Grace M.B. Church, the first Chinese-language plant by Mennonite 
Brethren.*” As a young woman, Kim sensed a call by God to minister 
to Chinese people, but it was after pastoring in Korea that she came 
to Canada and joined the Vancouver Pacific Grace staff.**° 
ordained on April 19 by Northview Community Church, after serving 
at the church for 20 years, seven of those on staff, where she was 
responsible for ministry to women.*** While there was some controversy 
at Northview because of the decision to ordain Peters, she accepted the 
invitation to be ordained by the eldets as a call to be obedient.** Katie 
Punk Wiebe responded with her characteristic wit, “I was wonderfully 
surprised to read the announcement about the ordination of two women 
to the pastorate. Could this really be happening in an MB church? .... The 
sky did not fall in. God is still on his throne. Congregations are being 
blessed and blessing others. And life will go on.”*° 

Changes regarding the affirmation of women for church ministry 
were also taking place within the larger Mennonite Brethren global family. 
In 2007, the Association of Mennonite Brethren Churches of Colombia 
included the following article in their new Confession of Faith: 


Peters was 


We believe that both men and women were created in the image 
of God in a relationship of mutual co-responsibility, both with 
the mandate to steward the creation. Sin damaged the relationship 
bringing as a consequence the dominance of men over women and 
then later a power struggle between them. 


In Jesus, every relationship is restored according to the original 
intention of God. His ministry returned the woman’s dignity that was 
taken from her by the cultural values of His time. 


We believe that the New Testament gives evidence that the early 
church remained on the same path by recognizing different women 
in positions of authority. And in Christ we are all beneficiaries of His 
grace regardless of cultural differences or gender, in the Church the 
Spirit distributes gifts without discrimination. 
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We believe that both men and women, whatever ministry they might 
carry out, must serve in a spirit of mutual interdependency in each 


context. Requirements and functions that Scripture proposes for 


ministers should apply to both men and women.”*’ 


In November 2008, a gathering of 7,000 people celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of the transfer of leadership to national leaders and the formation 
of the India M.B. Conference’s Governing Council. Another symbolic 
“transfer” of leadership took place at this event with the ordination of 
27 women and the commissioning of 25 women for ministry.** These 
were the first women ordained by any Mennonite conference in India, a 
step that highlighted a growing openness internationally toward affirming 
women as leaders in the church.” 


Congregational Discernment Process (2009-2010) 


During the 2006 Canadian Conference convention, the BFL identified its 
role as empowering congregations to determine “what leadership polity 
will reflect their faithfulness to the Word of God” and encouraging them 
“to articulate the means and method of reaching that consensus for 
its members and adherents.”””” The irony was that local churches also 
found diverse interpretations and differing convictions within their own 
midst; there was the same complex struggle to achieve consensus that 
the BFL had encountered at the national denominational level. The shift 
of the conversation to the local church level, while not solving the BFL’s 
inability to achieve a consensus of conviction, did call congregations 
to face the very real implications of differing convictions regarding 
the issue of women in ministry leadership within their own contexts. 

One example is Jericho Ridge Community Church, a 2005 
Mennonite Brethren church plant in Langley, B.C. Jericho Ridge took 
up the challenge extended by the BFL as a call to practice Acts 15:28 
(“it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us”) through a process of 
biblical study, dialogue, and discernment.”' As pastors Brad Sumner 


287. César Garcia email to Doug Heidebrecht, November 1, 2017. Translated by Trever 
Godard. 

288. Karla Braun, “Indian MB Conference Celebrates 50 Years,” MBH, January 2009, 7. See 
also Injamuri Asheervadam email, November 11, 2008. Two women also preached for the first time 
at a conference gathering. 

289. Ibid. See also Injamuri Asheervadam email to Karla Braun, November 26, 2008; and 
David Wiebe, “Our 150th Anniversary: Celebrating What God has Done Worldwide,” Out Front, 
MBH, January 2010, 8. 
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Resolution on Women in Ministry Leadership: Implications,” Appendix J. 
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and Keith Reed began to develop people for leadership within the 
new church, the Board of Elders realized the absence of “direction 
regarding the practice of women being called and affirmed in ministry 
was impeding ... [their] ability to articulate who was gifted, called, and 
affirmed for which ministries, and on what basis.””* The Board of Elders 
saw the diversity of convictions within the congregation as an opportunity 
“to learn important interpretive skills and to reach a higher level of 
emotional and spiritual maturity” as they wrestled with a complex issue 
together for the purpose of increasing their effectiveness in ministry.” 

While the Board of Elders recognized that “biblically-sound 
scholars and church leaders take differing views” on women in 
leadership, they communicated to the church that they had no forgone 
conclusion driving the conversation, but their “goal was to learn how 
to think, not to tell people what to think.””* They were “driven by the 
belief that the process of discussing the question was just as important 
as the resolution” they would eventually arrive at; therefore, interacting 
with each other in ways that were “harmonious, humble, sympathetic, 
and loving” was paramount.” Furthermore, the leadership team was 
committed to include as many people as possible in the process, so that 
the “congregation would not only take ownership of the discussion, but 
also be better equipped to initiate and engage in future conversations 
regarding biblical interpretation and the life of the church.”’”® 

The commitment to enable people to feel heard shaped their strategy 
for structuring the process and was further modeled by the actions of 
the leadership team, who suspended “judgment on the question so 
that everyone involved could truly listen to perspectives that differed 
from their own.””’ A Task Force comprised of six members—‘“lead 
pastor, two members of the Board of Elders, and three members of 
the congregation (two female, one male)”—was commissioned to define 
the process and champion the vision for the congregation.”* This Task 
Force developed a document called the “WIML Playbook,” which 
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provided guidelines for respectful dialogue that reflected love and 
mutual submission, as well as for actions that would not be tolerated. 

Finally, the Task Force outlined a three-month process for 
discernment (April to June 2009), which included four components. First, 
a Sunday morning teaching series designed to equip the congregation for 
their dialogue together, addressed issues and questions that undergirded 
and paralleled the question of women in leadership, such as biblical 
hermeneutics and how to discern God’s will together.’ Second, four 
public forums were organized in order to provide information for 
people to discuss in smaller contexts: the church’s leadership structure, 
the church’s mission context, differing biblical interpretations of the 
issue, and lingering questions.*' Alongside the forums, six small group 
settings (mostly home Bible study groups) discussed the issue during 
weekly meetings for two months, each attended by a member of the 
Board of Elders, who visually represented their interest in ensuring that 
each gtoup was heard by the Board.’ Third, a congregational survey 
was distributed to determine “if the congregation felt that enough 
time had been devoted” to the process.*”’ Lastly, the Board of Elders 
dedicated a significant portion of their annual retreat to process the issue 
further through dialogue and prayer, with the assistance of an external 
facilitator, until they were able to reach a resolution.** A subcommittee 
of the Board was given several months to craft a short paper outlining 
the resulting policy and practice, which was communicated to the 
congregation a full ten months after the process had begun.*” 

Sumner and Reed identified several learnings from the process 
Jericho Ridge engaged in. On one hand, the full participation of both 
the congregation and the Board of Elders in the process of discernment 
provided an opportunity for involvement and education that would have 
been missed if a decision regarding women in leadership had simply been 
brought to a congregational vote.*” On the other hand, if the Board of 
Elders had reached a decision on their own, this would have resulted in 
a position paper that would likely never have been owned or acted upon 
within the life of the congregation.” Sumner and Reed discovered that 
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when the congregation was “presented with a compelling and accessible 
opportunity, many people genuinely [wanted] to engage in theological 
discussions”; however, leaders needed to be prepared to invest in deep 
relationships and prioritize time to listen to people’s reflections.*” Finally, 
they recognized that it was important for the congregation to be honest 
about the influences that shape its decision making and theology, because 
everyone brings their own presuppositions about leadership and the role 
of men and women into the conversation.*” A number of churches have 
since adapted Jericho Ridge’s discernment process as a helpful guide for 
engaging the question of women in ministry leadership. 


Reflections 


The BFL appeared to struggle with responding expediently regarding 
their intention to assist local congregations with discernment resources 
following the 2006 Canadian Conference convention. The two- 
year interlude until Gifted, Called, and Affirmed was available created a 
vacuum that defaulted towards the status quo rather than encouraging 
churches to actively discern their leadership structures in response 
to their missional context. 

In Gifted, Called, and Affirmed, the Board clarified that the intent 
of the 2006 resolution was to provide approval and freedom for 
churches to call women to serve in the position of lead pastor without 
making that freedom binding on other churches.” However, the use 
of “freedom of conscience” language as the basis for discerning a 
chutch’s position on women in leadership, alongside biblical teaching 
and discernment of one’s missional context, introduced a significant 
complicating factor.*'! The appeal to conscience implies that a church’s 
declared position could be perceived as indisputable regardless of 
whether it stood out of line with previous Mennonite Brethren 
discernment regarding what the Bible teaches. While the call to “respect 
the convictions” of those holding differing views served to promote 
relational unity among churches, the unresolved presence of conflicting, 
if not contradictory, interpretations of Scripture among Mennonite 
Brethren was a reminder that the decades-long search for consensus 
based on shared convictions remained elusive.*’” 
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Jericho Ridge’s model of congregational discernment offers a helpful 
way forward that demonstrates how an elder-led church can also facilitate 
active congregational participation in a healthy discernment process. The 
model highlights how a church’s ability to live as a loving and listening 
community is integral to being able to engage effectively in discernment. 
As local congregations develop skills in corporate discernment, they 
are able to fulfill the BFL’s vision of churches taking responsibility for 
seeking the Spirit’s guidance as they gather around the Word. 


Conclusion 


Following the dissolution of the General Conference in 2002, Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren continued to engage in a process of discernment 
regarding the issue of women in ministry leadership separately from their 
American counterparts. The path chosen by the Canadian Conference 
reflected an intentional continuity with previous bi-national (General 
Conference) directions, yet with a willingness to step beyond by both 
allowing for diversity of conviction and practice among local churches 
and affirming women as gifted and called for ministry leadership. 


Conclusion 


he journey of Mennonite Brethren in North America regarding 

the role of women in the church reflects an ongoing concern with 
whether “all avenues of ministry and leadership are open to women as 
well as men.”' This question has drawn Canadian and U.S. Mennonite 
Brethren together in a process of discernment time and time again over 
almost 60 years (1954-2010). The driving quest has been to understand 
what the Bible says in the midst of changing cultural values and attitudes. 
Three threads have been woven throughout this journey: 1) the need 
to look to the Scriptures in response to questions regarding women 
in church leadership, 2) the attempt to live faithfully in the midst of 
prevailing cultural forces, and 3) the practice of discerning together as a 
community what the Bible says. 


Hermeneutical Approach 


Central to Mennonite Brethren identity is the conviction that the Bible, 
inspired by God’s Holy Spirit, is “the infallible Word of God and the 
authoritative guide for faith and practice.”* Mennonite Brethren have 
exerted significant energy in their effort to understand the meaning of the 
Bible regarding the question of women in ministry leadership. However, 
their journey not only reveals the struggle to reconcile the affirmation 
and restriction of women they encounter in the New Testament, but also 
a profound unawareness of the complex nature of the hermeneutical 
problem—the need to bridge the distance between the world of the 
Bible and our contemporary context. 

One approach is simply to ignore this distance and assume 
that the biblical writers directly answer our questions, such as, “Can 
women be senior/lead pastors in the church?” The temptation to use 
“proof texts,” in which we “find” the answers to our questions, often 


1. Rebecca Merrill Groothuis and Ronald W. Pierce, “Introduction,” in Pierce, Groothuis, and 
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results in ignoring the biblical context and forcing the whole teaching 
of Scripture into a box of our own making. Of course, the Bible has 
much to say about our own questions—the interpretive challenge is 
to determine /ow it does so. 

The primary Mennonite Brethren interpretive strategy attempted to 
bridge the distance between the Bible and our contemporary context 
by recognizing the continuing relevance of both the affirming and 
restricting texts regarding women’s involvement in the church and 
to use this framework for defining practice in the church. While this 
approach offered a mediating and pragmatic compromise, it ultimately 
did not succeed in resolving what were perceived as disparate voices in 
Scripture. The resulting ambiguity regarding the practical implications 
of both affirming and restricting women’s involvement in the church 
highlighted the need for a more integrating interpretive approach that 
recognized the overall consistency of biblical teaching. 

Nevertheless, the attempt to both affirm and restrict women’s 
involvement in ministry leadership revealed the presence of unarticulated 
assumptions, which were being used as interpretive frameworks to justify 
differing convictions. Mennonite Brethren readily appealed to the order 
of creation and God-ordained roles, but also to Western notions of 
equality and freedom, without critically examining how they functioned 
as bridges between the biblical text and our context. These interpretive 
frameworks ate powerful, not only because they offer an overarching 
explanation for making sense of diverse texts, but also because they 
continue to serve as interpretive lenses through which the Scriptures 
are read again and again. The power of these frameworks is further 
demonstrated by how they tend to operate as unquestioned assumptions 
that are no longer open to alternative interpretations—they essentially 
become the gauge for defining one’s faithfulness to biblical teaching and 
its authority. 

The more recent Canadian BFL attempt to bridge the distance 
between the biblical and contemporary contexts continued to affirm 
the relevance of both the affirming and restricting texts regarding 
women in church leadership; however, the significance of these texts 
depended upon whether freeing or limiting women would either hinder 
ort enhance the missional impact of the local church. The emphasis on 
the contemporary context as the lens through which the significance 
(not the meaning) of biblical teaching is assessed shifts the focus 
toward how biblical texts function within the life of the church. 

What the Bible says must be central to establishing Mennonite 
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Brethren convictions and practice regarding the issue of women in 
ministry leadership. At the same time, awareness of the need for a 
hermeneutical bridge between the Bible and our contemporary context 
in no way diminishes the authority of the Scriptures as a guide for faith 
and life. However, Mennonite Brethren face several challenges regarding 
how the Bible addresses their contemporary questions. First, Mennonite 
Brethren need to find a way beyond the seeming exegetical impasse that 
leaves the impression that the affirmation and restriction of women in 
the New Testament present contradictory messages regarding women’s 
involvement in the church. Reading these texts within their larger biblical 
context, as well as seeing how Scripture interprets Scripture, offers 
promising pathways for moving forward. Second, Mennonite Brethren 
need to assess how the underlying interpretive frameworks they use are 
derived from the depth and breadth of the Scriptures and do not simply 
and uncritically reflect their own cultural values. Finally, Mennonite 
Brethren need to examine how their experience and cultural context have 
shaped their own attitudes and assumptions, thus creating a lens through 
which they read the Scriptures. 


Cultural Engagement 


Historically, Mennonite Brethren have struggled with understanding and 
evaluating how their shifting cultural contexts have shaped who they are 
as the church in the world. Despite their conviction that “disciples are to 
resist worldly values and systems,” their rapid assimilation within North 
American society, reaction to the emergence of the feminist movement, 
and uncritical embrace of new leadership structures point to a lack of 
awareness of how Mennonite Brethren as a community are susceptible 
to the shaping influence of their changing cultural context.’ 

Since we cannot extract ourselves from our cultural settings, 
our engagement is always mixed: we are not immune from our 
culture’s permeating influence. As noted before, James McClendon 
acknowledges, “Christians face an interior struggle, inasmuch as the 
line between church and world passes right through each Christian 
heart.”* Nevertheless, the stance of the church must be centered on 
the complex task of discernment, which seeks to discriminate between 
elements of culture and to identify them as accepted, modified, or 
rejected. There are aspects of culture, not culture as a simplistic one- 


3. See “Article 10: Discipleship,” Confession of Faith of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
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dimensional whole, that require discernment by Mennonite Brethren in 
order to discriminate which cultural attitudes may stand in opposition 
to God, which cultural values may be either a threat or an opportunity 
for the gospel, which cultural practices are simply neutral, or which 
aspects of culture may actually promote God’s purposes. For example, 
for some, the radical changes promoted by the feminist movement were 
perceived as a profound threat to biblical faithfulness, while for others 
“biblical feminism” opened their eyes to see that it was the Bible itself 
that encouraged women’s greater ministry involvement. 

A crucial challenge for Mennonite Brethren is to recognize that 
this discernment is part of the hermeneutical task—a significant 
factor in the process of bridging the distance between the Bible and 
our context. In order to faithfully interpret and apply the Scriptures, we 
also need to give attention to how our own cultural context shapes our 
reading of Scripture. Until we do, we remain unaware of its permeating 
influence and may presume we ate unaffected, objective readers. 
Mennonite Brethren missiologist Paul Hiebert introduced the practice 
of “critical contextualization,” by which the teaching of Scripture can 
be applied within new cultural settings for the first time.” The North 
American church may not always perceive the need for contextualizing 
the Scriptures within its own setting; however, the practices involved in 
faithfully applying the Bible in North America are no different from what 
needs to happen in new missiological contexts. 


Practice of Communal Discernment 


The Mennonite Brethren confession that the “Spirit guides the 
community of faith in the interpretation of Scripture” fosters a profound 
impulse to seek a shared consensus as a denomination.? However, 
Mennonite Brethren have not been able to achieve consensus around 
the issue of women in ministry leadership. In both the U.S. and Canada, 
Mennonite Brethren have struggled with facilitating a healthy practice of 
community discernment in the face of increasing disagreement. By 1999, 
Mennonite Brethren had finally achieved a level of accord regarding the 
nature of the limitation on women in ministry; however, this decision 


5. See Paul G. Hiebert, “Critical Contextualization,” International Bulletin of Missionary Research 
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was made, ironically, in the shadow of the impending dissolution of 
the General Conference, the very bi-national entity responsible for 
facilitating discernment. 

The practice of community discernment faltered at many points 
along the way, due in part to sporadic participation in the conversation, 
mismanagement of the process, the inability to bridge regional differences 
within the constituency, and poor conflict management skills. Despite a 
strong individualistic undertow, the Mennonite Brethren impulse to seek 
consensus was persistent, but the character of what consensus could 
look like became increasingly ambiguous. In the midst of profound 
theological diversity and the presence of conflicting convictions among 
Mennonite Brethren, consensus appeared to be an impossible ideal. 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren have consequently given up on achieving 
denominational consensus and embraced the diversity of conviction and 
practice present among local congregations. 

In the face of seemingly irreconcilable differences, perhaps the 
goal needs to be envisioned as a dynamic yet unifying process—one that 
engages the authentic diversity within the community around the search 
for truth in the Scriptures. The practice of community discernment, at 
its core, must entail a mutual commitment to conversation regarding 
the Spirit’s leading through the Word and an affirmation of a shared 
journey as a family of God’s people. The presence of Christ within 
the church means the practice of community discernment is about 
much more than simply winning a debate, passing a resolution, or 
even affiving at consensus. Rather, it is about the leading of the 
Spirit of Christ within the community as God’s people gather around 
the Word of God. The present diversity of conviction and practice 
is a step along this journey—not the final outcome. 

The Mennonite Brethren practice of community discernment 
regarding women in church leadership operated for the most part in 
isolation from any significant biblical or theological reflection about the 
practice itself. While it is clear that the practice of community discernment 
was assumed by some Mennonite Brethren leaders to be an integral part 
of what it meant to be a “brotherhood” or “covenant community,” there 
were few attempts to develop an explicit biblical theology supporting the 
practice.’ This absence meant that while Mennonite Brethren engaged 
in a process of discernment, they rarely appealed to any biblical support 
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or theological vision that could sustain and guide their practice. While 
Mennonite Brethren leaders have recognized the critical need for a 
unifying ecclesiology—such as understanding the church as a covenant 
community—this must be developed in conjunction with reflection about 
the nature of leadership in the church and of the interdependence of 
churches with each other. Such ecclesiological reflection would contribute 
to the formation of a more robust practice of community discernment, 
effectively linking Mennonite Brethren theology and practice. 

One of the challenges facing Mennonite Brethren is their tendency 
to borrow uncritically from different theological perspectives simply 
because they share some overlapping convictions, such as a similar 
biblicism, concern for genuine conversion, or passion for mission. Yet 
their naiveté—treflected in the lack of an explicit theological framework 
and unawareness of the hermeneutical problem—has hampered 
Mennonite Brethren from readily discerning what may be incongruent 
with their own convictions.® This inclination toward diverse overlapping 
convictional communities has also created conflicting loyalties among 
Mennonite Brethren. 

During the early 1990s, Mennonite Brethren identified more 
explicitly with the wider evangelical debate between complementarian 
and egalitarian perspectives to the degree that these labels began 
to be used to define the identity of both individuals and churches— 
“Tm a complementarian” or “Pm an egalitarian.’ While the labels 
“egalitarian” and “complementarian” have been used to highlight 
differing interpretive positions, they ultimately are not helpful since 
both sides in the debate affirm equality and complementarity between 
men and women. The differences in interpretation are more nuanced 
than the labels insinuate. The real caution is that when labels external 
to a community are taken on as identity markers within a community, 
unhelpful barriers between members of the same church family may be 
created, effectively shifting the focus away from seeking to understand 
the Scriptures together to defending a particular position. 

Mennonite Brethren in Canada and the United States are still on 
a journey regarding the issue of women in ministry leadership. This 
community is not static; it is constantly changing and growing, with new 
and emerging participants, leaders, and congregations giving voice to 
Mennonite Brethren convictions. The particular narrative of this book 


8. Heidebrecht, “People of the Book,” 228. See also John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite 
Brethren, 376, where Toews states, for example, “Fundamentalism has exalted ‘the work of the cross’ 
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offers insights and lessons not only for how to move forward regarding 
the question of women in leadership, but also for engaging other issues 
and challenges facing Mennonite Brethren. Finally, the Mennonite 
Brethren community is not only limited to the North America experience; 
Mennonite Brethren are a global ICOMB family whose varied cultural 
perspectives also offer a vital contribution to the process of discerning 
together the Spirit’s leading through the Word. 
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THIS BOOK EXPLORES THE JOURNEY OF THE MENNONITE BRETHREN— 
an Anabaptist-Evangelical church denomination in’ North 
America—highlighting their attempt to find consensus. in their 
convictions and practice regarding the role of women in church 
ministry and leadership. Throughout this complex and vibrant 


conversation spanning over 50 years (1954-2010), Mennonite fe 
Brethren have sought to discern together as a Tie how to — 


No other issue has received this level of attention by M 
Brethren during the second half of the 20th century. Auth 


local church members have actively participated in this signi 


conversation. 


“This fact-based book tells the story of the journey of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
grappling with women coming into ministry in the church. It details the times and places 
where conversations on the topic were held. The Mennonite Brethren Church worked hard 
at confronting the concern for finding the rightful place for women to serve. As the book 
shows, the Denomination was not always successful in expressing itself about the subject. 
But women are serving in the Mennonite Brethren Church in a variety of ways. As | read, 
| kept thinking—this is my story! This is where | come from and how | came to serve, even 
when | wasn’t sure | wanted to be a pastor. Thank you, Doug, for researching this story and 
showing how the Bride of Christ can fulfill its mandate to share the love of Jesus Christ.” 
—Lorraine Dick, pastor and former Board of Faith and Life chair 


Douglas Heidebrecht (Ph.D., Wales) provides leadership training in a variety of global settings 
through a partnership between Multiply and MB Seminary, Langley. 
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